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ROBERT HAYNE TARRANT 
CONCERT MANAGER OF NEW ORLEANS 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
segs Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 

Returns to America October Ist. 


2 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New Yor' 


Studio: 





en 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog: 
raphy. Normal Course in Public and l’rivate 
School Music. Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS ‘ 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Stree 
Phone; Circle 2297 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technie—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. a 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pustic Recryacs Given At INTERVALS 


137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 


Dr. Curtis for many years.) 4 i 
we Soules 245 West 78th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
‘an Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
aati New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 

r of Manta Casecort1, Coloratura 
Building 

‘ ; ; New York City 

Cenn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 


Only teache 

d Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadwa : : 

Bridgeport, 


- OTe - > 
EVELYN FLETCHER-COPI 
N York to personally establish the 
Fresher Copp School of Musical delf-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
“ERT BARITONE. AND TEACHER 
et OF SINGING 
i Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Member Nes en pone New York City 











E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hal) 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recital d Concerts 
AO m5 * eschetizk Method 


/ Street, New Yor 
aR Pe aye Sere Telephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Orcnestra Conpuctor 


Teacner or Vion NS) 


Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (W 
Gorriiee Institute or Music 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 
Address to October 8th: Momgcan Lake, N. Y. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent ; 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
: Reldenes! 2184 Hathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone: 3967 Fordham 


Tel. 1350 Circle | 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 


Voice Expert — Coacn — Rerertome 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 


57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
; 1425 Broadway : , 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 
Phones: 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway : 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone; 2634 Penna, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


15 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





" ores 'Uu ATC 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For apointments address: 
335 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K,. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone; 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE. TEACHER ano COACH 


502 Carnegie Hall | 
50 West 67th Street j 
Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 
Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 


Studios | New York City 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 








New York 


sys . rAmMOC ’ Tre * 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Acc mpanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 








PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone: Decatur 2525 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma_ Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden 


33 West 67th Street, 


Braslau and 


Studio: New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Vienna Teacher or Piano ann Composirion 
Leschetizky Method 

: Musical Analysis 

Chamber Music Class Work 

sENtE s Only Advanced Students 

Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. ‘Tel. Riverside 1187 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
elepnone: Riverside 3469 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACII 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RresBere, A. A, G. O. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharw 
—Style; Liszt Technic, Head of Fromage ery 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
oereaee Drive. Jesohone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requi 
address, 408 West 150th — store 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piaxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
RAMATIC SOPRANO 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


fe | Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone: Murray Hill 699 


| 
| 
| 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 








| JESSIE FENNER HILL 
| TEACHER OF SINGING 
| Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 


New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





| 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue $ : 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 


Studio open under assistant teachers until 
August Ist. 


New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
Street 


58 West 70th 
| Phone: 


: : : New York 
8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
New York 





Phone: Lenox 3158 


| 
| DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAK 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA  SNOFF, 


132 West 74th Street $ New Yo i 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E. Futon sone 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York 





Instruction: 
601 Carnegie Hall : 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





LAURA E,. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 





JOHN BLAND 
OR 


M tal 

Master of Calvary Choi 

VOICE PRODUCTION 

f ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 

20 East 23rd Street 23 $3 ¢ New York 


Telephone: Ashland 1234 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIAN 
VOICE CULTURE, ee 
230 East 62d Street 
Complete ic cation gi 
from the beginning to: the Bight pcan 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
a Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
rooktyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
In Eur il 
Address: Fes Wee he ae — 


203 West 54th Street, N 
Telephone: Circle 2500 wrt 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 
Elementary and Advanced Singi Lesson 
Oratorio and Song Seemtaice . 




















September 27, 1923 


§ MARGOLIS air 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, elas 


rabies FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 











Viola Klaiss 


Organist, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
‘eacher of Organ, Piano, Harmony and 


Samuel Calvin 


BARITO) 
440 Knabe Building, New York. 


5ROSSI- DIEHL 


seeent en 
cher of Singin 
Studio: ASW West Rs) 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


, RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD VY. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 

















“ARCO 


Street, New York 
Endicott 











Gotel Resdinn, 
New York City 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








MARIO PAGANO , (cE Neh 
VOICE CULTURE 
Pupils Prepared for 
Grand Opera ned Concert, also Coaching 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Puong Fitzroy 3853 


RosertT 0’CONNOR 


Studio: 375 East 100m ot Street, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 





New York 





become Artists, but everyone can 
artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL i933. 


HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 
ETpOrgL ITE OPERA MOUSE SThOue: Bosa Feutayiveuis | A. 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his os a gl 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N da. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Geeseste-fiectaahe eae and Coa 
Studio: 768 West End Ave., New York = Telephone: Pry Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


Planet Acer er ceace 
forge Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Bull ag - - Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile A ted. 312 Ri ide Drive. New York 


VOICE CLINIC 




















Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 


removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Trial 
by appointment only. Phone Columbus 
6645. Studio: 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


See 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 








of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue. New York City 


hi 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
éra 

Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LESLEY 
Oe = 4 





Concert 


Phone Pulaski 2055 ', 











MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor fe Se nap vas 


Placing, Concert, a Cen 
Coaching—Only Tolented Pupils ccepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand ——— HO  geeaeed 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


COURIER 


Ort TRABILSEE 


gard Teacher 
S others have 
f — o Endorsed by the great- 
est a Recommended by 
the NY. Y. Evening Mail. 





A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put pupils 
before the public 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 

Summer Courses 





D DRAMATIC 

E NADWORNEY DRAMONTRALTO 
o oval Prize Wioner) 

R 80 west sis Bayonne, N. J. 

A 1, 1375 Bayonne 





RALPH GOX): 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 











BUBBLES 
MABELANNA CORBY 


(Send for NNA | copy) 
ORBY-LEW II 
ONCERT SONG 

Montclair, New Jersey 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal " “Internationally recog- 
Repairer and Couch” 


nized as a Voice 
Orteri Ay BF, in Diction. Pupti for 
— My Ph see Burnet House 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 


Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mase. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


FOUR SONGS FROM THE HILLS 
4 igh Hi Jhelum’s Stream” 
Ine, 








Address care ane Counzsa, 437 ‘Finn Ave, N. Y. 











CLARK us HAMMANN |i 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


ore 
839 North Dearborn St 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 














OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Mar. Fred P. 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie z ‘any, Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fi 
Maconda, L 








‘remstad, Mme. 
Lucille-Marcel, Caroline tia fe aoe 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 





JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Schuyler 1368 


) FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N. Y.C 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme.Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oretorsio ond Jomt Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Fiano 
Instructions 

Soloist 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





Hl 
N 








Msrnaan Opry 


yess haa wl Fox ¥. 


WARFORD 22 














2 
A 
‘FR RAF T 
a Concert - TENOR - Sraheste 
R Care of Frank La Forg 
14 West 68th &t., New" York City 
WwW GEHRKEN §encer 
R “Able technic and fine ou 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 
= a Bay 7 ing unique reputation.”— 
be? Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* | Bonci he 
ve, 
ne "VAI FR Entrance 
inporses E. a 
MARY 
Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 











Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘is: 


Planist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 











° PIANO 
. 230 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. 








New York City, 5329 Circle | 637 Madison Ave., New York 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others. 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hal! New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message" 
Educational Recitals 


Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th St., N.Y 


Katon HOFFMANN sss 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Pacer 


SESSIONS “<: 


Organ Recital, Fifth as rye Church, Sunday Afternoons 
G37 Wert I2let st. Y. Tel. 6674 Morningside 


RUBANNI san 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. TON 


ge he ta 
Fine Arts Building 


F 
R/ 


™ Soeet alist notes, Cul tp. 
Studio 18 vr aas Be 
Phone: 5351 Pena’ ~~ 

















rmicz>e | m=20c> 





Chicago 





Onz> 








HAZEL 


S| GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 








Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimbali Bidg Chieago, ti 
MADAME 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANIN] 


pa ont. Pres. Syuthlond Races, Rehea My, Manas 
Carnegie Hall. Voca metruction idar: 
Biodio. ar w 93d &t., Tel. 1436 River, between 8 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = P74 Smith. 
Ave., Col 

















bus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth E) Union 


2 ical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., Tew York. 











Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties, 

Address after Oct, Ist 15 West lith St., N. Y. C. 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Siudlo: 452 @iverside Drive. Hew York Clty 
Tel, 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE oso 72245500. 
H. ROMANOFF dramatic soprane 


Vocal Studio, 








Voice Training, Coaching, 
languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF °xc3i: 


Telephooe 3019 Pieze 


Affiliated 
with 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all information apply to the President. 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


September 27, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mi 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, — 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue - 


on Music Rolls 
eatest Pianists 


New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker $3 

q Its continued use em euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its — tone 
qualities and durability 5 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- MAKERS 


























THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 

















RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 


Yorkviile Concerts (EB. 86 St.) Thurs. Nights. 
Office: 1503 Third Ave., New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF ) 2 aid 


Instructer of 
Btudies { 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
— from mast 
“ Madrigale, 
Trovatore, "Humoree- 
e,”" ” Barcarolle,”* 


** “ Harlekin,’’ 
epherd ‘s Dance,*’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,"’ “The 
Brook,’’ “ La Scintilla;** 
“MazurkaNo.2,’""The Palms," 
end napeue © ” the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Edition 
When you buy music, select the deal 
who Century. You'll get ~~ best 
music at a real oe see deal with 
a merthant who is fair mines and 
broadminded. Centu 





S Went Tie St, New Yorke 
S16 West 1 180th 180th Se. N ew York 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Lafayette 





Pam fF 


Soprano 
635 Lincole Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Conductor —Coach — Accompanist 
STUDIOS: 
37 a = Street 


ERB ‘= 


H. VW. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 
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LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES 
ATTEND FIRST WEEK OF SAN CARLO SEASON 


Rigoletto, Tosca, Traviata, Carmen, Butterfly and Il Trovatore Complete First Week’s Bill—Anna Fitziu, Alice Gentle, 
Tamaki Miura, and Marie Rappold the Guest Stars—Lucchese, Basiola, Escobar, De Mette, Chiappini, 
Tommasini, Valle, Elena Ehlers and Salazar Also Share the Honors—Chorus and Orchestra Excellent 


RicoLetto, SEPTEMBER 18, 


The choice of Rigoletto for the second night of the 
New York engagement of the San Carlo Opera Company 
was a wise one, for to hear Josephine Lucchese’s Gilda is to 
have more than full measure meted out. Having discovered 
this last year, many took the opportunity of being good to 
themselves. Fortune Gallo’s respect for his audiences was 
demonstrated by a generally excellent cast and a sincere and 
hearty performance, Aldo Franchetti conducted with a fine 
consideration of the high and low spots of the score and 
was remarkably apt at making his discretion unanimous 
amung the forces at hand. 


Curci, Luigi De Cesari, Pietro De Biasi, Natale Cervi, Pietro 
Canova and Clara Lang. Carlo Peroni conducted with his 
accustomed skill and fervor. 


La TRAVIATA, SEPTEMBER 20, 


Consuelo Escobar made her first appearance of the season 
as Violetta in Traviata, proving herself one of the most 
accomplished artists of the company. She has a thoroughly 
agreeable voice, under excellent control and sings with taste 
and style, besides which her acting is acceptable. The other 
strong member of the cast was Mario Basiola as the elder 
Germont; he is a thoroughly schooled baritone. Adamo 


Saturday night, Amarilla and Oriental Impressions. Ly 
addition, each program will include the usual number of 
divertissements in two of which Mme. Pavlowa will dance. 
Laurent Novikoff will appear with Pavlowa as her 
premier as before, and Hilda Butsova again comes with her 
as premiere danseuse classique. The rest of Pavlowa’s sup- 
port is practically the same as on her last visit to America, 
including Muriel Stuart, Ivan Clustine as ballet master, 
Theodore Stier as conductor, and the Messrs. Pianowski, 
Zalewski, Vajinski and Oliveroff as solo dancers. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 
THROUGHOUT GERMANY 


The Second Revolution and the Necessity of a Third—The 
Economic Outlook and the Musical Forecast—The 
Attitude Toward the Foreigner— 

America and Germany 


Berlin, September 1.—At no time since the revolution has 


Notable. among these were Mario Basiola, as Rigo- Chiappini was the young Germont ; his voice is unpleasantly the news from Germany looked so disquieting as this sum- 
letto, ogg as Mantua, and, as has been said, (Continued on page 49) mer. Reading the dispatches in the London dailies, for in- 
ae er ge gre _was = stance, one could not but feel that the 
authentic note of the evening; she cow , spree sen sn NTRTA THI PT vi early stages of disintegration had arrived 

: : Es a A arly stages of disintegration had arrived. 
knows how to sing and does it; she UUSUNIUNUVNREONEOLLOLLULLLUTOLGLULUOLLOL USUAL i HNN INES Your correspondent was seriously con 






also knows how to act and makes herself 
a graceful central figure of every picture. 
The natural girlishness of her second act 
is as refreshing as it is unique. Both the 
singing and acting of the scene in which 
her father swears vengeance for her abduc- 
tion went so well that it had to be repeated. 
Storms of applause greeted the close and 
curtain calls were countless. Her vocal 
performance was full of light and shade 
the coloratura passages scoring brilliantly, 
and the recitatives taking on added signifi- 
cance in her rich, sympathetic lower voice. 
The high notes of her love music (second 
act) had a swooning quality that was ab- 
solutely ravishing, and her pianissimo work 
in the final scene was equally beautiful. 

Chiappini did not fare so well as the 
Duke. He got off to a good start in the 
first act but kept tightening up as the 
evening progressed and ended considerably 
below pitch. However, he commands in- 
terest by being active and wide-awake, even 
if- he is rather too politely attentive to 
his American audiences. 

Basiola’s Rigoletto was good in a conven- 
tional way. His acting was better than 
-his singing, which is as it should be in this 
role. Why doesn’t someone conceive the 
idea of a really ironic Rigoletto? When a 
character so obviously enjoys feeling sorry 
for himself he can hardly expect sym+ 
pathy in the last act when his music fails 
to grant him another tear. Verdi seems 
to give a cue to this interpretation with 
the ironic dance with which he enters 
Rigoletto in act three, and aga’n when he 
gives him a simple cry at the discovery of 
his dying daughter. But be that as it may, 
it really isn’t Mr. Basiola’s fault; they all 
do it alike atid his was as restrained as’ = 
at 
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The male choruses were especially effec- 
tive, all the ensemble work was _ worthy. 
The smaller parts enlisted Pietro De Biasi, 
as Sparafucile; Ada Paggi, Maddalena; 
Natale Cervi, Monterone; Pietro Canova, 
Ceprano; Frances Morosini, Contessa di = 
Ceprano; Alice Homer, the Page, and 
Clara Lang, Giovanna. The Pavley— = 
Oukrainsky ballet made the first act ex- 
ceedingly good to look at. 


Tosca, SEPTEMBER 19. 


A crowded house was on hand to greet 
the return of Anna Fitziu in one of her 
favorite roles—i. e., favorite with her and 
favorite with the public. She looks a stun- 
ning figure as Tosca and no more beautiful 
or picturesque lady has played the part in 
New York. In addition to her appearance, 
Miss Fitziu’s operatic talents also helped 
to make her rendering a highly effective 
and convincing one. Her fine voice is in 
its best state and she uses it with all her former art and 
intelligence. She knows how to make the most of a lyrical 
hrase and also masters the ability with which to project 
highly dramatic moments. She has made a close study of 
all the possibilities of Tosca and her delineation lacks 
nothing to make it compelling. She was the recipient of 
a tremendous ovation on the part of her hearers and they 
recalled her time after time at the close of the various 
pe ee Tommasini is familiar here in his role as Mario 
Cavaradossi and his ringing voice and temperamental acting 
created the usual impression. The audience left him in no 
doubt as to the warmth of his reception. 

Mario Valle did the part of Scarpia, and while he has a 
fine voice and sings with discretion, nevertheless he leaves 
something to be desired in his portrayal. The sinister craft 
and subtle ferociousness of the famous Roman police chief, 
as depicted by Scotti at the Metropolitan, are not in the 
interpretation which Valle gives. He would do well to 
make himself more of a blood-curdling villain and to lose 
some of the benign and slow moving comfortableness with 
which he goes through the action of Scarpia. 

Others in the cast who did effective work, were: Francesco 
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coming season, giving three recitals. 





MAXIMILIAN PILZER, 


the violinist, who after an absence of sie years, will re-enter the concert field here the 
The first of them will take place at the Town 
Hall, on October 21, 1923. The second and third following will take place February 
3 and March 30, 1924. Mr. Pilzer’s first program will include two concertos, the — 
Bach E major and the Bruch G minor, followed by the usual groups of smaller numbers 
which will include a Paganini arrangement and an original composition by himself. 
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The Pavlowa New York Repertory 


Anna Pavlowa has scheduled a double task for herself in 
her two weeks of ballet performances at the Manhattan 
Opera House, beginning Monday, October 8. Formerly her 
programs have invariably consisted of two acts of ballet 
and six to eight divertissements, with another danseuse 
appearing in the first act and Mme. Pavlowa in the second. 
She has decided to appear in both acts of ballet every night 
and will also give two of her famous divertissements in each 
program. Her public has always called for much of Pav- 
lowa herself in her performances, and she has never stinted 
her share, while giving ample opportunities to her solo 
dancers, but this year each night is to bring an “all-Pav- 
lowa” program. 

The repertory for the first week, just cabled to S. Hurok, 
Inc., follows: Monday night, Chopiniana and Russian Folk 
Lore (new) ; Tuesday night, Amarilla and Oriental Impres- 
sions (new); Wednesday night, The Fairy Doll and Diony- 
sus; Thursday afternoon, The Magic Flute and Russian 
Folk Lore; Thursday night, Autumn Leaves and Russian 
Folk Lore; Friday night, Snowflakes and Dionysus; Satur- 
day afternoon, A Polish Wedding and The Fairy Doll; 


cerned about the safety of his property in 
Berlin and considering the possibility of 
removing his headquarters elsewhere. If 
he ventured into this region of political and 
economic unrest nevertheless, it was frank- 
ly not a matter of choice, but solicitude for 
the said property, and a sense of duty 
crystallizing in the desire to give readers 
of the Musicat Courter a true picture of 
conditions from the social and musical 
points of view, for experience has taught 
me that newspaper facts, even when cor- 
rect, have an inherent element of the sen- 
sational and must be “interpreted.” 

If I found everything quite normal—on 
the surface at least—it is, of course, due to 
the fact that the acute disorders and dan- 
gers of a few weeks ago were largely 
caused by the sudden and unprecedented 
débacle of the mark, which temporarily put 
the economic machinery out of joint; and 
these had been overcome, for the time be- 
ing, by the patriotic valor of the printing 
press. To save myself serious incon 
venience | bought a number of millions in 
Holland at usury rates and had the pleasure 
of seeing them melt away like sherbet in 
the tropic sun before I arrived at my desti- 
nation. But of that anon. . 

The said surface normality soon reas 
sured me to the extent of deciding to stick 
at my post this winter. It has not blinded 
me to the fact, however, that a second 
revolution, though a quiet one, has taken 
place during my absence from Berlin 
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AN Economic Revo.urtion, 
The first German revolution, precipi- 
tated by military pressure from outside, 


was purely political. Aside from certain 
artificial control measures it left the eco 
nomic system unchanged and permitted a 
certain profiteering class to enrich itself 
fabulously at the expense of the nation as 
a whole, largely by virtue of the constantly 
depreciating value of the mark. The suc- 
cessive post-war governments, harrassed 
by the spectre of national disruption, have 
not succeeded in exacting the just tribute 
of the profiteering classes, comprising in- 
dustrials, agrarians and big business gen- 
erally, and this has had a twofold break- 
down as the result—the breakdown of na- 
tional finance and of civic morals. Lack 
of faith in the currency and lack of faith 
in the country’s future (with the Allies’ 
continued animosity) has made the evasion 
of taxes in Germany a virtue rather thana 
crime, as it has made loyalty to the Repub- 
lic a sentiment to be ashamed of among the 
“better class.” 

These developments have precipitated 
the international situation culminating in 
the occupation of the Ruhr (the merits of which are out- 
side the range of this article), and this in turn has pro- 
duced the economic pressure resulting in what I have called 
the second revolution. The first revolution was political, 
the second is economic. As yet it has not run its course, 
but the first crisis is over. The fall of the Cuno cabinet 
was due to popular pressure—the first spontaneous display 
of popular temperament since the days of Kapp. The new 
man at the helm is a Conservative, but the man who gives 
his cabinet the cachet is Hilferding, the Socialist Minister 
of Finance. 

How is the 
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economic revolution making itself felt? 


(Continued on page 30) 





McCormack’s First New York Concert 


John McCormack, who has just returned to America 
following a triumphal tour of various European countries, 
will open his American concert season at the Century 
Theater, Sunday night, September 30. The proceeds of 
this concert will go to the New York Foundling Hospital 
Mr. McCormack’s tour will extend from coast to coast 
and is booked solidly up to May 1, 
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FAMOUS BRITISH SONGS AND THEIR MAKERS 


By Carl Holliday 


Professor of American Literature at the University of Toledo, Ohio 21 the days of his life. Undoubtedly he received the 


Scotch Songs 

The Scotch are lovers—lovers of nature, their coun- 
try, its many heroes. It has been declared, indeed, that 
the Scotch are in love with love itself. Certainly they 
have produced an astounding number of love-songs, 
some of them world-famous. : 

Annie Laurie, for instance, is known in almost every 
land, but its authorship is not at all widely known. The 
popular idea that it was written by the greatest of Scotch 
poets, Robert Burns, is incorrect, Annie Laurie was an 
actual woman, born December 16, 1682, the daughter of 
Sir Robert Laurie of Maxwelton House, Scotland. When 
she was about eighteen (in 1700) William Douglas of 
Fingland, Scotland, fell in love with her, and, as the Scotch 
say, they made a “bargain;” that is, they became eng ed, 
but. a controversy arose between Douglas and her father 
ind as Douglas’ grand-daughter long afterwards declared, 
“he dinna get her after a’.” But Douglas, in his love, 
wrote a song about her, opening with the words: 


Maxwelton’s banks are bonnie, 
They're a’ clad owre wi’ dew, 
Where I an’ Annie Laurie 
Made up the bargain true, 
Made up the bargain true, 
Which ne'er forget s’all be, 
An’ for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me doun an’ dee, 


Long afterwards Lady John Scott, composer of another 
Douglas, Tender and True, changed the first 


famous song, t ] a 
stanza of the old lyric, Annie Laurie, wrote the second and 
third stanzas, and composed the melody that has carried the 
words around the world. 


Still another of Scotland's ancient songs is The Blue 
Bells of Scotland 


Oh, where, and oh, where is your Highland laddie gone? 

Oh, where, and oh, where is your Highland laddie gone? 
He's gone to fight the French for King George upon the throne, 
And it's oh, in my heart how I wish him safe at home! 


The words and the tune are a very old Scotch Border 
song; that is, one composed on the borderland between 
England and Scotland. The Scotch themselves had long 
known and loved the little ballad, but it did not gain wide 
fame until a Mrs. Jordan sang it in her London concerts 
in 1786 ; 

Of all the Scotch melodies the best war song or marching 
song is The Campbells are Coming—a,song so old that 
we cannot trace its origin. We simply know that it goes 
back to those days when fierce battles between clans or 
families were common in Scotland, Perhaps you have 
read how when the British and Scotch soldiers at ucknow, 
India, were besieged and starving, a Scotch woman in camp, 
long before anybody else, heard many miles awa the 
bag-pipes of the rescuers playing this very song, and how 
her companions thought that hunger had driven her insane 
until they themselves began to hear the welcome music. It 
is particularly suited to marching; for it has the stress or 
thump that soldiers find helpful in keeping step. 

The Campbells are comin’, Oho, Oho, 
The Campbells are comin’, Oho, Oho, 
The Campbells are comin’ to bonnie Lochleven, 
The Campbells are comin’, Oho, Oho! 

Probably just as ancient is Auld Lang Syne, the opening 
lines of which Robert Burns copied down as an aged man 
sang them by the roadside. Burns wrote a friend: “Is not 
the Scot's phrase ‘Auld Lang Syne’ exceedingly expres- 
sive? There is an old song and tune which has often thrilled 
through my ‘soul , . . Light lie the turf on the breast of 
the Heaven-inspired poet who composed this glorious frag- 
ment.” 

As early as 1600 Sir Robert Aytoun of Scotland wrote 
a song using those words, “Auld Lang Syne,” and a popular 
Scotch poet, Allan Ramsay, wrote another version about 
1724. Burns reshaped the first stanza of the ancient ballad 
and added the second and third stanzas. He himself never 
heard the tune to which we now sing it; for that was 
composed after Burns’ day by an Englishman, William 
Shield. 

Another ancient song that Burns revised is My Love's 
Like a Red, Red Rose. He himself wrote the well-known 
words of the first stanza, certainly the best part of the 
poem ; 

©, my luve's like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June; 

O, my luve's like the melodie 
That's sweetly play'd in tune. 

The remainder was probably written by a Lieutenant 
Hinches just before he left his sweetheart when he went 
to war many years before Burns was born, 

Burns had a custom of watching out for old songs sung 
by the people in cottage or field. When he discovered a 
good one he improved and published it. This he did to 
My Heart's in the Highlands. The first half of the first 
stanza he wrote just as he heard it, but the remainder he 
changed greatly. A song that is wholly his, however, is 
Afton Waters: 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream,—- 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream, 

The Afton River is in Ayrshire, where Burns was born, 
and the song was written as a tribute of gratitude to a 
woman of high rank, Mrs. Stewart of Afton Lodge, who 
had given him encouragement and praised his writings. 

Still another of the songs entirely by him is Ye Banks 
and Braes of Bonnie Doon, the music of’ which is by James 
Miller. 

But one of the gayest of the songs attributed to Burns, 
Comin’ Through the Rye, is again simply his improve- 
ment upon an ancient ballad. ¢ poem did not at first 
indicate at all a rye field, but, instead, the Rye River in 
Ayrshire. One went across the little stream on stepping 
stones, and the Scotch boys used to loiter on the banks to 
see if any of the girls would slip in while crossing. Often- 
times a gitl fell in, and thus came the original song: 

Comin’ th . 2 
Comin’ i ay pad me 

She draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Comin’ through the Rye! 

Oh, Jenny's a’ wat, poor body, 
Jenny's seldom dry; 

She draiglet a’ her _petticoatie 
Comin’ through the Rye! 

Burns took the ideas and some of the original lines and 
made the song that we know today. The tune had been 


Article Il—Scotch and Irish Songs 


[The first article—E Songs—was 
last week’s issue of the Musical Courier.— 


Copyright, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 
known to the Scotch a century or more before Burns was 


born. 
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The death of this genius, Burns, was indeed a 
one, Drinking and over-work had ruined him, and as 
lay dying in utter poverty, an officer battered at the door 
demanding that debts be paid. A neighbor-girl, Jessie 
Lewars, had been helping Mrs, Burns during the last days 
of the husband’s illness, and he in gratitude asks, “Jessie, 
dear, what can I do to repay you?” “Write me a song,” 
she quickly answered. And weak as he was, he hastily 
scribbled the tender poem: 

O, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My Pate to the angry aurt, 
‘d shelter thee, I'd shelter thee. 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
me bield should be my bosom, 
‘o share it a’, to share it a’. 

That was in July, 1796; forty years later Felix Mendels- 
sohn, the German composer, wrote the fitting music for 
this death-song of Burns. 

Irish Songs 

Doubtless the most Irish of Irish songs is The Wearing 
of the Green, The name of the composer of either words 
or music has never been discovered. All we know is that 
during the struggle between England and Ireland in 1798 
there suddenly appeared on the streets of Dublin a crude 
sheet of printin pon this ballad. In a few days~the 
song had spread all over Ireland, and year after year one 
could hear it, especially on St. Patrick’s Day. Then, in 
1870, an Irish play-writer, Dion Boucicault, introduced it 
to English and Americans in one of his plays, and thus 
spread its fame so that scarcely a nation in the world is 
without its singer of the lines: 

O Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that’s goin 

The shamrock is forbid by law to grow on Irish ground; 

St. Patrick’s Day no more we'll keep, his colors can't be seen, 

For there’s a bloody law agin’ the wearing of the green. 

I met with N: r Tandy, and he took me by the hand, 

And he said, ““How’s poor old Ireland, and how does she stand?’ 

She's the most distressful country that ever yet was seen, 

They are hanging men and women there for wearing of the green. 

Still another of the Irish songs known not only in the 
Emerald Isle, but in America is The Girl I Left Behind Me, 
written about 1650. It began to be used as a song sung by 
soldiers embarking for foreign service about 1750, and in 
our own Revolutionary and Civil Wars it was exceedingly 
popular as a marching tune accompanied by fife and drum. 

Just as Scotland had its song-poet, Burns, so Ireland 
had its writer of songs, Tom Moore. A brilliant, versatile 
man, well educated, handsome, a g musician, and cer- 
tainly a ready writer, good fortune followed him nearly 
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largest ~_— ever given for a volume of poems 
"$80,000 or his Irish Melodies. None of these “melo- 
dies” is deep in thought or contents, but each touches 
the public heart. One is The Harp That Once Through 
Tara's Halls: 
The harp that once thro’ 
The soul of music 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fied. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more. 

Tara was the ancient royal castle near Dublin, and in 
this poem Moore pictures that sadness which is generally 
aroused by the ruins of a former splendor and power. The 
tune, like nearly every one fitted to the Irish melodies, is of 
very old Irish origin. : : 

Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms is 
another from Moore’s Irish melodies, while from the same 
collection a much nobler poem, often sung in America, is 
Oft in the Stilly Night: 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 

But of all Moore’s songs doubtless the most_universally 
sung is The Last Rose of Summer. He _ himself 
related that as he walked one autumn day along a path 
he was about to strike off the fading flower with his 
cane. Suddenly the pathos of the idea of the lonely rose 
came to him, and then and there he composed the words: 

'T is the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone; 

All her lovely companions 

re faded and gone; 

No flow’r of her kindred, 
No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 

In closing this review of Irish songs we must not, of 
course, forget Julia Crawford’s well known Kathleen 
Mavourneen, published first in an English magazine in 
1835, and put to music by Frederick Nicholls-Crouch. Poor 
Crouch died in utter poverty at Baltimore, singing in his 
last moments the words for which he had composed the 
pathetic music: 

Kathleen, Mavourneen! the gray dawn is breaking, 
The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 
The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking— 
Kathieen, Mavourneen! what, slumbering still? 
_ Thus each section of the British Isles has contributed 
its share of the songs that have enriched English literature. 
Such songs are not suege highly artistic or deeply thought- 
ful, but all of them touch those sentiments that are common 
to all human souls. They show in themselves that the 
sorrows and joys of others are our sorrows and joys also, 
and thus prove to us all through the power of music, 
what Robert Burns has declared: 


That man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Tara's halls 








CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
ANNOUNCES PROSPECTUS 





Wagnerian Company Will Offer City Its First Performance 
of Ring—Concert Announcements Giye Unusual 
Promise 

Cleveland, Ohio, September. 18.—Nikolai Sokoloff will 
open the season of the Cleveland Orchestra, October 11 
and 13. An imposing list of soloists has been announced. 
The orchestra will have a few new faces in its personnel 
this year. Arthur Beckwith, formerly concertmaster with 
the Royal Philharmonic’ and the Queens Hall Orchestra 
directed by Sir Henry Wood, in London, is coming to the 
concertmaster’s desk. Carlton Cooley returns to the first 
chair in the viola section. Ralph Silverman will be with the 
first violins and also will play the second violin in the string 
quartet. Victor de z remains as principal cellist. The 
orchestra is fortunate in having the continted services of 
Arthur Shepherd, assistant conductor. There will be sixteen 
pairs of symphony subscription concerts, eight Sunday after- 
noon “Pop” concerts, four Tuesday evening Promenade 
concerts and the usual series of children’s, school, and com- 
munity concerts, The orchestra has also about fifty out-of- 
town engagements, 

Nikolai Sokoloff has been engaged to appear with the 

on Symphony Orchestra in Queens Hall. This will 
constitute the Cleveland conductor’s fifth appearance as con- 
ductor of the London Symphony Orchestra. Invitations have 
come to him to conduct in Stockholm, with the Konzert- 
verein, and in Warsaw. During Mr. Sokoloff’s absence 
from Cleveland Ernst Dohnanyi and Georges Enesco will 
be guest conductors. Frank Bridge, the distinguished British 
composer, also will be a st conductor early in the season, 
directing performances of his symphonic suite, The Sea. 

The news that the Wagnerian Opera Com will repeat 
its visit will be welcome to many. The cneree wil be om 
in the Masonic Hall, this year. The Ring will be heard 
oes yd the first ~— gs, get egg ceo will be 

arriage o igaro, aron ohann 
Strauss), and La Juive (Halevy). aye G 

The city of Cleveland will sponsor four concerts, to be 
a in t — pp mee bn Cleveland Orchestra 
will appear at two of these the artists enga; are 
John McCormack, Mary Garden, John Charles Tenge and 
a quartet from the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mrs, Franklyn B, Sanders announces six concerts in the 
Chamber Music Society series. The organizations announced 
are the Cleveland gy | Quartet, the New York Chamber 
Music Ensemble, the Flonzaley and the String 
Quartets. B, P. 


Burmester Tour Begins October 19 


, Willy Burmester will make his first American rance 
in a violin recital at Philadelphia on October 19. The 
following evening he returns to New York for an a rance 
at Carnegie Hall, his first New York engagement in twent 
years. In his first concert he will give Raff's concerto in 
minor, said to be the first time this has ever been presented 





on the American stage. A group of his own transcriptions 
will also be included. 


Lovette School Has Larger Home 


The splendid success experienced by the Lovette School 
of Music, of Washington, D. C., throughout the season of 
1922-1923, the first year in the Capital, necessitated a change 
of location and larger quarters. 

The new home—formerly the residence of Ex-Governor 
Merriam, of Minnesota—is ideally located on one of Wash- 
ington’s most beautiful streets, a block from Sixteenth street, 
half a block from Connecticut avenue, Washington’s Fifth 
avenue, and within walking distance of the business center. 

The English sty‘e reception rooms and spacious studios 
make the new very adaptable for a school of music 
and the arrangement of other rooms suitable for the accept- 
ance of a limited number of resident students. 

Eight States were represented by resident students during 
the past season, evidence of the wide reputation of the 
instructors. Advanced students appeared publicly on many 
occasions, creating a very deep impression, critics and other 
musicians alike being very lavish in their encomiums. 

The methods employed in the Lovette School of Music 
embrace only the very best of modern ideas, dealing psycho- 
logically and physiologically with every phase of the subject 
from relaxation to interpretation. A special feature in the 
piano department is the fact that students may study with 
assistant teachers who have been trained by Mr. Lovette 
for years. This plan gives the student the advantage of 
frequent lessons at less expense, and as students are fre- 
quently examined by Mr. Lovette personally, the system has 
proven productive of excellent results. 

Mr. Lovette will hold a class in the technic of teaching 
once per week for a period of ten lessons, commencing 
October 1. Mrs. Lovette as head of the voice department 
met prospective students on September 15 to try their voices 
and fove her candid opinion and advice as to their vocal 
possibilities. 

The Lovette School of Music announces the affiliation of 
Elena de Sayn of the de Sayn School of Violin. Miss de 
Sayn is a Russian violinist, well known on the continent 
of Europe, where she received her training, as well as in the 
United States. Special attention will given to stage 
deportment, carriage, public appearance, and, in the case 
of voice students, Italian diction and dramatic work. New 
York appearances are arranged for. 
hi" season opened September 15 and will-close June 15, 


Two Great Works on Nikisch’s Program 


Mitja Nikisch will include two of the greatest works for 
the pianoforte at his New York debut in Carnegie Hall on 
October 23, namely the chromatic fantasy and fugue by 
Bach and the Sonata Appassionata by Beethoven. 


Forsberg’s Bookings 
Conrad Forsberg’s bookings for September included: S 
tember 12, Youngstown, Ohio; 13, Akron, Ohio: 15, Erie, 
Pa.; 18, Ridgway, Pa. and 20, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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HE conflict between the Ideal and the Real is to be 

found in every phase of human existence, but its 

importance in the study of singing is so great as to 
warrant the attention of all those who are interested in this 
branch of music. Vocal students ere continually being 
urge’ to cultivate an ideal of tone quality, it being im- 
pressed upon them that if they do not succeed in forming 
a correct mental conception of the tone they wish to sing, 
their efforts to produce satisfactory tones will be without 
avail. 

In this connection it is of particular interest to note the 
opinion of an eminent critic and writer upon the subject of 
singing, which was published in a recent issue of a musical 
periodical. This viewpoint, while actually only representing 
an individual opinion, expresses so clearly the genera! atti- 
tude towards the above question that the writer reproduces 
it herewith: 

“The art of singing is an aesthetic art; not an anatomical 
study. It begins with an ideal dwelling in the realm of the 
conception of tonal beauty; not in the domain of the cor- 
rect movement of muscles. The problem of the great mas- 
ters of the early period was to ascertain the best way of 
singing beautiful tones on every vowel sound threughout 
the entire range of a voice; not to find how to operate cer- 
tain parts of the body and decide that such operations ought 
to give the tone. They reasoned from the tone to the opera- 
tion; not from the operation to the tone. Too many mod- 
ern theorists seems to proceed in the latter way, and that 
is why they build up complicated and unnatural processes 
which confuse students and do incalculable harm.” 

Here we have an absolutely definite expression of opinion 
as regards the cultivation ot an ideal tone quality in sing- 
ing; a glorification of the ideal and a disparagement of the 
real. Unfortunately, however, for the success of such 
methods, the production of tone is and remains a question 
of the action and interaction of muscles. Voice is a physical 
phenomenon and physical phenomena are not produced by 
imaginative efforts. To urge the cultivation of an ideal 
of beautiful singing in the student’s mind is an entirely 
different matter, but to state that tone production begins in 
the realm of tonal beauty is merely an attempt to evade the 
problems which confront the vocal student by a flight into 
the realms of the imagination. Without the establishment 
of an adequate and reliable technic of voice production a 
singer is unable to direct his attention towards the emotional 
and intellectual content of the song, and the finest of emo- 
tional and intellectual qualities a singer may possess must 
remain unexpressed, unless the singer’s technic is sufficiently 
good to allow these qualities to be conveyed to the hearers 
through the medium of beautiful tones. 

A solution to the problem of voice production can never be 
attained by a begging of questions so intimately related to 
the subject. To be sure, these questions call for a great 
variety of study; anatomy, physiology, physics, psychology, 
all enter into the solution; and while the waiving of such 
considerations aside with a plea to adhere to the ideal and 
ignore the real may be a pleasant method, it is not one 
which has a just claim to our intelligence. 

That such methods of reasoning are not confined to the 
study of singing alone, but are found to be contained in the 
laxity of thought 2 generally prevalent is stated clearly 
by Professor John Dewey in his Reconstruction in Philos- 
ophy, that the writer has taken the liberty of quoting from 
the chapter on Logical Reconstruction. Professor Dewey 
says: “Thinking, however, is not. the only way in which 
a personal solution of difficulties is sought. As we have 
seen, dreams, reveries, emotional idealizations are roads 
which are taken to escape the strain of perplexity and 
conflict. According to modern psychology, many system- 
atized delusions and mental disorders, probably hysteria it- 
self, originate as devices for getting treedom from trouble- 
some, conflicting factors. Such considerations throw into 
relief some of the traits essential to thinking as a way of 
responding to difficulty. The short-cut solutions alluded 
to do not get rid of the conflict and problems; they only 
get rid of the feeling of it. Because the conflict remains in 
fact and is evaded in thought, disorders arise.’ 

It is not difficult to see how clearly this applies to the 
attempted solution of the problems of voice production by 
encouraging imaginative dreams in regard to ideals of tone. 
Until the conditions have been established which permit of 
free and unhampered production, correct voice production 
must remain an unrealized ideal. 

In support of the policy of ignorance which the vocalist 
is advised to follow, it is often stated that a knowledge of 
the mechanics of the piano will neither add nor detract from 
the ability of the pianist, but it will not be denied that 
some knowledge of the mechanical principles which govern 
the production of the tone might save our ears from the 
harsh and jarring sounds which some pianists produce by 
a false conception of the amount of power necessary to pro- 
duce a certain result. Is it unreasonable to suggest that 
accurate knowledge of the manner in which the voice is 
produced would render the singer less likely to fall into 
a similar error and force his voice beyond its normal 
limits ? 

The contention that an ideal of beautiful tone must 
necessarily exist before the tone can be produced is an 
argument, the very plausibility of which tends to lead astray 
from the principles involved. In the first place, any con- 
ception we may have of a beautiful tone can only exist 
after tones have been heard. Therefore, an ideal of tone 
would consist of recalling to memory the pleasant qualities 
of a vast number of different tones, which when pieced to- 

ether in the imagination would form a composite whole, 
Such a tone may veritably be called an “ideal’ tone, but it 
can only exist as an unattainable ideal since it bears no 


relation to actual production. Are we to accept such a 
departure from the solid ground of practical experience as 
an intelligent means of training the voice, and expect it to 
yield facts applicable to problems which are concerned with 
physical elements and consist of changing physical habits 
of action? Professor Dewey asserts that: “the first dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of thinking is facing the facts— 
inquiry, minute and extensive scrutinizing, observation.” In 
this statement we find no intimation that moving vaguely 
in the realms of speculative imagination could be classed as 
intelligent thinking, and without intelligent thought and its 
ab ag application, how can we ever hope to solve a prob- 
em? 

If we turn to a practical application of these “idealistic” 
principles, we find that the student whose voice is un- 
developed, or hampered by incorrect habits is literally in- 
capable of producing a correct tone, for the simple reason 
that he lacks the physical ability to do so. Mentally he may 
conceive an ideal of beautiful tone, physically he is unable 
to produce it, since his vocal muscles lack adequate develop- 
ment. The only tone he is immediately able to produce is 
either one which is undeveloped or incorrectly produced 
or possibly both. How can he hope to change the physical 
action which is preventing the production of a correct tone 
if he is to remain in ignorance of the very processes which 
will enable him to do this? The natural consequence of 
such fallacious reasoning is to allow the student to sing a 
tone which to him approaches nearest to his ideal, and to 
hope that continued singing of this tone will result into 
its developing into the ideal. However, lacking the knowl- 
edge which will enable him to determine whether he is 
singing correctly or not, he is possibly and probably singing 
a tone which is incorrectly produced, and can therefore de- 
teriorate but not improve. 

A recognition of rational principles of vocal study can 
but lead to the conclusion that the attempted postulation 
of an ideal of tone quality is based upon a faulty appre- 
ciation of the facts which govern the production of the 
voice, These indicate beyond all doubt that attempts on 
the part of a singer to imagine the quality and type of tone 
which he will ultimately produce are a mere waste of time. 
The training of the voice calls for a reversal of generally 
accepted principles as regards the training of the ear, for 
the singer’s ear must be trained by his voice and not the 
voice by the ear. The writer is fully aware that to those 
versed in the conventional type of vocal methods this 
will appear an impossibility, but it only presents such an as- 
pect to those who are without a sufficiently comprehensive 
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understanding-of the subject of voice production, That this 
subject is extremely complicated cannot be denied, but to 
ignore or minimize its difficulties is not to solve them, ‘If 
the facts call for a reversal of principles hitherto employed, 
then these principles must be changed and made to conform 
with the results obtained by a careful study of the existing 
conditions, 


Success of the Dayton Choir 


Fine reports reach the Musicat Courter from disinter- 
ested parties regarding the accomplishments of the Dayton 


Choir of fifty voices, which has been brought to real 
perfection by Dayton’s youngest, but obviously greatly 
talented conductor, John Finley Williamson. What Mr 
Williamson has done with what was an ordinary, though 


well organized, church choir but three years ago, is not 
only astonishing, but it points the way to many conductors 
who argue that chorus choirs in the best churches are an 
impessibility. Some declare they cannot find voices and 
musical talent of interest and devotion. That all can be 
found is proved by the success of the chorus choir of 
Dayton’s famous old Westminster Church—for the con- 
gregation has worshipped in the old building since 1850 
Both the choir and Mr, Williamsen are destined to play 
a role in the development of American music. 

All the talking on this subject will not help—it is prac 
tical, hard, uphill work that is required—and since Manager 
M. H. Hanson has taken hold of the destinies of the choir, 
there are good prospects of the choir’s work becoming known 
all over the country. Much good will come out of the tour 
ing of this devoted band of fifty. When at home in Dayton 
the choir sings eighty strong at the church. The fifty 
singers who form the touring choir have been selected fot 
only because their enthusiastic employers grant them leave 
of absence, but also because the voices, especially in the 
soprano and alto sections, are of superior quality. The 
programs are carefully weighed and balanced and the Ameri 
can element will always predominate though John Sebastian 
Bach will always head every program. 


Hurok Stars Start Concert Season 

The real concert season in New York may fairly be said 
to start this year with the second week in October. In that 
week Manager Sol Hurok will present no less than four 
of his leading artists, two of them on Sunday, October 7 
Efrem Zimbalist in the afternoon at Carnegie Hall, and 
Chaliapin in recital at the Manhattan Opera House in the 
evening. 

The next evening, Monday, October 8, Anna Pavlowa and 
her company will begin a series of sixteen performances at 
the Ifanhattan Opera House, previous to her tour through- 
out the United States and Canada. The following Sunday, 
October 14, Mme. Ernestine Schumann Heink will! begin 
her season with a first recital under Hurok at Carnegie 


Hall. 

Other Hurok artists to be heard in New York in the 
coming season are Alma Gluck, former Metropolitan Opera 
soprano; Joseph Schwarz, baritone, heard here before with 
the Chicago Opera and in concert; Rudolph Polk, violinist ; 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, and the Cherniav sky Trio, 


Salzedo Vacationing at Seal Harbor 


Carlos Salzedo, the well known harpist and composer, 
has been having an enjoyable vacation at Seal Harbor, Me. 








CESAR THOMSON ARRIVES IN AMERICA TO HEAD VIOLIN 
DEPARTMENT OF ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 








César Thomson, one of the leading lights in the musical 
world both as concert violinist and teacher, arrived in New 
York on the S. S. Lapland of the Red Star Line, on Sep- 
tember 14, and at once was driven to the Hotel Martinique, 





CESAR THOMSON 


where a representative of the Musicat Courter called to 
ascertain full particulars regarding his plans. 

Mr. Thomson, with his accustomed courtesy, politely 
invited the scribe to a comfortable seat, and began by say- 


a particularly pleasant one. He 
further stated that it is thirty years since last he visited 
our shores, at which time he was heard as soloist in New 
York as well as in all the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. The veteran master looks the picture 
of robust health and expressed his desire to commence pro- 
fessional activities at once, His classes at the Ithaca Con 
servatory are scheduled to begin September 17, which 
makes his stay in New York very brief 

Mr. Thomson’s modesty necessitated extreme caution in 
gaining information. However, the writer learned that the 
master is hard at work on a book for advanced violin stu- 
dents of the art of violin playing, which will enable them, 
he believes, to overcome every phase of technical problems, 
not forgetting the thorough development of musicianship, 
which latter he considers the main requisite for an artist 

Mr. Thomson holds the distinction of having functioned 
as leading violin teacher at Liege and Brussels for a quarter 
of a century, where he succeeded such eminent masters as 


ing his trip across was 


Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, De Beriot, Leonard, Ysaye and 
others. His pupils, located in ali parts of the world, are 
filling important positions. He has always been recog 


nized as a master violinist and teacher and his coming has 
long been looked forward to by musicians in general, as 
well as his many friends and prospective pupils. 

From the time he entered upon his professional career 
until the present time, one triumph followed the other. He 
is not only one of the foremost technicians among violin- 
ists, but likewise is a musician who infuses warmth and 
fire into his work. In short he is an interpreter “par excel- 
lence.” 

As a man, teacher, and adviser, he has few equals. His 

many pupils honor and respect him with a reverence rarely 
heard of, and he in return acts not only as teacher, but also 
like a father to all who have placed their future in his 
care, . 
A great many violinists consider César Thomson the fore 
most exponent of the technic of Paganini. One of his 
accomplishments which astonished the violinistic world at 
the time was when he played the P. ’erpetual Motion, by Paga- 
nini, in fingered octaves, and this in the regular tempo, > 

Mr. Thomson received decorations from many of the 
crowned heads of Europe and the Orient.” His popularity 
has grown to such proportions that students from all parts 
of the United States and Cangda. have enrolled at the Ithaca 
Conservatory to be benefitted by his exceptional guidance 
Among these are a number of former pupils who studied 
with him while abroad. 

Mr. Thomson will, at the close of the Conservatory sea- 
son, return to his villa at Lugano, Switzerland. f, W. 








A Word About Elsie Janis 


In this country of hero worshippers public interest centers 
on a few great personalities. he names of the undis- 
puted leaders in our social, industrial, political and artistic 
life are known to every man, woman and child throughout 
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year after year increasing her admirers and adding to her 
tremendous popularity. Today, when the stage of the world 
is wallowing in mediocrity, offering entertainment much of 
which is gross and unrefined, Miss Janis stands out like an 
oasis in a great desert, her charm and wholesomeness and 
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the length and breadth of the land. Their names and photo- 
graphic likenesses are as familiar to the whole people as 
the individual is to his own family. 

In this category rightfully and surely belongs the name of 
Elsie Janis, one of the most widely known and universally 
beloved actresses of the American stage. For more than a 
decade Miss Janis has been before the American public, 
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extraordinary talents more interesting and fascinating than 
ever, ‘ 
Now, at the peak of her artistic achievements, Miss Janis 
is making her first concert tour, bringing to her new public 
that mellowed intelligence, imagination and finished touch 
which have made her as great a favorite in London and 
Paris as she is in her own country. She is one of the few 
American artists to win that favor and distinction in Europe. 
Concluding her last engagement in Paris just prior to taking 
up her present concert tour, Miss Janis left the French 
capital with the plaudits of its people still ringing in her 
ears as the ship on which she was sailing pulled away from 
the dock and nosed its way out into the ocean and headed 
for America. It was a great triumph for America’s greatest 
comedienne and mimic. E 

Miss Janis devoted the entire summer to arranging her 
first concert program. At her home, Manor House, Philipse 
Manor-on-the-Hudson, one of the show places on the beau- 
tiful Hudson River just above New York City, the little 
comedienne rehearsed her program day after day. She 
arranged a concert consisting of imitations, a set of char- 
acter songs and several costume dances, three separate and 
distinct talents in which she is incomparable, supreme, irre- 
sistible. 

Seizing upon some readily recognizable characteristic, 
Miss Janis’ impersonations of famous actors and actresses 
and men and women in public life are to the art of mimicry 
what the late Caruso’s voice was to music. In voice, man- 
nerisms, facial contortions and gestures her imitations not 
only duplicate the originals, but many times they display a 
tremendous improvement over the artistic attainments of her 
subjects. 

Miss Janis will have her own company, composed of a 
pianist, tenor, and violinist, all artists of the first rank if 
less known to the public than the star herself. The fact that 
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Miss Janis selected them and is sharing the stage with them 
is her endorsement of their artistic potency. Miss Janis is 
under the management of R. E. Johnston. 


Edna Indermaur a Popular Festival Soloist 


Edna Indermaur, contralto, is in lar demand for fes- 
tival appearances. She was sche to begin her fall 
engagements with one week at the Charlotte, N. C., Festival 
and from there she goes to Buffalo, N. Y., where she will 
be heard in a joint recital with Olga Samaroff at the Nationaj 
Festival, October 2. 

Miss Indermaur firmly believes in good diction as a 
necessary asset to good singing and she works this out 
carefully in her own case, realizing that in many cases the 
singers become careless with their native tongue. “In fact,” 
Miss Indermaur adds, “I venture to say that many of us 
do not know the American language.” She also has this 
to say: “The thing we are all striving for is simplicity and 
naturalness. Sometimes false conception of interpretation 
and exaggerated emotion leads to unnaturalness. The direct 
speaking of the words of the text on the lips with the in- 
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telligent mental picture back of it is real art and we will 
find that directness and sincerity always reach an audience.” 


Dr. Carl Returns 


William C, Carl returned from Paris on the Berengaria, 
in the best of health after his summer cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Dr. Carl visited the Guilmant family and his friend, 
Joseph Bonnet, in Paris, and returns with a portfolio of 
novelties for the coming season. 

The final arrangements are now in progress for the re- 
opening of the Guilmant Organ School on October 9. The 
examination tests for the Berolzheimer scholarships will be 
held Friday morning, October 5. The list of applicants for 
both scholarships and new students is large. The season 
will, without doubt, be one of the busiest the school has 
yet had during its long career. Dr. Carl has had many’ in- 
teresting experiences during his trip through the Near East 
and visited a large part of the important centers in the 
Old World, 





Bartik Back in October 


Ottokar Bartik, the well known impresario and _ ballet 
master at the Metropolitan Opera, has been delayed in 
returning from Europe because of the necessity of under- 
going in Prague a severe operation on his eyes, from which 
he did not recover as rapidly as expected. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bartik will reach New York, however, about October 1. 
Mr. Bartik is the organizer and manager of Prof. Ottokar 
Sevcik’s violin class, which has just begun work. 


Theodore Schroeder Resumes Teaching 


Theodore Schroeder, the well known teacher in this city, 
has returned to Boston and has begun teaching at his studio 
in the Pierce Building. Mr. Schroeder has a large follow- 
ing in this city and many of his pupils have enjoyed splendid 
success in public appearances throughout the country. Pres- 
ent indications point to an enrollment fully as large, if not 
larger than in the past. . 


Mrs. MacDowell Visits New York 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell was in New York for a few 
days last week visiting Miss Betts, one of her closest 
friends, who is seriousty ill. She returned to Peterborough 
to superintend the closing of this year’s colony and to 
arrange for some repairs which will be made on the colony 
buildings, 


Francis Moore Plays at Southampton 


Francis Moore, the well-known pianist, was heard in a 
recital at the home of Mrs. Edward Keyes Southampton, 

I., on August 28. Besides his solo numbers he played 
several selections with Hugo Kortschak, violinist. 





A. Buzzi-Peccia Scheduled to Arrive 
A. Buzzi-Peccia was scheduled to arrive in New York 
September 25, from Europe, where he has had a partner 


vacation. His studios will be reopened almost immediately 
after his arrival. 2 
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ANNA CASE 


A rarely beautiful woman with a really beautiful voice’”’—WN. Y. Herald 


Season 1923-1924 


Opening at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Sept. 30, 1923. 
Soloist with U. S. Marine Band 











Thirty concerts booked before 
Christmas, including fifteen 
appearances on the Pacific Coast 
under direction of L. E. Behymer, 


Selby Oppenheimer and Steers 
& Coman. 





Guest Star, Colorado Education 
Association, Grand Junction, 
Oct. 17, Pueblo, Oct. 18, Denver, 
Oct. 19. 





| Chicago Recital, Studebaker 
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Nov. 18, Direction: F. Wight 
Neumann. 
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| Honolulu. 
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Baltimore Announcements 


Baltimore, Md., September 16.—The William A. Albaugh 
Concert Bureau announces Chaliapin, Hofmann, Ruth 5t. 
Denis and Ted Shawn, the Ukrainian National Chorus, 
Zimbalist, Onegin, Martinelli, and Heifetz. Albaugh will 
present three concerts for the benefit of the Maryland Gen- 
eral Hospital, the soloists for which will be Louise Homer, 


John Charles Thomas, and Harold Bauer. Five concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra will be under the local direction 
of Mr. Albaugh, 

Mrs. Wilson»Greene, who entered the local musical field 


years ago, announces an interesting list of artists 
which includes Paderewski, McCormack, Rachmaninoff, 
Kreisler, Galli-Curci, De Pachmann, Garden, Hempel, 
D'Alvarez, Gerardy, and Elman. The appearances here of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra will also be under Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s charge, 

One of the early big events of the year will be the appear- 
ance of the Wagnerian Opera Company, 

Rehearsals for the opening of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra will soon be called. Gustav Strube will again be 
the conductor, The great success of this municipally en- 
dowed symphony orchestra has been due to the able work 
of Mr. Strube, who has been the conductor since its incep- 
tion eight years ago, 

A great symphonic organ will be installed shortly after 
the New Year at the Lyric Theater (where all the musical 
events are held), as a memorial to a prominent Baltimorean. 
The name of the donor is withheld at his request. This 
organ, it is said, will make possible a series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts which have, in the past, been held under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Organists in - local 
churches i i 
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Cyrena Van Gordon's Actvities 


Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has returned from a vacation spesit at Clear 
Lake (Wis.) and will begin her fall concert tour September 
27 at El Paso, Tex. She will sing September 30 at Kansas 
City, and her tour will take her further through Kansas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, Returning to Chicago October 12, 
Miss Van Gordon will appear October 17 at Detroit and 
October 18 at Terre Haute. Later engagements include 
Akron and Toledo, Ohio; Bowling Green, Ky.; Albion, 
Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich., and Kokomo, Ind. 

Among her new roles for the coming season are Marina 
in Boris Godunoff, Helen of Troy in Mefistofele, and Erda 
in Siegfried. She will be heard also in her favorite roles 
of Amneris in Aida, Venus in Tannhiuser, and Brunnhilde 
in The Valkyrie, 

While in the East this month Miss Van Gordon made a 
number of new records for the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, among them being Handel’s Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me? Manaahan’s Shepherd's Love Song, 
Meyerbeer’s A Mon Fils, Printemps qui Commence from 
Samson and Delilah, and Laborita Rivale from Aida. Her 
previous records include Lang's Irish Love Song, The Old 
Road, and several religious numbers, such as Rock of Ages, 
I Love to Tell the Story, and Lead, Kindly Light. 


Carolyn Lowe Resumes New York Classes 


Carolyn Lowe has returned to New York after a very 
Bese summer class of vocal teaching in Cleveland, 
Ohio, On September 7 she gave a recital at her studio at 
which some fine talent was heard. The youngest of the 
pupils, a girl of fifteen years, has a most promising voice of 
beautiful quality and an unusual range, freely and easil 
produced, Mme. Lowe intends to bring her to New York 
for study next season. 

The oldest pupil to appear was W. A. Fitch (soon to pass 
his seventieth birthday), who sang Duna, among other 
things, with lovely quality and free, clear production. Verna 
Dagey Hogan, soprano, well known Canton singer; Marion 
Brubaker Diebel, contralto, of the First Congregational 
Church quartet of Cleveland; Julian A. Fitch and Fern 
Bartholomew, sopranos, were others who sang, showing 
finely trained voices. So many students were anxious to 
continue their study that Mme, Lowe was urged to go to 
Cleveland from New York once in two weeks. Her pupils 
are already beginning their fall term in New York and 
there are several very good voices which will be heard in 
recital soon, 


Arthur Burton Pupil Wins Praise 


Another pupil from the class of that prominent Chicago 
vocal instructor and coach, Arthur Burton, who has won 
laurels for himself and reflected credit on his mentor, is 
Charles Young, tenor. After recent recitals in Minnesota, 
Mr. Young was accorded the following press praise; 


Charles Young, known as “ Duluth’s favorite singer,” he rearast 
to Duluth after a busy week in Faribault and at Superior, In the 
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former city Mr, Young sang at the Minnesota State convention of 
the American Legion, and in the latter city he repeated his program 
at the Wisconsin convention of the gion. His work was highly 
praised by the press of the two cities, and the Legion men gave a 
reat welcome to the former entertainer of the soldier boys. Mr. 
Young made a great hit at Faribault, according to the press of that 
city, which announces that he was made State department soloist 
and will go with the Legion to California. The convention adopted 
a resolution thanking Mr. Young for his work.—Duluth Herald, 
August 22, 1923. 


Mr. Young is one of the finest soloists that the Municipal Band 
management has ever had, and his beautiful tenor voice won him a 
great ovation.—The Faribault Daily News, 





Carl M. Roeder a Busy Teacher 


A busy teacher was Carl M. Roeder last week, for some 
of his artist pupils collaborated in two radio recitals, Wan- 
amaker auditorium, and others gave a solo recital there. 
On September 18, Hannah Klein played for the radio, in- 
cluding pieces by Paderewski, Chopin, Leschetizky, Brahms, 
Moszkowski, and Sternberg. September 20, Dorothy Roed- 
er, the yifted young daughter of Mr. Roeder played works 
by Bach, Chopin, MacDowell, Brahms, Palmgren, and 
Rachmaninoff, and associated in the solo recital in the same 
auditorium on September 22 were Hannah Klein, Therese 
Obermeier, and Dorothy Roeder. The last-named program 
contained such interesting piano numbers that it is here- 
with reprinted: Alceste Caprice (Gluck-Saint-Saéns), C 





“May Peterson delighted a highly in- 
terested gathering of music lovers with 
her refined singing of a program which 
suited the peculiar gifts of the charm- 
ing artist to a marked degree. Miss 


Peterson has unquestionably made a 
keen study of her art and must be 
given great credit for the intelligent 
manner in which she transmitted the 


message of the composer.” 


The Vancouver Province said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique, and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 








minor Nocturne (Chopin), Cracovienne Fantastique (Pad- 
erewski), Miss Obermeier; Arabesque (Leschetizky), 
Zephyr, Op. 57 (Moszkowski), Etude de Concert, C minor 
(Sternberg), Hannah Klein; Rhapsodie, B minor (Brahms), 
Berceuse (Chopin), Humoresque (Rachmaninoff), Miss 
Roeder. 

To a friend Mr. Roeder wrote: “Fine summer? Me too! 
Vacationing in the Green and White Mountains of Vermont 
this year. Have plunged into the busiest of seasons.” It 
is noted that his announcement names Orange, N. J,, Wed- 
nesdays as his day there, and that he will be assisted in 
primary and intermediate grades by teachers trained by 
him in his methods, 


The New Miller-Van der Veer Studio 


The Reed Miller-Nevada Van der Veer studios will not, 
after all, be situated at 116 West 74th Street, as announced 
in the Musica, Courter of September 13. There was a 
hitch in the negotiations so that Mr. Miller has now leased 
a large studio apartment at 50 West 67th Street, where 
he and Mme. Van der Veer will teach after October 1 


Grace Whistler in Los Angeles 


Grace Whistler, the former New York vocal teacher and 
singer, is on her way to Los Angeles, where she expects 
to teach a master class, having a number of very prominent 
musicians already booked for lessons. 





Giannini’s New Dates 
Dusolina Giannini keeps on adding to her extensive list 
of dates. Recent bookings are a joint recital with Sascha 
Jesobeen at Perth Amboy on October 5 and a recital at 
inehurst, N. C., on February 14. 
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J. Powell Jones Passes Away 


The opening of the Cleveland Public Schools was over- 
cast with gloom by the death of J. Powell Jones, for 
twenty-two years connected with the school system as 
= of public school music. 

Mr. Jones was born in Wales, in 1853, and educated in 
the Royal College of Music and Guildhall’ College, London. 
His first activity upon coming to America, at the age of 
twenty-one, was the organizing of a chorus at Youngstown, 
Ohio, which soon after won the first prize at an Eisteddfod 
for Ohio and Pennsylvania contestants. This won him 
fame as a choral conductor, and every successive season 
saw him at work with several organizations. He was also 
in constant demand as adjudicator in Eisteddfods all over 
the country. Last year he went to Wales and, at the National 
Eistedfod, had the supreme joy of leading a great mass 
of Welshmen in the singing of their national ant 

Throughout his long term of service in Cleveland, Mr. 
Jones was director of the choir of Epworth Memorial 
Methodist Church, and also of the Harmonic Club, an ora- 
torio society of great merit. His influence on music in 
the public schools can hardly be overestimated. His chorus 
of 500 boys with unchanged ag _sang twice before the 
superintendents’ section of the N The entertaining 
of the National Music Supervisors’ Conference last spring 
came as the crowning glory to a long life of service in the 
field of song. 


Miami Conservatory Faculty Additions 


Miami, Fla., September 14—The Miami Conservatory, 
Bertha Foster director, has engaged Elise Graziani as vocal 
instructor. Mme. Graziani is the wife of the late Signor 
Graziani, of Berlin, to whom Geraldine Farrar owes the 
success of her first appearance in the Berlin Royal Opera. 

Mana-Zucca, composer and concert pianist, will be the head 
of the — department of the Miann Conservatory, 

Mrs. W. J. Morrison, lecture-recitalist, whose MacDowell 
lecture-recitals are given all over the country for the benefit 
of the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H., has also 
joined the conservatory faculty. 

Dewing Woodward, winner of numerous medals in France 
for her paintings exhibited there, will be instructor of paint- 
ing and drawing. Miss Woodward i is one of the two Ameri- 
cans who have won the Grand Concours de Portrait, at the 
Academie Julian, 

Marjorie Rice Burlingham, Chautauqua reader, has been 
added to the staff as teacher of expression and dramatic 
art. t.-B. S. 


Another Brennan Pupil Broadcasts Program 


A number of the piano pupils of Agnes Claire Brennan 
have broadcasted programs recently. The latest one is May 
Mahoney, who played at Station WJZ (Aeolian Hall studios 
of the Radio Corporation of America), Tuesday afternoon, 
September 11. Her program consisted of: Waltz-Prelude, 
Poldini; Why, Schumann; May Night, Palmgren; Andante 
Finale from Lucia (for left hand alone); prelude in E 
minor, Mendelssohn; Improvisation, MacDowell; Arabesque 
No. 1, Debussy; Butterfly, Grieg; Prelude, op. 28, 17 and 
20, Chopin; Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1, Chopin. She received 
much praise for the splendid way in which she rendered 
her program and is another pupil to do credit to the Bren- 
nan studio. Miss Mahoney will be heard in her own recital 
at Miss Brennan’s studio this winter. 


Katharine Goodson Opens American 
Season 


Katharine Goodson, the popular English pianist, arrived 
in New York last week okt abroad and will open her 
American season by appearing at Pittsfield, Mass., Sep- 
tember 27 and 29, Thereafter her touring will take her to 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 


César Thompson Greeted by Former Pupils 


When César Thompson, the noted violin pedagogue, ar- 
rived in this country, he was met at the dock by Mary 
Naimska and Miss Schreier, both of whom were pupils of 
his in Belgium. They spent’ some time with their former 
teacher before his departure for Ithaca to take up his work 
there as head of the violin department of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. 


Lexington Music College Sponsors Concerts 
_The Lexington College of Music, Anna Chandler Goff 
directress, announces a splendid list of artists who are to 
= in the Woodland Auditorium. This includes Mc- 

rmack, Leginska, Thibaud, John Charles Thomas, and 
Lazzari and Salvi in joint recital. 
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LynNnwoop FARNAM IN ENGLAND. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, writes friends: “I have had a 
very interesting and profitable time over here; will sail on 
the Berengaria. At my recital in St. Mary Radcliffe Church, 
Bristol, st 27 (my English debut), the church was 

cked, with two thousand persons present. Playing in 

ork Minster was altogether enjoyable and_ thrilling.” 
Programs received show that he played works by’ Bach, 
Harvey Grace, Edward Shippen Barnes, Philin James, Louis 
Vierne and Healey Willan, and the Yorkshire Post devotes 
half a column to his unusual and striking playing. A 
photograph shows the young organist standing in front 
of an English music shop, with his recital poster advertise- 
ment behind him. 

CapouiLLiez RecitaL IN READING, Pa. 

Francois Capouilliez, basso cantante, and Edith Gyllen- 
berg, pianist, were associated in a well patronized recital in 
Reading, Pa., at the Women’s Club, September 17, in which 
the singer was heard in songs by Purcell, Handel, Schumann, 
Wolf, Brahms, Wagner, Franck, Delmet, Dvorak, Mouss- 
orgsky, Hallett Gilberté, Edwin Schneider, Mrs. Chas. G. 
Francklyn, Bainbridge Crist and Berwald. Mr. Capouilliez 
has made tremendous artistic progress during the last year. 

JosepuHine Kirpar anv Exsa Lettine, Duetists. 

Misses Kirpal and Letting, soprano and mezzo, have been 
friends and musical co-workers in Germany for some years 
past, the former being the daughter of Mrs. Kirpal, of 
Flushing. They have sung much in Germany _ together, 
sharing recitals in which each sang solos, combined-with 
standard operatic and other duets. Charming in its daintiness 
and finish was their singing for a New York private audi- 
ence of the duet from Cosi Fan Tutte, and Echos (Moir) 
was equally. well sung and much enjoyed. Miss Kirpal 
sang Caro Salve (Handel), and Du bist die Ruh (Schubert), 
with beautiful voice control and real expression. She was 
a pupil of the famous Etelka Gerster, and, on her demise, 
was a pupil of Mme. Grumbacher du Jong as well as of 
Siegfried Ochs in Berlin. Her voice is a high lyric colora- 
tura soprano, and both young women will be heard at the 
October 11th meeting of the National Opera Club. 

ReGALBuTO Sisters PLAy For Rapto. 

Mary Regalbuto, who last year, as a pupil of August 
Fraemcke at the New York College of Music, was a prize 
winner at the Marta Nieh Impromptu Prize Contest, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, gave a radio broadcast central recital 
with her sister, Victoria, September 13. Afterward Charles 
B. Popenoe, program manager, wrote her, mentioning her 
entertaining half hour, “which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
our large radio audience.. We were very glad to give our 
‘listeners-in’ the privilege of listening to your joint piano 
work, which is-rather an unusual feature with us.” 

Hevten Graves, Soprano, Instructor AND BusINEss 
Woman. 

Helen Graves, soprano, a pupil of Myron Whitney, is 
soloist in a Greenwich, Conn., church, teaches in a New 
York City school, and also holds a business position, from 
all of which it may be seen that she is a busy girl, She 
was the unanimous choice of her church music committee, 
where her singing and personality are much admired; also 
her school principal urges that she give all her time to 
school work, 

Music Stupents’ Leacue AFrFArrs. 

President J. Fletcher Shera, and secretary, Florence Men- 
delssohn, in the September bulletin of the Music Students’ 
League, prints the August 15 radio concert program which 
was performed by May Selis and Harold Roberts, singers, 
and Julia Le Vine, pianist. The September calendar contains 
some interesting items, and notes that the third students’ 
concert, followed by a dance, will take place at a later date. 

YounG Musicrans’ Gump Activities. 


September 13, a recital was given in the Knabe concert 
salon, Joseph Werden, host, the artists being Anna Sims 
Glusker, soprano; Joseph Farraro, pianist, and Dorothy 
Kolb, violinist. September 20, Albert E. Ruff, Farrar’s 
adviser, gave a talk to the Guild on the vocal muscular 
system. The Guild orchestra began rehearsing September 
14, under the direction of Florence Irene Jones; September 
11, the Guild presented a musical program for the American 
Association of Engineers at the Hotel McAlpin. Guild 
members are enjoying San Carlo Opera performances. “The 
Guild is ran for and by music students,” says the bulletin. 

Erne. Watson Usner, Coach AND ACCOMPANIST. 

When Sue Harvard wanted an accompanist for her tour 
last year in England and Wales she employed Ethel Watson 
Usher, who during that tour won many fine encomiums in 
the English and Welsh press for her sympathetic and artistic 
accompanying. Miss Usher has re-opened her studios for 
the season, playing for prominent singers and instrumen- 


talists, as well as being organist of a large Harlem church. 
F. W. R. 


Myra Hess Here 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, is in America again. 


She arrived on the S. S. Cedric, September 16, and left New 
York after a brief stay for Pittsfield, Mass.,. where she 
will play at the festival, starting her third American concert 


tour. 
Miss Hess’ New York recital is scheduled for October 


24, when she will present an unusually interesting program, 
playing some English compositions not heard heretofore in 
this country. 


New York Oratorio Society Engages Amy 
Ellerman 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, is engaged to sing the con- 
tralto role in The Messiah at Carnegie Hall, December 
26 and 29, with the New York Oratorio Society and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Verbrugghen Quartet Busy Rehearsing 


Henri Verbrugghen writes to Daniel Mayer that all the 
members of his quartet have at last arrived from Aus- 
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tralia and that they are busily engaged in rehearsing their 
programs for the series of six concerts scheduled i the 
early part of October in Aeolian Hall. They have engaged 
a house at Minnetonka Lake, on the outskirts of Minnea- 
polis, and there, in peace and quiet, the four musicians are 
and moulding the beautiful melodies of the -im- 
mortal chamber works of Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms. 
The first concert of the series will take place on the eve- 
ning of October 2 and the program will be as follows: 
a tty op. 51, No. 2, in A minor, by Brahms; quartet in 
3, by Mozart; and quartet, op. 59, No. 1, in F, by Bee- 
thoven, 5 
In connection with this unusual. series. of chamber music 
concerts it is interesting to note that New York will have 
an; opportunity to hear a string quartet which has played 
for more than twenty years in Europe and Australia. It 
will also be the only opportunity, since immediately there- 
after Mr. Verbr hen will resume his work as conductor 
of the Minneapolis Orchestra, while the other members 
will return to their various musical activities. 


Georgette Leblanc Sings Over French Radio 


Recently, Mme. Georgette LeBlanc spoke and sang over 
the radio in Paris to an audience of approximately 400,000. 
The famous artist, who is at present working in her first 
cinema, gave a talk on the Moving Picture in America, in 
which she indicated the vast proportions which this indus- 
try has assumed, the magnificent theaters where presenta- 
tion is a highly developed art, notably the Capitol Theater in 
New York City and the Eastman Theater in Rochester. 
And _, despite these facts the noticeable lack of “better 
films” of individuality which Mme. LeBlanc attributes to 
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“standardization” and “censorship.” At the conclusion of 
her speech, Mme. LeBlanc sang Gluck's Orphée and Ravel's 
La Flute Enchantée. 


Mme. Leblanc returns to America about the middle of 
October for her first concert tour of this country. She 
will go directly to the Coast, where she is to appear on 
November 1 in San Francisco as the opening attraction of 
the Stage Guild’s new Art Theater, under the direction of 
Jessica Colbert. Mme. Leblanc will give two performances 
in San Francisco, and on November 8 in Los Angeles she 
will open the new Biltmore Hotel lecture recitals, On 
November 12 she gives a concert in the Philharmonic Audi 
torium in Los Angeles. She is also scheduled to appear. in 
San José and a number of other cities in California, under 
the direction of Jessica Colbert, Mme. Leblanc returns 
to the East sometime during December, filling engagements 
en route. A Southern tour is planned about the middle of 
January. 


Marie Miller Reopens New York Studio 


On October 1 Marie Miller, concert harpist, will reopen 
her studio at the Hotel Ansonia, New York City, with a 
large number of students enrolled for the coming season. 
Miss Miller is also a meniber of the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York, Dr. Frank Damrosch director. 


William Simmons to Have Busy Season 


_ Aside from having many concert engagements, William 
Simmons, baritone, will be busy with a large class of 
pupils yp a the season, several of whom have been 
engaged for Broadway productions. 





“A CAPITAL ORGANIZATION THIS DAYTON CHOIR. 
—James H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 18, 1922. 


IT DESERVES SUCCESS.” 
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ANNUAL GROVE PLAY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOHEMIAN CLUB PROVES AN UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 


Henry Hadley Not Only Wrote the Music, But Also Reheorsed and Conducted the Play—Joseph D. Redding 
Responsible for the Words—Exceptional Cast—Critics Loud in Their Praise 


remarkable production is recalled, one is left with the 
impression that the most enduring success was made by 


the stately music of Henry Hadley. 
As is the annual custom, the music of the play was 


Postponed for two weeks on account of the death of 
President Harding, the annual Grove Play of the San Fran- 
cisco Bohemian Club took place on Saturday evening, 
August 18. The name of this year’s play was Semper 


THE FINAL TABLEAU OF SEMPER VIRENS, 
THE GROVE PLAY. 


Henry Hadley, composer of the music, at the conductor's stand. 
repeated at the annual concert of the Bohemians, held at the 


Tivoli Theater on August 24, when it made the same success 
as it had in the original performance at the Grove. 


cunat tea ee Arthur Rubinstein’s New York Recital 
A GROUP AT THE BOHEMIAN GROVE. October 21 


Left to right: Clarence Eddy, the veteran organist; Sasslavsky, concertmaster of the San Francisco Symphony; pein Ee ae : : fe ee P 
George Chadwick, composer and head of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston; Joseph D, Redding, who Ae ee pee be Monet es This wilt 
wrote the book of the Grove Play; Henry Hadley, composer of the music; W. H. Leahy. be his only so Fe ef in New Vooks this oseaen 


Virens. Joseph D. Redding wrote the play, as he has done 
several times before. Its story dealt with the troubles be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Russians in California in the 
early days of the nineteenth century, Henry Hadley wrote 
the music. He*not only wrote it, but rehearsed and con- 
ducted it, winning the highest praise for himself both as 
composer and conductor. 

Others who were responsible for the production, said to 
be one of the finest in the history of the Grove Plays, were 
Reginald Travers, stage director; Herbert A. Schmidt, 
designer of the scenic effects; Ray F. Cyole, who produced 
the astonishing lighting effects ; William H. Leahy, director 
of mise en scene and properties; Natale Carossio, who 
drilled the ballet, and Eugene Blanchard, chorus master. 

The cast proved exceptionally good. It included Richard 
M. Hotaling (Arguello), William S. Rainey (Ivan), Easton 
Kent (Purissima), Henri Scott, the basso (Tamarack), 
H. T. Hanlin (Padre Altemira), and E. Courtney Ford 
(Commandant). 

The San Francisco papers were loud in their praise of the 
play as a serious contribution to American stage literature 
and especially enthusiastic about Henry Hadley’s music. 
The American of August 19 said: “Unanimously pronounced 
worthy of a place in Grove Play history among the three 
or four very best ones that have been given . . . When this 
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ASHLEY PETTIS ACTS, AS WELL AS 
TALKS, FOR AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


One of the most discussed subjects of the day is Amer- 
icanism. And in no line of endeavor perhaps has there. 
been more agitation as to the rights, the opportunities, and 
the standing of Americans than in the musical world. 
American artist is still striving for greater recognition and 
is gaining ground every day. Many editorials have been 
written on the subject, and clubs all over the country have 
stressed the idea; it is one of the main purposes of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs to help American art-: 
ists and composers, and a number of American programs 
have been given. But so far, few individuals (and at least 
very few, if any, pianists) have had the courage to come 
out and champion the cause in a definite and unique way. 

Naturally, when we met Ashley Pettis, this was the first 
thought that came to our mind. ish is a young American 

janist who has “made good” and who has the courage of 

is convictions. As we talked with this energetic, typical 
oung American, we were impressed by his sincerity and 

is seriousness of purpose, balanced, however, by a sense 
of humor. 

“Of course,” 


the writer began, after remarking that he 
looked as though he had had a happy summer, i 


“everyone is 





ASHLEY PETTIS 


talking about -your all-American programs that you ‘are 
going to give throughout the country this season. -How did 
you conceive this idea of giving piano recitals using just 
the works of American composers?” 

Mr. Pettis hastened to correct any impression there might 
be that this was novelty for novelty’s sake. 

“This was not a sudden idea,” he answered. “It was a 
gradual growth. The truth was thrust upon me in various 
ways and, as | traveled over the country, constantly coming 
in contact with musical people, I felt the need more and 
more of this sort of thing, knowing of their efforts, their 
ambitions and their discouragements. I found any number 
of people who had written compositions worthy of serious 
consideration, but-in many instances they had no opportunity 
for presenting them to the public at large and could not 
get them published. Naturally the publishers print the 
things the public demands. Composers whose names are 
well known do not meet with this difficulty. But if the 
public is interested in certain new compositions and recog- 
nize in them sufficient merit, there is a demand which leads 
to publication.” 

“But doesn’t it mean an immense amount of work for 
you to hunt up and select new works from all over the 
country ?” he was asked. 

“Indeed, a great amount of work is involved.” he re- 
plied. “It would be far easier to play a stereotyped pro- 
gram of accepted things. But as for ‘hunting up’ these new 
things, well, I’m just swamped with them,” he laughed. 
“No sooner had I announced my intention of giving a strictly 
all-American program than manuscripts began to pour in 
from all parts of the country. Then the process of. selec- 
tion, or of elimination, began. Naturally ee! were of 
varying degrees of worth and interest. Now I do not set 
myself up as a critic—I leave that part to others. But I 
go through all of the numbers carefully, ever on the lookout 
for fresh, new ideas, more than just for a particularly well 
written work. For that is what counts in the end, you 
know—fresh, vital ideas. I feel that the young American 
composer has much to say and is working sincerely toward 
a goal. American music must look forward, not back. And 
when he feels there is a chance for his music to be heard 
and fairly judged, it inspires his efforts to more and better 
things. The practice of constant writing and encourage- 
ment is necessary. In several instances when I have played 
manuscript works, the same composer has redoubled..his or 
her efforts with the result that some better ones are now 
ready for performance.” 

Mr. Pettis is decidedly optimistic as to the outlook for 
the future in American music. He sincerely believes the 
young American musicians are laying a foundation for 
big things, and that the people should be more sympathetic, « 
fairer, and more wideawake to opportunities. “It is so 
different in the theatrical world and in other lines of art,” 
he explained. “There they are more eager for new things, 


always ready for novelties, and they are not so prejugiced 
as in music.’ 


“Of course, ” I remarked, going back to the subject of 
fairness, “you have noticed that on many programs this 
past year, one or two American composers have been repre- 
sented ; even foreign artists have included them occasionally 
and sometimes American names are to be found on European 
programs. Doesn't that count?” 

“Oh, yes, every little bit helps,” he acquiesced. “But 
whereas many times American composers are represented, 
more often they are misrepresented because of unfortunate 
choice. Let me add, in this connection, that I do not for a 
minute believe American works: should be played simply 
because they are American, That would do the cause more 
harm than good. There must be intelligent discrimination.” 

“Do you not think,” I queried, “that sometimes really 
good works presented to the public are ignored and lost?” 

_ “Yes, indeed, but sometimes that is the fault of the public 
and sometimes of the artist and sometimes of both. Audi- 
ences in the end are the real judge of a work, but they are 
frequently unfair in judging. An involved work cannot be 
judged fairly at one hearing. Then, too, people’ are often 
unprepared for the content. They are prejudiced. Per- 
haps they compare the work to another known work, or 
they have a definite, preconceived idea of what it should be, 
and do not hear the work as it should be heard. They 
are deaf to the composer’s real intentions. For example, 
I. am using on my program a number called The Jester. 
Most people would listen for something humorous and, not 
hearing it, would be bitterly disappointed. The composer 
in this case has made it bitter and sardonic, and it is really 
delightful when listened to with that idea in mind. 

“So to be fairer to the audience and to the composer, in 
presenting works for first performance particularly, | have 
had program notes printed, which were prepared by Emily 
Frances Bauer. Many of the numbers are based on short 
verses,” 

“So many people talk about an American type in music 
and try to place it here and there. Do you believe there 
is a distinct American type?” 

“No,” was Mr, Pettis’ reply, ““—not yet. Why try to make 
it a type? Music is the expression of an idea. We have 
many nationalities here, all of which have their influence, 
but there must be a gradual blending, as there is in the race, 
and some day there may evolve an American type in music. 
But we need only be concerned ‘with, and should be satis- 
fied with, beautiful music for music’s sake. We are de- 
cidedly on the upward trend; worth while things are being 
accomplished and still bigger things, are’ ahead.” 

Mr. Pettis is much gratified over the hearty response he 
has had from all over the country. Mrs. John Lyons, 
president of the National Federation of Music Clubs, wrote 
him a letter in which she stated that his plans were directly 
in line with the aims of the Federation, congratulating him 
upon his commendable efforts. From many clubs, colleges 
and managements throughout the country to which Mr. 

Pettis has offered a choice of programs, the reply has in- 
variably come back without delay: “We want the all- 
American program.” 

Mr. Pettis’ selection is a representative list of young 
American men and women, whose musical freedom he is 
upholding. His program includes numbers by Albert Elkus, 
Deems Taylor, Viola Beck van Katwijk, Eastwood. Lane, 
Frederick Jacobi, Rosalie Housman, Marion Bauer, and 
MacDowell. All but three of the selections are in manu- 
script, one of the published ones being MacDowell’s Sonata 
Eroica. Mr. Pettis always includes MacDowell on his 
programs because he considers him the greatest. composer 
America has had. The encores, of course, will also be 
American. 

Mr. Pettis’ tour begins in Frederick, Okla., on Septem- 
ber 28, after which he will be heard in a number of other 
Oklahoma cities and in Texas. He has a Chicago recital 
on October 21, Then, during the month of November, 
he will tour the Pacific Coast, appearing under the Uni- 
versity of California, and he, will play in such principal cities 
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as San Francisco, Los Angeles and Berkeley. He returns 
to New York the first of the year and will give his Aeolian 
Hall recital on January 25. E. V. H. 


Sowerby’s New Concerto Wins Praise of 
Maier and Pattison 


Guy Maier, who has been spending the past summer in 
France, had as his guest at his chateau in Aix-les-Bains 
recently Leo Sowerby, the American composer. Sowerby 








AND GUY MAIER 
Aia-les-Bains, France. 


LEO SOWERBY 
returning from a “bike” trip at 


has just completed his new Ballade for two pianos and or 
chestra, after the old English poem, King Estmere, which 
will be performed by Maier and Pattison during the coming 
season. Both pianists are full of enthusiasm over the 
work and consider it “one of the finest and most signifi- 
cant works ever written by an American composer.” 


Regneas Vocal Studio Notes 
Mildred Stark, who has just returned to New York from 


Raymond, Maine, where she accompanied her instructor, 
Joseph Regneas, with whom she has been working for two 
years, announces her second annual song recital in her home 
city, Utica, to take place the middle of October at the New 
Century Auditorium. 

Miss Stark, who has an excellent contralto voice, is asso 
ciated with Dr. William C. Carl at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New York, and 
will resume her duties there on October | 

There is great enthusiasm displayed in Utica for the 
forthcoming recital, and the town’s folk are taking pride 
in the development of this young singer, whose program, 
when given recently in Maine, received the unqualified 
approval of the musicians present. 

Blanche Barbot, who has been associated with Mr Reg 


neas for the past twelve years, is Miss Stark’s regular 
accompanist, and her fine work at the piano last year makes 
her return most welcome. 


Gerhardt Recital November 4 


Elena Gerhardt’s first song recital of the season is an- 
nounced for November 4. Immediately after her concert 
at the Town Hall, Miss Gerhardt will leave for a tour 
which will take her to the Pacific Coast 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Musie in the Public Schools of New York City 








EAR TRAINING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


The Problem of Elementary School Instruction and an Explanation of a Much Misunderstood Practice 


Modern tendencies in public school music have been largely 
away from formalism, In many instances the pendulum 
has swung too far in the opposite direction. veryone 
realizes that there is a certain amount of orthodoxy in 
primary education which must be observed and maintained. 
Let us trace for a moment the average public school course 
in its ideal form. It is generally conceded that music ap- 
preciation in its fullest sense—that is the actual doing by the 
children of music of a high order—is the basis for all ele- 
mentary instruction, In school systems where time permits, 


a certain degree of accuracy in the reading of school music 
is accomplished, but in the majority of cases the stress has 
to be laid on the appreciation side, because time does not 


permit for the technical perfection which so many desire 
and fail to accomplish. Music in its true sense is not taught 
when the child’s attention is devoted to the reading of 
music, for the reason that music of this kind must essen- 
tially be simple. It must be music that is largely created 
for this purpose, and as a result the average child gets a 
totally wrong impression of what music is meant to be. It 
very different from the type of music he hears at home 
and abroad, and frequently the child himself labels it 
“school music.” Why chest school music be different in 
its general content from music as the world knows it? 
Tue Pros_em or Ear TRAINING. 

Ear training as practised and taught in schools of music 
is a highly specialized form of study designed primarily as 
a mind trainer, the same as mathematics. No one can ques- 
tion the importance of ear training so far as the musician 
is concerned, It is a cold, practical study, and it must be 
done. The average pianist or violinist in practising his 
material memorizes consciously or unconsciously the music 
at hand, and at the same time this memory work is a co- 
ordination of the eye and the ear—the eye visualizing the 
printed page, and the ear absorbing the musical tonality 
which goes to make up the composition, In addition to 
this the practice in writing down melodies on hearing is a 
mind trainer and an ear trainer of the utmost importance. 


The former, or inspirational side, has a very important 
place in elementary school music. Unfortunately the latter 
is crowded cut because of the lack of time. hat then is 


the ear training which is so important to the elementary 
school? First, it is training the child to hear corerhy 
the music which is being played for him, or the music which 
he is singing. This may be accomplished through the ap- 
preciation lesson or through the singing lesson. Both are 


effective. It is unfortunate that too many children learn 
their music in a mechanical way, It is a thoughtless process, 
and yet they learn it. On the other hand if the course is 


designed so that the child must devote his entire attention 
to thinking while he is doing his music, then the charm 
is eliminated and the music becomes a perfunctory per- 
formance 

Personal accomplishment in music, such as ability to read 
a printed page without help from a teacher, is an ideal 
thing, but at the same time it may not give at that par- 
ticular time all that is necessary for him to have in the 
appreciation of music, The great majority of people who 
enjoy music today have little or no ability to accomplish 
that music, and yet this should not disturb that person's 
musical culture any more than it should in literature wherein 
he may have a complete appreciation and understanding of 
literature without the ability to create. 

Tue Eve anv tHe Ear. 

The present method of “observation song” teaching has 
a pedagogical value which must not be underrated. The 
child gains considerable power of observation through look- 
ing at notes on the printed page while he is actually singing. 
He may not have at this particular point the ability to 
read that music, but his eye is being trained to a point of 
location on the staff which after daily practice develops a 
certain power which otherwise would be lacking. his 
“observation song” method is really the first step in actual 
ear training. There is a preliminary step, however, which 
is worthy of consideration, that of the rote song. While 
the chiid is using his memory he is also using his voice; 
the pri ag placement of this voice, the intonation, the correct 
intervals, etc., all working toward perfection in ear training. 

When the problem of sight reading is actually commenced 
the child has accomplished a certain amount of work. First, 


the a B greene of his voice. Second, the ability to 
sing. Third, some knowledge of musical notation. Fourth, 
melodic phrases (intervals). And fifth, a general con 

tion of what music reading is meant to be. It is at this 
point that theoretical ear training should be carefully pre- 
pared and presented to children. The logical first step 
should be reverting back to the melodic phrases which have 
been taught in the early course. If a child has learned 
to sing 1-3-5 correctly and he knows what it is, then this 
group and hundreds of others like it should be given to him 
in the form of ear tests. This is in itself abstract teaching, 
but it is justified by the necessity for drill. The real ear 
training commences when the melodic phrases from the 
songs which he sings are given back to the child in a dif- 
ferent form in order that the teacher meant determine 
whether or not this actual sight reading is making a definite 
impression on the mind of the child. There is not time in 
the average public school training to consider the development 











of the ear as a special branch of instruction. It must move 
with all other instruction, and if properly directed and con- 
trolled will prove one of the wiles panicles attributes in 
the presentation of school music. 


Jacques L. Gottlieb Reopens Studio October 8 


Jacques L. Gottlieb, conductor-violinist, has concluded a 
very active session of ten weeks at his summer camp, 
Camp Muse, Mohegan Lake, N. Y., where he will remain 
until October 8, when he returns to New York to resume 
his classes in violin solo and ensemble playing at his Carnegie 
Hall studio. 

A mid-summer festival, which Mr. Gottlieb conducted at 
the residence and grounds of Charles H. Baker’s Mohegan 
Farm, according to the Peekskill Daily Union was a notable 
success, and the most artistic and distinguished undertaking 
produced at the popular hamlet. Among those who par- 
ticipated were the American Midget Players Company, Ruth 
Baker, Virginia Childs, Helen Whitehill, Juliette Lange, 
of Florida, Mrs. Ida Berger Gottlieb (Mrs. Jacques L.), 
Henry Gaines Hawn, of Carnegie Hall, Charles H. Baker, 
perenne L. Gottlieb, and others. 

r. Gottlieb’s teaching time this year will be limited 
oup of talented and ambitious students, due 
to other musical activities. The Gottlieb Symphonic En- 
semble, which will contain a Community chestra for 
advanced players of orchestral instruments, and chamber 
music groups, will meet weekly to prepare for civic, educa- 
tional and neighborhood concerts. here will be several 
professional groups in connection with this ensemble. 

Co-operating with Mr. Gottlieb this year, both at the 


to a smaller 
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Gottlieb Institute of Music, 1339 Union street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and at Carnegie Hall, will be his sister, Lynette Cecil 
Gottlieb, American concert pianist, who returned last week 
after a three months’ tour of Eur Miss Gottlieb will 
teach piano repertory, technic and interpretation, and will 
head piano department. 


OLD AND NEW PEDAGOGY 


By Idis Lazar 

Educators for many years have felt the need of develop- 
ing the self activity or self expression in the child, Froebel 
befieved that each individual possessed the “divine essence” 
and that it was education’s part to unfold this, bring it out 
and lift it into consciousness. He introduced materials, 
such as cubes, balls, etc., the discovery and handling of 
which were to develop insight, and later induce expression 
in the child, He also wished the senses developed, and in 
their development music was to take a great part. He drew 
the child’s attention to the music in nature, the rustling of 
the leaves, the songs of birds, the rush of waters. He hoped 
thus to accomplish a double end, an ear for sound and an 
acquaintance with nature. He attem however, no 
musical training. Due, perhaps, to a lack of understanding 
on the part of his followers, or the imperfect construction 
of his material, his kindergarten, though it accomplished 
much, did not develop the “creative instinct” sufficiently. 

Montessori next in line in the educational epochs strives 
hard for a sensory education. She feels that only by the 
training of the senses is the foundation laid for the de- 
velopment of intelligence. She introduced many and varied 
materials to this end, but much of her material remains in- 
efficient, and many of her ideas ineffectual. In her zeal for 
developing the senses of the child, she seems to disregard 
the need for unfolding the “divine essences.” In othe 
words, her material taught from without inwards, instead 
of developing the “inner feeling” for expression outwards. 

In the oom of music we find similar methods. Children 
were given five finger exercises and were made to practice 
day in and out without any attempt to awaken the nat- 
ural feeling for music, or without any attempt to make 
of it a free expression. Unless one possessed a “divine 
streak,” in fact was born a genius, he could never enter- 
tain the hope of gaining fr in this art. The ear and 
“inner feeling,” the most important factors in the study of 
music, were neglected entirely, and all stress was put upon 
the development of the eye and touch. 

If a pupil desired to study harmony, he was burdened 
with definitions, rules, figured bases. These he promptly 
forgot, and, as a result, could never enter the realm of cre- 
ative expression. 

Realizing the Froebelian knowledge of the “divine es- 
sence” in the child, and the Montessori idea of develop- 
ing the senses, the Effa Ellis Perfield Trinity Pedagogy 
makes a happy combination and proves that only by the 
complete blending of spirit, mind, and body can freedom of 
self expression be accomplished. 

Here we have no tiresome definitions, no cumbersome 
apparatus, just the joy of awakening, discovering, ex- 
periencing, and finally constructing. he natural Teclints 
of the child for, tone and rhythm is brought into conscious- 
ness. His attention is drawn to the sounds of nature, the 
bird calls, the humming of bees, the rushing water, etc. 
Not stopping there, however, he is encouraged to experience 
these by reproducing, first by the voice, then on the piano. 
He is made to feel the rhythm, to express it through touch 
movement, and finally writes the equivalent of this on the 
blackboard or paper. He thus discovers a definite con- 
nection and use for these experiences, becomes venture- 
some, and can now express himself oy: With 
this as a background, the growing child naturally realizes 
the need for definite symbols and demands the printed 
page, the note values, harmony, and scales. 

The protest care is taken in the presentation of this 
material. The basic principles of correct teaching, i.e., 
through feeling, reasoning, and drill, are closely adhered to. 
Through the ear his previous knowledge, a child’s feeling 
is appealed to. He feels what he hears, he hears what he 
sees, he hears and sees what he touches. He therefor knows 
what he feels, hears, sees, and touches. The coordination of 
these educational factors enables the child to find new 
materials, new usages, and by continued and varied drill, 
he becomes proficient in his musical expression. 





New York Trio to Play at Hunter College 


_ The New York Trio (composed of Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist; Louis Edlin, violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist), 
which begins its fifth season of activity and popularity, 
has been re-engaged to give seven concerts at Hunter Col- 
lege. The trio will open a regular series of educational 
concerts there on Thursday evening, October 4. The second 
appearance will be on October 18. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN AMERICAN VISITOR 
ON THINGS MUSICAL AT SALZBURG 


By Mary Ellis Opdycke 


The exhaustive account of the Salzburg International 
Chamber Music Festival which appeared in the MusicaL 
Courter of September 6 has covered the ground so thor- 
oughly that further comment seems almost redundant. In 
reading Mr. Bechert’s summary of the thirty-five different 
compositions, one feels much as one felt at Salzburg the 
extreme di ty of getting a unified impression, There 
were so many trees that it was hard to see the z 

This very confusion and variety, however, seems, after a 
month’s thought, perhaps the greatest contribution of the 
festival. The music of today is confused and varied, a fact 
which our hearing of it on the normal concert programs of 
the season has tended to make us forget. For ordinarily 
we find Prokofieff and Honegger, Schoenberg and Lord 
Berners sandwiched in between Beethoven and Tschaikow- 
sky. Modern music is continually and unfortunately con- 
trasted with classical, so that the average listener, better 
equipped for appreciation of the old idioms, casts the 
newer, pell-mell, good or bad, into one pit where they suffer 
either from his indifference, his contumely, or his easy 
witticisms. . 

An i rtant New York critic once said that he would 
take modernist music more seriously when modern musi- 
cians themselves began to discriminate between good and 
bad in their own, works. Such discrimination we now know 
can come only with the experience of contrast among the 
works themselves. When the idiom is so new, there are no 
fixed abstract rules to measure by; one must be able to 
pa by great deal of the music played, so as to speak, against 
itself. 

It is exactly this that happened at Salzburg last August. 
There were no familiar pieces from the last century to 
push the work of today into one class. And so the different 
component parts stuck out with a hundred variations of 
style and form. 

At the very first concert it was obvious that the good 
old tags which have been for years applied to ultra modern 
music were no longer valid. It would have been impossible 
to lump early Schoenberg and late Bartok as cacophonous 
innovators, as mad harmonic pioneers, or anything else. 
Their only point in common was that before 1914 they had 
both been subjects of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, a 
bond that now means less than nothing. 

Later it became a temptation to try to find some racial 
characteristics with which to pigeonhole the different com- 
posers. But what Roussel, Poulenc and Koechlin estab- 
lished as Gallic charm—tenuous, atmospheric, Debussyesque 
—all this was given a new and inconsistent turn when one 
came to consider Ravel and Honneger, the former infinitely 
shrewd and simple in his sonata for violin and cello, the 
latter almost Scotch in his quips and pranks. 

Even Russia presented a_ contradictory 
Stravinsky effervescent with astonishing vitalit 
reminiscent and scholarly among his Hebraic t 


okofieff 
mes. 


sopeerinse : 


GERMANY THE GREATEST INNOVATOR. 


In general it may be said that Germany brought forth 
the most marked innovations; Haba with his quarter tone 
quartet; Finke with his muscular and incredible Reiterbur- 
lesque, which an admirable virtuoso pianist of the old school 
utterly failed to interpret; Hindemith, with his clever quin- 
tet, and the rhythmically exciti renek. Kodaly and 
Bartok both suggested the fantastic freedom of Hungary, 
frenzied almost to the point of distraction, winning perhaps 
the most instantaneous and theatrical applause. From Aus- 
tria proper, Berg, Schoenberg and Pisk brought, however, 
little to set the Danube on fire. 

The three Englishmen, Bliss, Berners and Walton, spoke 
respectively of fancy, humor and strained seriousness, but 
there was no unanimity in their voices. And of the smaller 
representations it is hardly fair to speak. We knew Szyman- 
owski’s early songs to be untypical of him, if not of Poland, 
and de Falla’s to savor of a very small proportion of Spain. 
Similarly we seem to have heard greater and more obviously 
Italian music than the two selections played, and American 
sang more representative than New York Nights and 

ays. 

All this emphasis on national significance is, however, in 
direction opposition to the arrangement of the festival, and 
the express words of its president, Mr. Dent, who wrote in a 
recent number of La Revue Musicale: 

“In founding the International Society, we wished to 
support the composers who are young and who show in-. 
dividuality. If we have divided the society into national 
sections, it is purely a practical matter. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to assign a definite nationality to any composer. Many 
composers among the most original of today reside in coun- 
tries which are not their own; they have lost contact with 
the country of their origin, and have few points in common 
with the country where they have chosen to live. The ad- 
venture is by no means new, and the history of music offers 
many instances of composers to whom it is impossible to 
assign a definite country.” Mr. Dent then cites, among 
others, Handel, Gluck, Chopin and Liszt. 


Un-NATIONAL. 


Thus it proved neither the result nor the function of 
Salzburg to disclose national or racial characteristics. One 
cannot pigeonhole art in geographical boundaries any 
more than in centuries or decades. It invariably divides 
itself into as many categories as there are artists. There 
is no typical French or German music of today any more 
than there is a type peculiar to the present generation. It 
is for the future to catalogue and arrange the past, when 
all the inconvenient exceptions are forgotten and no one is 
left to contradict history. 

There persist only the distinctions of merit: expressive- 
ness, emotional infectiousness, eloquence in handing on the 


of Mr. 
bassador Hanihara of Japan, to whom Mr. Elman had 
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message of the time, exploitation of materials to their 
broadest advantage. Beauty one hesitates to mention. Our 
ideas of beauty are too closely tied up with symmetry and 
undulation, honeyed sweetness and anticipation inevitably 
fulfilled. Beauty, in this sense, was not prominent at Salz- 
burg. At the two Mozart concerts it sifted in, gently, and 
vem out all the wrinkles of the day and generaiion. 

t was the other set of qualities that gave the measure for 
modern international chamber music, Mixed in together, the 
thirty-five compositions evolved as many degrees of per- 
spective, Further hearings would undoubtedly prove even 
more telling. At Donaueschingen, the Haba quarter tone 
quartet sounded like sweet strings, more or less happily out 
of tune. At Salzburg its repetition dimmed the novelty of 
its idiom and set loose its fascinating gradations of color, 
its whimsical delicacy. 

There is no use our making light of these young men, 
there is no use our swallowing all they produce on faith, 
hook, bait and sinker. There is no use comparing them to 
Beethoven. (How would a Sargent water-color look in a 
gallery of Raphaels?) But let us hear them before we 
judge them, Let us give them a fair chance, as nine audi- 
ences out of ten have not done to the grcat ones of the 
past. If we fail, it is our own loss, not theirs. 


Elman Plays for Japanese Relief 


Diplomatic, official and social Washington packed the 
Shubert-Belasco Theater Saturday night, September 15, in 
a climax to the local Red Cross Drive for the Japanese 
Relief Fund and at which Mischa Eljman, the celebrated 
violinist, presented the musical program. The appearance 
Elman was arranged through the efforts of Am- 


offered his services as a token of appreciation toward the 
Japanese people for their hospitality and enthusiasm during 
his concert tour of the Orient in 1921, 

Just before Elman was to play his last selection a man 
stood up in the balcony and in a voice easily heard all over 
the theater, announced that he felt that the performance 
was worth much more than the amount deposited at the 
box-office in exchange for tickets. He said that he was 
going to leave $50 more at the box-office on the way out. 
This started a voluntary contribution, which added several 
thousand dollars extra to the receipts for the evening. 

The boxes contained members from embassies and lega- 
tions of the following nations: France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, Peru, Norway, Switzerland, Cuba, 


Roumania, Persia, Poland, Siam and Czechoslovakia. 
Occupying seats in the audience were Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace and guests; John Barton Payne, chairman 


of the American Red Cross; General Crozier, Admiral and 
Mrs. Stitt, and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and party. 


La Forest Pupil Scores Big Success 


Emmett O’Mara, tenor, an artist-pupil of G. A. La Forest, 
is achieving great success at the Palace Theater, New York, 
so much so in fact that he is held over until further notice. 


Mr, O’Mara was acclaimed by the critics as having a golden 
lyric tenor voice. 

















treatise on How to Sing. 





Svengali Used Hypnotism 


to teach Trilby to sing and 
to control her while she sang 


There is, however, nothing supernatural in 
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BOSTON STUDENTS KEENLY INTERESTED 
IN NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY PRIZES 





Endicott Prizes in Composition and Mason & Hamlin Piano Prize to Be Competed for—Sousa Gives Two Concerts— 
The Steinert Concerts—McCormack to Open Boston Series in Symphony Hall—Monteux en 
Route to America—William Whitney Back at N. E. Conservatory 


Enpicorr Prizes 1n Composition, 

joston, September 23.—-Prizes in composition will again 
he offered through the gift generously made to the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 19 by Wendeli Endi- 
cott of the board of trustees. A valuable incentive to crea- 
tive work has been brought to the student body by the 
establishment of these prizes, 

The Endicott prizes for 1923-24 will be as follows: 

Class 1. Two hundred dollars for the best overture or 
other serious work for orchestra, not to exceed twelve 
minutes in performing time. 

Class 2. One hundred and fifty dollars for a work for 
chorus and orchestra, not to exceed twelve minutes in per- 
forming time. 


Class 3. One hundred and fifty dollars for the best suite 
or smaller work for smafl orchestra. ; 
Class 4. One hundred dollars for the best composition | 


for unaccompanied chorus, 

Class 5. One hundred dollars for the best composition 
in form of a movement of a string quartet. 

Class 6. One hundred dollars for the best set of five 
songs or group of pianoforte pieces, 

Each of the above prizes awarded will also entitle the 
winner to a scholarship in composition in the Conservatory 
for the ensuing year. Special prizes ‘may~be awarded for 
compositions of exceptional merit, in other forms. 

Any student in any department of the Conservatory who 
shall have been registered in the Conservatory continuously 
since October 1, 1923, shall be eligible to enter the competi- 
thon 

Compositions offered will be received by Mrs. Elizabeth 
C, Allen, secretary, in the general manager's office, after 
March 15, and not later than April 1, 

The judges will be appointed by the Directory Committee. 

Detailed information regarding the conditions of the 
competition will be furnished upon application to the general 
manager of the Conservatory. 

Tue Mason & HAMLIN Prize. 

For the fifteenth time, New England Conservatory students 
will compete, in May, 1924, for the prize of a grand_piano- 
forte offered by the Mason & Hamlin Company of Boston. 
These competitions have attained a wide notice. The con- 
servatory is justly proud of the national reputation won by 
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its Mason & Hamlin winners. A suggestion has been made 
informally that, following the fifteenth competition, a con- 
cert be arranged at which as many as possible of the Mason 
& Hamlin graduates contribute to the program. 

The conditions of competition in 1923-24 are as usual. 
The pianoforte, valued at $1,575, may be com for by 
any r of the senior class in the pianoforte depart- 
ment who has attended the Conservatory for not less than 
two years, and has been registered in the department con- 
tinuously since October 15, 1923. The competition is also 
open to post-graduate students who are candidates for the 
soloist's diploma in the pianoforte course, and who have 
studied continuously at the conservatory since their gradua- 
tion. All candidates must be recommended by their teachers. 
This es ame will be public and will take place about 
May 1, 1924, 

Sousa 1n Two Concerts. 


John Philip Sousa and his justly celebrated band came 
to Boston for two concerts last Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, September 16, in Symphony Hall. In addition to the 
programs of nine numbers, there were numerous encores 
at both concerts, including a skilfully written piece, Rameses, 
by Alexander Steinert, Jr., the young composer of this city. 
Mr. Sousa introduced two new marches from his pen, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine, at the afternoon concert, and the 
Dauntless Batallion, in the evening. 

There were solos by Marjorie Moody, the pleasurable 
soprano of this og and by John Dolan, cornet; George 
Carey, xylophone; Rachel Senior, violin; Meredith Willson, 
flute, and Winifred Bambrick, harp. 

Of noteworthy interest musically was the first perfor- 
mance in Boston of Ernest Schelling’s tone poem for orches- 
tra, The Victory Ball, inspired by the fantasy of Alfred 
Noyes in which the ghosts of those slain in battle comment 
with a mixture of pity and scorn as they watch dancers 
celebrating the end of the war at the Victory Ball. Mr. 
Schelling has a sure grasp of his medium and in his com- 
position he has reproduced effectively the ironic bitterness 
of the poem, especially those parts in which the dead move 
away to the chant of the Dies Irae and the final grim trumpet 
sounding taps. Mr. Sousa gave this work a capital per- 
formance, his band achieving a striking range of tone color. 
Did the conductor intend to rub the irony in by playing the 
martial Solid Men to the Front after the Victory Ball? 


Tue Steinert Concerts. 


Four concerts will fill the Steinert series this year, taking 
place at Symphony Hall on the Sunday afternoons of No- 
vember 4, January 27, March 16 and April 27. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of New York, under the new con- 
ductor, Willy Van Hoogstraten, will give the concert of 
November, with Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and Mme. 
Szumowska, pianist, for assisting artists. Efrem Zim- 
balist, the violinist, will be heard at the January concert, 
Mme. Schumann Heink at the concert in March, and Feo- 
dor Chaliapin, the Russian bass, at the concert of April. 


McCorftack Witt Open Boston Series 1n SyMPHONY 
HA. 


Although, strictly speaking, Boston’s musical season will 
open with the appearance in Symphony Hall of Shura 
Cherkassky, the boy pianist, on Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 30, the season will really get under way with two con- 
certs by John McCormack, the first on Sunday afternoon, 
October 7, and the second Tuesday evening, October 9, both 
appearances to be in Symphony Hall. Maintaining the high 
standard of musical attraction set by the popular tenor, the 
management follows Mr. McCormack’s concert with a re- 
cital on October 14 by Chaliapin, the great Russian artist, 
while on the following Sunday, October 21, Vladimir de 
Pachmann, the. pianist, will give his first Boston recital. 
The last Sunday concert of October will bring to Boston 
Mme. Schumann Heink, who has a large and loyal follow- 
ing in this city. 

Pierre Montevux Sais. 


Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has just sailed from France and immediately upon 
his arrival in Boston will start rehearsals for the opening 
of the Symphony season, Friday evening, October 12. 

A new violin virtuoso from Russia, Paul Cherkassky, has 
arrived in Boston to be one of: the first violins, and his 
engagement will be the only change from last year in the 
string section of the orchestra. Paul Cherkassky suc- 
ceeded Richard Burgin as concertmaster of the Helsingfors 
Symphony Orchestra in Finland and has held that post 
until his Boston engagement. Born in Odessa in 1891, he 
graduated from Petrograd Conservatory, has toured as 
soloist in a number of cities, conducted opera in Saratoff 
and Helsingfors. Sibelius has dedicated to him six. im- 
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promptus for the violin. Mr. Cherkassky is the cousin of 
Shura Cherkassky, the boy pianist, who is soon to play 


here, 

The soloists for the coming season of twenty-four Friday 
afternoon and twenty-four Saturday evening Boston Sym- 
phony concerts at Symphony Hall will include, as singers, 
Sigrid Onegin, Elisabeth Rethberg, Eva Gauthier, Marya 
Freund, Vera {onaenmises and Roland Hayes. The pian- 
ists are to be Moriz Rosenthal, Harold Bauer, Mitja Nik- 
isch and E. Robert Schmitz. Pablo Casals, the cellist, and 
Lionel Tertis, the English master of the viola, will also 
appear, and, as violinists, Jacques Thibaud and Carl Flesch. 
Wituram Wartney Back at New ENGLAND ConSERVATORY. 

Announcement is made at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, of the addition to the vocal tt 
of William L., Whitney, well known throughout ‘this coun- 
try and internationally as one of the most distinguished of 
American vocal teachers. 

“Mr, af ige fs oN cordially welcomed many old 
friends in the atory,” says an officer of the institu- 
tion. “He resumes his teaching here after an interruption 
of several years, bringing to his work an experience and 
rp aeon hg which are widely recognized throughout the 
United States and abroad.” 

Other additions to the Conservatory faculty for the forth- 
coming season, which began September 20, have alr been 
announced. They are: M. Motte-Lacroix, eminent French 
pianist, who has arrived in Boston; Georges Laurent, first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and organizer of 
the Boston Flute Players’ Association; Anna Bottero, in 
charge of the Italian department; Alice Huston Stevens, 
concert singer and voice teacher, and Mary L. Moore, pian- 
ist, who has been promoted from the rank of junior teacher. 

S. 


Program at A. Russ Patterson Studios 


The first program of the season will be given at the A. 
Russ Patterson Studios on Monday evening, October 1. 
Those taking crt will be Idelle Patterson, lyric coloratura 
soprano, and Elliot Griffis, pianist and composer, assisted 
by Ruth Kemper, violinist. Cards of admission can be 
secured by addressing the secretary. 

Rose Drerben, lyric soprano, has been engaged as soloist 
of Temple Emanu-El, Brooklyn. 

Lenore Van Blerkom has been engaged as soloist for the 
Optimists’ Club of America at the Waldorf on November 
20, and will sing a program of Mana-Zucca’s songs for the 
radio in October with Mana-Zucca at the piano. 

Idelle Patterson was soloist with the Police Band in 
Central Park, New York, on September 21. The program 
was broadcasted. 


Mary Welsh a Thorough Musician 


It is not generally known that Mary Welsh, the popular 
American contralto, began her career as a violinist. She 
studied the violin for several years and proved a very apt 
student. Not content with her art, she then studied piano and 
added harmony and composition to her accomplishments, 
and ‘firially went in for singing, with which she has ac- 
ag ey her biggest achievements. All of which goes 
to show that Mary Welsh is a thorough musician and her 
musicianship can always be relied upon. This, together 
with a contralto voice of lovely quality and a charming per- 
sonality, make her an artist whom it is a pleasure to hear, 


All Ready for Pittsfield Festival 


Pittsfield, Mass., September 25.—All is in readiness for 
Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s annual Berkshire Chamber Music 
Festival. A number of the visiting artists are here already, 
including the members of the London String Quartet, Lionel 
Tertis, the violist, and Myra Hess, the English pianist. 
The local hotels are, as usual, packed to the full for the 
time of the festival. The attendance will only be limited, 
as it always is, by the size of the auditorium. B. 


Earle Laros’ Recital in December 


Earle Laros, the young American pianist who was fa- 
vorably received at his Aeolian Hall recital last spring, 
will be heard there again in recital Saturday afternoon, 
December 15. 
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A Visit to Olga Samaroff’s New Home in 
Seal Harbor, Me. 


No one going into the home Olga Samaroff has made 
for herself in Seal Harbor, Maine, could fail to feel in it 
the strong and many-sided personality of that remarkable 
woman and artist. 

_A winding drive-way ascends a hill through pines and 
birches, by a garage discreetly tucked away among the 





CHASELLAS, 
the home of Olga Samaroff in Seal Harbor, Me. 


trees, to a turn from which one descends.a flight of stone 
steps to the house. Not easy to find—not very accessible— 
the retreat of an artist who seeks freedom from the de- 
mands of the world in vacation time. . 

But inaccessible as it is in one sense, there is nothing 
forbidding in this abode once it is reached. 1 is cheer 
and brightness. The long, low cottage nestling among the 
rocks and trees on the hillside is painted a warm cream— 
an Italian sun-baked cream. 

The shutters are blue-green. Salmon-pink geraniums and 
white daisies fill various window and balcony boxes. 
quaint wooden bench stands across the end of the entrance 
porch. A dignified butler, with the unmistakable air of an 
old family servant opens the door and escorts the 
guests through a simple hallway (again painted, as indeed, 
is the whole interior of the cottage, the same soft, 
warm cream as the exterior) into a drawing-room. An 
involuntary exclamation of delight escapes the visitor. Here 
is a really unusual room, the exquisite dwelling-place of a 
refined and cultured woman of the world. A soft old 
Aubusson rug covers the floor. An antique walnut cabinet 
stands in one corner, holding odds and ends of rare value: 
—Copenhagen tea-cups, old lace fans, a Dresden figure, 
some old Chinese jade, carelessly placed, and most success-- 
fully. It is a room full of restfulness and charm as well as 
beauty—the living-room of someone who understands mak- 
ing a home. 

The butler has told us Madame is delayed and has not 
yet returned from a trip to Bar Harbor. Stimulated by a 
vital interest in this abode of a supremely interesting per- 
sonality, we ask whether he thinks Madame would mind 
our seeing the rest of the house. He feels sure she would 
not, and with a pride that betrays his own interest he con- 
ducts us through an exquisite dining-room, gay with charm- 
ingly painted furniture, to an immaculate white pantry 
and kitchen, a modern laundry fitted up with every electric 
device imaginable, and a wing of maids’ rooms and bath 
which might well reconcile anyone to domestic service, 

There is the sound of the car coming up the drive-wa 
and from the balcony we see Olga Samaroff at the went 
driving, with a superb police-dog sitting beside her on the 
running board of her car. She waves gaily to her small 
daughter and as she brings the car to a halt one cannot 
help the thought, “What a vigorous, splendid specimen of 
American womanhood !” 

We descend to receive her excuses for being late and 
the arrival of other guests quickly follow. Luncheon is 
announced. 

We sit down to a perfectly appointed table and delicious, 
unusual food—a Russian soup, some succulent Southern 
dishes, a mysterious refreshing beverage that almost re- 
conciles one to prohibition! Madame is a perfect house- 
keeper and a perfect hostess, Her guests include a diplomat 
and his wife, a well-known scientist, a famous musician and 
a financier, whose name weighs heavily. in large world af- 
fairs. Several charming intimate friends from Philadelphia 
complete the party. Most of the distinguished or important 
people, who come to Mt. Desert Island during the summer, 
find their way to charming “Chasellas,” 

This name of Madame Samaroff’s place means “The Little 
House” in Romanic, the language of the Engadine Valley 
in Switzerland. It was the name of a quaint old Engadine 
peasant house Madame Samaroff once rented there. She 
tells us this as we drink coffee and smoke a cigarette after 
lunch on a cosy covered porch which commands a superb 
view. 

Olga Samaroff’s fine dark eyes rest lovingly on the 
sweep of ocean and mountains and forests. One feels she 
intensely loves the nature of this place she has chosen for 
her home and she belongs here. The bigness of it all fits 
in with the superb vitality and vigor of mind and body 
one feels in her. ; 

' The conversation has been general and interesting. World 
politics, books and art have been discussed. We have come 
to music now and a controversy has arisen concerning 
modern music. .Madame, while retaining all her love for 
the great things of the past, is decidedly progressive. To 
u d her end of the argument she agrees to play an ultra- 
modern work she is studying. She leads the way down 
the hillside to a bungalow standing quite by itself. Here 
she has her “workshop” and shuts the door on all distrac- 
tions. If the upper cottage expresses the refined and cul- 
tured woman of the world, the devoted mother and the 
home-maker, this studio is the sanctum of an artist, a student 
and a dreamer. An indescribable atmosphere pervades the 
lace. And one can scarcely analyse how it is created. 
The room is long and simply furnished. An open fire, an 
inviting lounge with cushions, easy chairs, reading lamps, 
a few good oriental rugs, a Russian samovar, _and again 
plenty of books and flowers meet our eye. A musical library 
fills several shelves. Besides everything important written 
for. the piano one finds much chamber music, many orches- 
tral scores and songs. The musical interest and knowledge 
of this artist extend far beyond her own instrument. ; 
The photographs of many of the world’s greatest musi- 
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cians bear eloquent testimony in their inscriptions to the 
pn and affection Olga Samaroff enjoys at the hands 
of her ‘ 

We glance with interest at the books and magazines on 
a library table. The Living Age, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, the musical journals, Hamsun’s plays, Christian 
Walmschaffe of Wasserman, Gerhart Hauptmann’s Phan- 
tom, Marcel Prouste, Benavente’s plays, Strindberg— 
Madame is evidently taking a lively interest in contemporary 
international literature. 

A superb Steinway concert grand stands on a raised plat- 

form at one end of the room. Olga Samaroff begins to 
play. The intimacy of hearing music in this way, the atmos- 
phere of the surroundings, the magnetic personality of the 
artist, all exercise a potent spell. We have often heard 
Olga Samaroff play and play wonderfully, but never before 
as she does now. A depth, an intensity, a poignancy have 
come into her playing that lift it far above what she has 
done in the past, fine as that was. But we will not trespass 
upon the in of the critic nor anticipate the profound 
impression Olga Samaroff is bound to make upon her audi- 
ences in the coming season. 
_ Suffice it to say that when her recent little band of 
listeners walked thoughtfully away, they realized they had 
had a rare experience and that in the noble example of 
American womanhood we had admired in so many different 
ways during the day, there live the soul and spirit and 
God-given gifts of a really great artist. R. 


Miss Faweett’s Student Residence Reopens 


For many girls coming to New York to study, the great- 
est problem is finding the right kind of a home. To those 
‘wishing to take up a special study, such as music, combined 
with general cultural advantages, Miss Fawcett's student- 
residence offers a happy solution. Located at 57 East 73rd 
street, a fine residential section, it is easily accessible to 
museums, art galleries, parks and other points of interest. 
The girls who come here to live find a homelike atmosphere, 
one of refinement and culture. 

Miss Fawcett, who has studied at Lausanne, Oxford and 
Sourbonne, had a school at West Point for fifteen years 
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for the sons and daughters of army officers. Since then 
she has had a girls’ school in New York City for fifteen 
years. She prepares girls for college and for European 
travel. Special studies may be taken in or outside the 
school, as the students desire. For instance, a student 
wishing to specialize in music may select her own teacher 
in New York, outside of the school, and yet live here 
and have the other advantages the school offers. 

In this quiet home atmosphere the student finds oppor- 
tunity to do serious work, with the same care she would 
receive in her own home. French is the language of the 
household. The special music students who live here may 
take courses in the school in art history, history, literature, 
the languages and so forth. Practice rooms are available 
in the school. The living rooms are very attractive and 
on the first floor is a lovely large room which is especially 
suitable for recitals. An attractive and interesting feature 
this year will be the recitals which will be arranged about 
once a month. 

This delightful student home will open on October 4. 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau’s Philadelphia 
Course 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau announces its first 
musical course in Philadelphia, under the direction of Al- 
fred Hoegerle. De Pachmann will open his course on 
October 24. The second number will be the Duncan Dancers 
on November 10, and the closing number will be the first 
coat Seger in Philadelphia of Maria Jeritza, 
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“Voice is beautiful. . . 


VICTOR RECORDS RECENTLY MADE TO APPEAR SHORTLY 
. delivery highly intelligent."—Walter Damrosch. 
“Voice of beautiful quality, exceptionally well trained.”—Pitts Sanborn, N. Y. Glebe. 

“Strongly reminiscent of David Bispham’s best singing.” —H untington,(W .Va.)H erald Dispatch. 












MYRON WHITNEY, JR., DISTINGUISHED VOICE TEACHER, SAYS TITT- 
MANN’S VOICE RESEMBLES MORE HIS FATHER’S, THAN DOES THE 
VOICE OF ANY PRESENT DAY BASS. H. R. HUMPHRIES SAYS HE HAS 
NOT HEARD SUCH A GOOD BASS SINCE THAT OF THE LATE MYRON 
WHITNEY, WHOM IN MUSICAL AMERICA, OCT. 14, 1922, p. 15, HE CALLS 
AMERICA’S GREATEST SINGER. 

“A MASTER BASS.”—Allentown Morning Call. 

“A GREAT BASS.”—Washington Post. 


CHARLES TROWBRIDGE 


TITTMANN 


Soloist 8th Consecutive Year at BACH FESTIVAL 


“ |. , isa singer to whose perceptive. art and dignified authér- 
ity the Bach tradition may safely be intrusted . . . Tittmann’s 
lyric declamation WAS MAGNIFICENT, AND HIS 
TONES, ROBUST AND PURE, WERE OUT- 
POURED WITH SUPERB VIRILITY.”—Fullerton 
Waldo, Phila. Public Ledger, May 26, 1923. 


“The words of Jesus were intoned with feeling and fine restraint in the sympathetic bass of 
Charles T. Tittmann.”—William Chase, N. Y. Times, May 26, 1923. 

“|. . gave a dignified, classic rendition of the part, his recitative being clearly enunciated, full 
of intelligent appreciation and infused with a sense of the suffering of Christ that was more 


than impressive.”—Phila. Record, May 26, 1923. 
Soloist 2nd Time at CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


“Lobby gossip . . . was concerned largely with the fine impression made by Charles T. Tittmann, 
basso, whose scholarly rendition of the aria “Quoniam tu solus sanctus” was one of the outstand- 
ing features of the first half of the Mass.”—A ugustus Palm, Cincinnati Enquirer, May 3, 1923. 
“.. scored heavily . . . rarely beautiful and sympathetic bass and he sings with fine discrimina- 
tion and feeling.” —Alma Hillhouse, in Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 3, 1923. 


With Washington Choral Society in “ ELIJAH” 

* |. . sang... as this music has seldom been given in our experience. . . . Here was decla- 
mation and diction that reached the import of Holy Scripture. ... Mr. Tittmann’s Elijah 
... holds all the suave elegance and dramatic potency and melodic beauty that suggests a 
Wagner score at its best.”-—Jessie MacBride, Washington Herald, May 9, 1923. 
“Washington's own Chaliapin, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann .. . sang .. . Elijah . . . tech- 
nique is perfect . . . the rolling volume of his rich tones added greatly to the impressiveness 
. . » Washington has rarely heard as fine an interpretation . . . has rightly been called a star 
in the field of oratorio singing.” —Helen Fetter, Wash. Evening Star, May 9, 1923. 


RECITAL AT DICKINSON COLLEGE 


“His tone coloring, the range, and the quality of both the heavy tones of the bass and the lighter 
tones of the baritone, were marvelous. ... the manifest culture of the singer’s personality 
added charm to every number.”—The Dickinsonian, A pril 28, 1923. 

TITTMANN HAS BEEN SOLOIST AT MOST OF THE BIG FESTIVALS, AND 
WITH DETROIT, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA SYM- 
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~ MONTAGUE PF. PHILLIPS 





[When a composer's songs are sung universally, one 
is naturally interested in knowing a little somethin 
about the musician. The following article was prepar 
for the Musical Courier in answer to numerous requests 
regarding the biography of English composers. hese 
facts have been supplied by the publishing house of 
Chappell Harms, Inc., the American branch of Chappell, 
Ltd., London. It is our intention to ye from time 
to time similar articles on other well known English. 
composers. The following is reprinted from Musical 
Opinion and Music Trade Review.—The Editor.] 


There are varying degrees of popular song writing. To 
turn down, without exception, all the popular ditties of the 
day would be as unwarrantable as it would be to refuse to 
admit that there are beauties and pleasures to be found in 
well-kept cottage gardens because of the greater splendor 
and ‘magnificence of surrounding mountain scenery. 

Analyzing the respective merits of his “three singers,” 
Longfellow finally concludes: “I see no best in kind, but 
in degree.” And the poet's dictum may with some slight 
how of reason, and perhaps net inappropriately, be applied 
to songs as well as to singers. 

Within recent years the better class of popular song has 
changed materially, if not in essence, at least in appear- 
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ance. The vast majority of singers no longer approve of 
the cramped hymn-tune-like setting of lyrics, with same 
melody and treatment for every verse, irrespective of accent 
or sense. 

But we have hardly the time—however strong may be the 
temptation—to linger and to attempt'a comparison between 
the methods of past and present song composers. All the 
same, would it not be interesting to know what sort of songs 
Mentague Phillips would make out of My Pretty Jane, and 
When Other Lips, could he be induced to tackle the words 
seriously and to feign complete ignorance of Bishop and 
Kalfe? Imagine a gushing melody cut to pattern with a 
characteristic Montague Phillips accompaniment? Who 
says comparisons are odious? 

Again, the editorial tug of our coat-tails beckons us on. 
Montague Faweett Phillips was born in London, Novem- 
ber 13, 1885. He studied at the R. A. M. His principal 
compositions include a light romantic opera, The Rebel 
Maid, produced at the Empire Theater on March 12, 1921; 
a symphony in C minor, two pianoforte concertos, Phantasy 
for violin and orchestra, two overtures (Heroic and 
Boadicea); The Death of Admiral Blake (baritone solo, 
chorus and orchestra); A Storm Scene (unaccompanied 
chorus), and his latest production—a Scena for soprano 
so.o and orchestra entitled The Song of Rosamund, written 
for the R. A. M. centenary celebration and sung by Clara 
lsu.terworth (the composer’s gifted wife) at the Queen’s 
Hall in July last. His orchestral works have been fre- 
quently performed at the chief London concerts, and also 
at Bournemouth, Eastbourne, Harrogate, etc. 

The month of September was a busy one for the com- 
poser. In connection with the season’s Promenade Con- 
certs he conducted performances of his own works, viz., 
Rebel Maid Dances (September 9, Heroic Overture (Sep- 
tember 18), A Song of Rosamund (September 19), etc. 

About one hundred songs (published by Messrs. Chappell 
& Co.) stand to the credit account of Montague Phillips’ 
output. His forte is the vocal scherzo. Wake Up; Sing, 
Joyous Bird; O Ship of My Delight; Waves; Sing, Sing, 
Blackbird; The Enchanted Forest; Butterfly Wings; Sing 
Merrily Today—these are typical numbers, much admired. 
The very joie de vivre manifests itself. And the medium 
yields naturally to his touch like the faithful steed bending 
beneath its rider. A tour de force of elfish mimicry and 
mirthfulness, The Enchanted Forest, quivers and sparkles. 
The composer revels in fairy play. A born miniaturist, he 
is happy amidst ethereal scenes where 

. the fire-flies light up the darkness. 
With a strange and wonderful hue; 

And the squirrels come down from their branches, 
And play with the diamond dew, 


In company with the fairies, the composer indulges his 
fondness for delicate color schemes; endless possibilities he 
realizes and exploits. And while the wizard-musician trills 
his love notes, Puck—the sportive master of ceremonies— 


dances attendance. 


In quieter mood the composer coaxes us by his embroid- 
ered and well contrived harmonic backgrounds. A lovely 
song is Starry Woods. It belongs to that class of vocal 
music which seeks to reflect the inner vision rather than 
to express the literal fact. Some other noteworthy songs, 
staid and expressive, are Dolorosa, The Silver Lamps, 
Hush’d Is My Lute, My Dreamland Rose, In the Deep 
Silence of the Night, and The Stars. In turn each of 
these numbers reveals a speck of that indefinable some- 
thing which has been likened to “the flush of rose on peak 
divine.” 

The several song-cycles—Sea Echoes, The Fairy Garden, 
Dream Songs, Flowering Trees, Songs of Joy, etc.—contain 
some of the composer's finest work. In the Dream Songs 
we get imaginative music from a laden and fragrant pen. 
The, Sea Echoes album comprises three contrasted songs, 
spontaneous and yocally arresting and backed by sterling 
musicianship. Songs, well worth while from the alert 
vocalist’s standpoint, are those embraced within the covers 
of From a Lattice Window. One of the composer's early 
successes, A Calender of Song, still maintains its popu- 
larity, These comparatively simple and unadorned meas- 
ures bear the stamp of ‘true eloquence. The Songs of Joy 
prove what the composer can accomplish at his best. Such 
like essays fulfil everyday requirements; they are built on 
clear logical lines; never wayward, rhapsodical nor erratic. 
Flowering Trees may be taken as typical of his skill as a 
colorist. If fragmentary, the songs are boldly conceived. 

Speaking of Montague Phillip’s songs as a whole, what 
we like about them is their honest ring. The composer 
dares to be himself. Natural and sincere at all times, he is 
not sworn to the whims and prejudices of any coterie. 
His essays, even the more facile and unpretentious of them, 
exhibit unmistakable mentality. Moreover. they evince on 
the part of the composer a fine breadth of vision and a 
keen appreciation of modern tendencies. Marked by nat- 
uralness, his songs are free from the hundred and one teas- 
ing tricks which mar and vex. 

His utter disregard of formality and convention reminds 
us of a quaint story once told about Sir Lionel Bertram 
and a pichic-party. “I am fond of a picnic,” answered Sir 
Lionel, in response to a request for his candid opinion. “I 
mean, of course, the eating and drinking part. There is 
only one thing I like’ better, and that is having my dinner 
under a roof, at®a table, and with a chair to sit on.” 

And just so, in a musical sense, Montague Phillips im- 
parts a curiosa felicitas to everything he touches. 

[Reprinted from Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review, 
London, September, 1922.] 


Sousa and His Band in Gala Concert at 
Madison Square Garden 


At Madison Square Garden, on Sunday night, October 7, 
Lieut.-Com. John Philip Sousa and his famous band will 
give their only New York concert of the season. From 
all indications and preparations, the concert will be a gala 
performance. The famous director will appear under the 
auspices of the National Navy Club of this city. which 
has secured R. H. Burnside, formerly general director of 
the Hippodrome for many years, to stage a fitting. back- 
ground for Commander Sousa and his band. 

A spectacle has been arranged, entitled The March Past. 
There will be detailed uniformed men from the United States 
Navy, Army and Marine forces with their commanding 
officers to help celebrate this notable occasion. It is esti- 
mated that about 500 men will represent the three branches, 
and they will march to most of the famous selections written 
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by Sousa. Among the most notable of these marches are: 
Semper Fidelis, the official march of the United States 
Marine Corps; The Pride of the Navy, the Navy March; 
United States Field Artillery, dedicated to the Artillery 
Service; Bullets and Bayonets, written during the World 
War for the Infantry, and Sabres and Spurs, dedicated to 
the mounted branch of the service. Sousa’s band of 100 
men will be augmented to 250 men. for the New York con- 
cert, the additional musicians all being former Sousa men 
who are now residents of New York. 

The proceeds from Sousa’s New York concert this year 
will go to the building fund of the National Navy Club, 
which recently acquired a site for a permanent home on 
Park avenue, below Fortieth street. 


Schmitz at MacPhail School 


The MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., an- 
nounces that the eminent French pianist and ogue, 
E. Robert Schmitz, has been engaged for a period of two 
weeks, commencing October 13. : 

Mr. Schmitz will open the recital hall of the new Mac- 
Phail School Building with a group of four lecture re- 
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citals. He will also hold a series of normal classes in 
piano technic and interpretation, and give private lessons 
during his stay in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Schmitz is very well known in the Northwest, and 
the time allotted for teaching has been taken almost entirely 
by students and teachers who have formerly had instruc- 
tion from him. 


Clarendon H. Pfeiffer with Welte-Mignon 


Clarendon H. Pfeiffer, for many years connected with 
the Aeolian Company as manager of its artists’ department 
and Aeolian Concert Hall, recently has become associated 
with the Welte-Mignon Studios, 665 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, His many friends in the musical world will be 
glad to learn that he has returned to the tonal field, 


John Duke to Teach at Smith College 


John Duke, pianist, composer, and teacher, returned re- 
cently to New York after spending the summer in Cumber- 
land, Md. He reports very large classes in piano and satis- 
factory results. Mr. Duke goes to Northampton, Mass., this 
fall to teach in the piano department at Smith College. 
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World’s Famous Contralto 


AHIER 


Prof. Adolf Weissmann (Berlin Zeitung am 
Mittag) : “Master-singer Cahier, crown wit- 
ness for Mahler, with the noble, telling 
timbre of her alto voice. She has no 
rivals!”—(The above notice refers to the 
— Music Festival, Berlin, Summer, 
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LETTERS FROM MUSICAL 
COURIER READERS 





Fifty Dollars Offered for Information 
London, England, September 22, 1923. 
To tHe Musica Courter: 

No one realizes more than we do the desirability of fur- 
thering the musical interests of our own countrymen. In 
our case, however, there is presented a great difficulty in 
showing any partiality to the works of our native com- 
posers. 

The programs which we arrange-fer our joint recitals 
consist mostly of duets. The suitable classical duets from 
which we can choose are very hard to find. This is due 
to the fact that our duets must be arranged for two high 
soprano voices. 

wo part songs by the following composers are the only 
ones we have thus far been able to use (there are only about 
twenty-five in all): 4 


Tschaikowsky Mendelssohn 
Delibes . Schumann 
Mozart Blangini 
Carissimi Strauss 
Caracciolo Hildach 
Saint-Saéns Tarchi 
L’Abbé Clari Gagliano 
Schubert Dvorak 
Brahms Aubert 


Do American composers give any thought to two part 
songs for sopranos? As you see there are no Americans 
represented in this group. And as few of these duets are 
obtainable in the United States it shows the necessity for 
coming abroad to select programs. 

This brings us to the purpose of this letter, which is to 
offer to any person the sum of fifty (50) dollars for simply 
bringing to our attention a duet (for two sopranos) which 
is written by an American composer and which. we find 
suitable to include in our concert programs. 

The money will be given to the person submitting a 
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pe gg duet — to us and a check will be sent together 
a copy of the program on which the song is, first used. 

wit ij in your opinion this sincere offer is worthy of attention 
in the columns of your publication we will appreciate your 
placing the information regarding the reward before your 
readers, The address to which the titles of the songs are 
© be mailed is 321 West Ninety-fourth street, New York 


OFien cordial wishes, we are 
Signed) Neti aANp SARA Kouns. 


Organists Should Read 


To tHe Musicat Courter: September 19, 1923, 

Your recent editorial, Ignoring New Works, based upon 
a quotation from The Diapason, is very timely, and I hope 
will lead to constructive comment from both publishers and 
organists. I do not agree with you that the publishers are 
to blame for the lack of interest in American organ com- 
positions, 

Many musicians (including organists) do not read musical 
papers. If they did it would be easy for them to keep 
abreast of the times by sending for new music (on exam- 
ination) as soon as published, the music sent for to be 
selected according to the impression made by its review 
or write up, publishers’ announcements, etc. 

usual procedure is, as you say, to ask for music “on 
examination” from all publishers. Having received music 
from these combined catalogues the organist is overcome 
with the magnitude of his job of looking it through. He 
becomes disgusted before he begins, whereas if he had kept 
in touch with the compositions as they were issued there 
would be no necessity of trying to digest this pile of music. 
Musicians’ failure to read the musical papers is no myth. 
Recently one of our best musicians asked me if the Musicau 
Courter was a trade journal. Professionals in other lines 
(doctors, lawyers, etc.) read all the technical journals per- 
taining to their profession, and by so doing keep efficient 
and up to date. 

A composition used with great success by one organist 
would not be considered fit by another. When the Persian 


19 


Suite, by R. S. Stoughton, was first published, the organist 
of one of our leading universities would not play it because, 
in his opinion,’ it was totally devoid of ideas, color, etc. 
Many other organists of equal eminence did not take this 
view of the work, and, with their help, The Persian Suite 
became a decided success. 

Publishers try to send music fitted to the artist, but they 
are not mind readers, and cannot size up the temperament 
of each customer. 

Of course, there is a certain amount of music published 
over here which is practically worthless, but the same con- 
dition exists in other countries. The fact is, that we have 
a large number of most excellent works written by our best 
organ composers such as Stoughton, Barnes, Dickinson, 
Loud, Rogers, DeLamarter, etc. Considering this partial 
list of American composers of worthwhile organ music, it 
would seem easy to arrive at a realization of the fact that 
our composers are a force to be reckoned»with. 

It is the wide awake organist who reads, keeps in touch, 
and is not afraid to try new stuff that is making a reputa- 
tion. It is also true that the artist helps to introduce our 
music, but how. can he give this help if he is not in touch 
with the publications of the day? We should all remember 
that we are Americans working for the success of our 
music, not because it is American, but because it is good 
music and worthy of a place on any program. 

(Signed) B. M. Davison 

P. S. Can you conceive of a French organist giving a 
recital with French composers totally ignored? 

(Additional letters on Page 43). 


Nettie Snyder in Berne 


Nettie Snyder has left Italy, stopping off at Berne, Switz- 
erland, to attend the concert given by Marguarite Sylva 
with the symphony orchestra of that place on September 5 
last. The entire party then left for Paris, where Mme. 
Sylva sings several performances of Carmen at the Opera 
Comique. The entire party sails for America on October 
2, and Mrs. Snyder will open her studio in the Nevada 
Apartments, after October 15. 
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One war that is perennially amusing is the war be- 
tween prima donnas. 


Still, if all the composers and 
perfect, what would the critics do 


: : ay we 
Good music never has descended to the people; 
the people have come up to good music, 


Musically, as well as politically, the most hopeless 
conservative is the left-over progressive of an earlier 
generation. 


, meena ; 

Coal strikes and pressmen’s strikes are bad 
enough, but think of the drum players, who strike 
perpetually, 

sasinntieallianicanaay 

Ford has a cash balance of $210,293,922, and a 
country organist of our acquaintance has a cash bal- 
ance of $21.0293922, 


SS 
One hears that there are to be no free passes 
for any New York recitals this winter except debut 
recitals. Ags the Italians says, “Qui vivra, verra.” 
EN GA 


Life on the ocean wave is very musical these days, 
to judge by the boatloads of players and singers the 
ocean Sence have been bringing Seas for weeks past. 

~ -— -<@——— 


Armed with a red and white lantern and artfull 
dodging trains and sidestepping the deadly third rail, 
a subway trackwalker attracted attention by chanting 
bars from the Mass.—New York World. Well, why 
shouldn’t the poor fellow have his dissipations, like 


the rest of us! 


ow \ ae 
A cable from Prague, dated September 20, stated 
that Emmy Destin, soprano, so well known in grand 
opera on both sides of the Atlantic, was married 
there and on that date to Captain Haisbach, a Czech 
aviator. “The officer is much younger than his 
wife,” ungallantly added the dispatch, 
commer ences 


From London Opinion; “The sum of £1,000,000 
is to be spent on an Actors’ Home in New York, 
where the residents are to be encouraged to work 
in the garden.” Many a musical comedy veteran will 
at last realize a long-cherished ambition to figure in 


a plot. 

; —_»— 

When Papyrus, the great English racehorse, lands 
on these shores this week, like other celebrated 
visiting stars he will be certain to start his remarks 
to the interviewers as follows: “I love America and 
Americans, especially the women, who are beautiful. 
And the men are so vital. They do big things in a 
big way. The American spirit is so ssive. 
I hardly know what to say about prohibition. Of 
course we had all we wished to drink on the way 
over. I dote on the American public because it is 


pert ormers were 
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intelligent, perspicacious, and appreciative. Ameri- 
can ? Oh, yes, 7 are very promising 
and ought to achieve wonderful things in the future. 


“She took up her violin, and Debussy’s Faun 
began to leap and sob his dumb passion through the 
strings of Miriam’s violin, leaping most leapfully 
in the bounding passages, and sobbing most sobfully 
in the sobbing passages.”—-From All for the Ladies 
by George Randolph Chester in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 


It ig not the duty of criticism to instruct; that is 
what teachers af for. What, then, is the duty of 
criticism, one might ask? It has gone. 
sought and self-imposed means of making a living, 
with a little personal publicity, many free dinners 
and luncheons, and innumerable complimentary con- 
cert and opera tickets thrown in. 


Last Sunday’s papers contained advertisements of 
the new season’s earliest concerts and gladdened 
music lovers gazed rapturously upon the fascinating 
announcements of Anna Case, Tito Schipa, De Pach- 
mann, Mitja Nikisch, Zimbalist, Chaliapin, Schu- 
mann Heink, McCormack, Verbrugghen, and the 
Philharmonic and State Orchestras. 


B. M. Davison, head of the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, of Boston, on another page 
of this issue has a very interesting letter to the 
Musicat Courter on the subject of organ works 
by American composers, It is well worth while 
for any one interested in American music (and who 
is not’), whether an organist or not. 

—————o—— 


Now is the autumn of our discontent made glorious 
by the announcement that the musical season has be- 
gun. It has been “open season” for partridges since 
nearly a fortnight, and for the next six months or so 
it will be “open season” for the public. Go after the 
quarry, ye singers and players all—it does not hang 
high—and may each fallie’s pride of you bring 
home a full bag and a whole musical skin. Bang! 

° pin 


Lionel Tertis, English viola player, who has just 
arrived here, has succeeded in doing a most unusual 
thing in establishing for himself a definite place in 
the musical world as a soloist on his little known, 
little heard instrument. There will be much curios- 
ity and interest to hear Mr. Tertis, who has suc- 
ceeded in his own country in getting the general pub- 
lic to accept the viola as a solo recital instrument. 

nema arvemnns 


One of the most cheerful fashion predictions for 
the coming season is to the effect that the “topper” 
or tall silk hat and the swallow or “clawhammer” 
coat will not have to be worn at the Opera to distin- 
guish men who know what’s what from mere mor- 
tals who appear in dinner jackets, and derbies, or soft 
hats. The wave of informality which is passing over 
the world marks one of the important steps in the 
latest advance of evolution. . 


~~ O- — 

The end of this week sees Mrs. F. S. Coolidge’s 
annual Berkshire Chamber Music Festival takin 
place in beautiful Pittsfield. There are, as usual, 
many distinguished artists participating in the three 
days of music, and the program promises even more 
interesting works than usual. When the history of 
music in America of today comes to be written, Mrs. 
F, S, Coolidge will occupy a chapter by herself 
near the front end of the book; the value of what 
she has done to foster and develop the love of cham- 
ber music in this country can not be overestimated. 

ences pate 
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The Musicat Courter is printed in New York, 
but is in no other sense of the word a New York 
paper. This is a world’s journal, and as such con- 
ducts its columns without any partiality to any one 
particular section. A paper that is not dependent 
on any one locality, group, set, or clique for its 
power and influence is a paper that must be reckoned 
with, as the Musicat Courter has often proved, and 
will continue to prove. When we print an item of 
news which has previously appeared in the local daily 
pew we cannot stop to consider the fact that it has 

read by our New York subscribers before they 
receive our paper. For every one such reader in 
this city there are thousands outside to whom the 
item is news. The Musicat Courter will in the 
future, as it has in the past, always consider its read- 
ing world as an entity, and will act on the basis of 
the most news to the greatest number of people. If 
we did not supply it, how would American musicians 
and music lovers get their musical news from Berlin 
and London and Paris and Milan and Copenhagen? 
And how would those cities get their musical news 
from New York, San Francisco, Boston, Chicago 
and Philadelphia, unless from the Musicav 
Courter? It is a simple matter even in its many 
sidedness, and it works all ways. 


It is a self-~ 


Pl support it. 
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LET THE OTHER FELLOW 
DO IT! | 


This seems to be the motto of many of these 
small towns. Somebody shows commendable 
enterprise and starts something. He says: “If 
you want this, support it,’ and whether it is a 
picture or a concert course or a town band or 
library or recreation park or pier or whatever it 
may be, the fact cannot be denied that it is up 
to the people of the town to give it their support. 
Otherwise it is sure to die. Starting something 
is easy. Anybody with a little cash can do that. 
But keeping it going is another matter. 

There is talk in all of those little towns about 
how unfortunate they are not to have picture 
houses, concerts, and all sorts of amusements 
they have in the cities. But when it comes to 
supporting any such things they “pass the buck” 
and let the other fellow do it. All day they'll 
howl because the town’s so slow, and then, when 
night comes, about sixteen of them will dribble 
in to the theater and kick because the show isn’t 
better. Next morning those that stayed home 
begin to kick again because “the show ain’t any 
better and there ain’t no amusements and the 
town’s so dum slow.” 

And they are not the only people. There is a 
whole lot of theorizing even in the cities. Lots 
of people do lots of talking about what somebody 
else doesn’t do. “Conditions are rotten!” 
Everybody says so. “Why don’t somebody do 
somethin’ about it?” That's the way they talk. 

And when somebody mentions that there was 
an attempt made to better conditions but that 
nobody gave it any support, they just grunt. Can 
you convince those people that it is their own 
fault? You cannot! 

“Support? Of course not! No indeed! Do 
you suppose | would support anything so bum 
as that? Let them give us areal good show and 
Yes, Sir! That’s me! 

The fact is, however, that a lot of people are 
too lazy to get up evenings and go out. Easier 
to sit around home and grouch. It is only when 
things get to be the style, or the swim, that these 
lazy goofs wake up to the fact that something is 
doing, and then they only crawl out and cough 
up their gate money because they don’t want to 
miss anything. : 

Envy is what makes them go. They would 
turn green with it if they knew that a jammed 
house full of people was having a good time and 
they were not in it. It isn’t the good time they 
want, but to be there. 

And as for supporting a thing as a duty? Let 
the other fellow do it. Stay away and wait till 
it succeeds or fails. If it fails “conditions are 
rotten.” If it succeeds, take all the credit you 
can get away with, 

Who makes conditions? The people, of 
course. They do in the amusement world, at 
least. We may talk about a season being bad 
or good because of this or that or the other thing. 
But the real thing is the people who stay away. 
And ninety-nine times out of a hundred poverty 
is not the reason. Poverty is just an excuse for 
laziness—and habit. 

Let them get the sit-around habit and they 
will be discontented too, but they will never 
have the energy to crawl out of it. Just think 
how many men on how many occasions have 
fumed and fussed because they had to dress up 
and go somewhere. So much easier to stay 
home with a pipe and yesterday's newspaper, or 
to run in next door to have a game of pinochle. 

Don’t blame it all on the men either. How 
many women have hesitated or refused to go 
to some worthy support-needy enterprise be- 
cause they didn’t have a dress to wear, or 
because there wouldn’t be anybody there to 
amount to anything. Which, translated, means 
that there wouldn’t be anybody there whose 
feelings would be hurt or whose envy would be 
awakened by seeing the particular dress the 
lady had to show off on this occasion. 

What poor, dwarfed humans we are, after all! 
We live in a wonderful world, capable of pro- 
viding us with the greatest of art. And all we 
can think about is rest or rivalry. The fact is 
that art for art’s sake appeals to mighty few of 
us. To go to an empty hall chills the bones. 
Why? Because few people really like the art 
apart from the appurtenances. 

Let those who deplore the rotten times think 


it over! 
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VARIATIONS 


Sane 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


A Chinese priest predicted the destruction of the 
world for yesterday, September 26, Providence no 
doubt decided that it would have been too inconsid- 
erate to interfere with Fortune Gallo’s successful 
San Carlo season at the Century Theater. 

mere 

_We are pleased to receive the attached from a 
highly placed source, as the political dispatches 
usually say: 

Syracuse University, Cofiegs of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y., September 16, 1923. 
My Dear Variations: 

I have been amazed at the flippant character of some 
of the reading recommended to you. Please try A Study 
of the Continued Growth of Pedigreed Races of Para- 
moecium Aurelia, by Ruth Laura Phillips, and The Cata- 
lytic Oxidation of Cymene, by Waldemar Vauselow. . 

If too shallow for your taste, I am sure that The His- 
tory of Two Species of Nabids—Nabis Rosei Pennis, Rent 
and Nabis Rufusculus, Rent, by F. G. Mundinger, will 
keep you vias” actin . “3 

ours for sant reading, : 
H. L, Butter, 

Dean. 

nrme*e 

The busy statistician is popping up again. For- 
merly he used to figure how many notes there are in 
Gotterdammerung, how much Caruso received per 
tone in a season, and what degree of square-pound 
pressure Paderewski or Rosenthal exert when they 
play a fortissimo. Now the b. s. has changed his 
line of thought and in a recent issue of the New 
York World one reads that a champion tennis player 
“is estimated to make 27,000 strokes during a 
season,” 

nrmre 

Indian Chief Cadman is on hand with this war 

whoop : 


Sycamore Nook, 2220 Canyon Drive 
% Hollywood, California, August 27. 
Dear Old Variations: 


Ain't this funny? I wonder how long folks will confuse 
the Sky-Blue Water song and Mr, Lieurance’s Minne- 
tonka? We have been given credit now a long while for 
having composed each other’s songs, and I am beginning 
to get a bit cranky about it. Here is a precious example 
enclosed—only one of many of that sort my clipping bureau 
brings me weekly. I suppose Friend Lieurance gets it the 
same way. The clipping is from the Tacoma (Wis.) Times, 
and is headed, Cadman’s Compositions Not at All Jazzy: 

“ Dear Miss Grey: Will you tell me which of Cadman’s 
songs are considered the best? I like Minnetonka, but 
some of my friends say that is like the ordinary jazz songs 
and that my taste is low-brow. Is it? MUSICAL. 

“None of Cadman’s compositions are related in the least 
to jazz. Minnetonka has a beautiful melody and is a beauti- 
ful song. It is difficult to say which of the songs are best 
as it is a matter of individual taste. Judging by its pu- 
larity The Land of the Sky Blue Water would rank first. 

Yes, I did NOT write Minnetonka, and YES, Mr. Lieur- 
ance did NOT write Sky-Blue Water. We did not write 
it today, nor any other day, save our very own songs, That 
reminds me, that in the wonderful produetion of The Covered 
Wagon here, that both these songs are hooked together on 
the “trailer” announcing the organist’s effort, a lovely and 
artistic hundred feet of film bearing the title of my song. 
Then in the midst of it, the organist switches suddenly to 
the Lieurance song, and the audience (that part which is 
ignorant), gives me credit for Minnetonka. That is gen- 
erous, but a dirty trick on my good friend Lieurance, don't 


k 
you think? a-ak 


In the Philippine Islands one of the native tribes 
makes music upon a flute blown by the nose. The 
thought arises whether they could master selections 
in sharps, their noses being flat. 

eRe 

It is not generally known that John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., plays the cello. That did not make him rich, 
however. Other millionaires who are musical are 
Paderewski, McCormack, Sousa, and Herbert. 

enrme 

The town of Waitsburg, Mo., is making musical 
history. The Record of that place says: “Mrs. Her- 
bert Taylor, who is a pleasant and estimable woman, 
and who can bake the finest cake ever made, having 
sent us some and therefore making us a judge, and 
who has a family of nice, clean, polite children, and 
who plays the piano beautifully and gives lessons to 
a few fortunate pupils in our little city, had a tooth 


pulled Friday. ae 


A woman who was called upon to write a paper at 
a suburban Current Topics Club, on Victor Hugo, 
went to the library and collated her facts from a 
number of encyclopedias. When she had finished, 
having a quarter inch of space at the end of her 
paper, she thought she would add something original, 
and wrote: “Whatever we and succeeding genera- 


tions may think of Victor Hugo, we must agree on 
one thing, that he were eon eee 


Here is a musical fable: A Southern negro preach- 
er recently told a version of the parable of the good 
Samaritan, wherein a traveler on a lonely road was 


set upon by thieves, robbed, and left wounded and 
helpless by the wayside. As he lay there various per- 
sons passed him, but none offered to assist. Pres- 
ently, however, a poor Samaritan came by, and, tak- 
ing pity on the wounded man’s plight, helped him on 
his mule and took him to an inn, where he ordered 
food and drink and raiment for the man, directing 
the innkeeper to send the bill to him. “And dis am 
a true story, breth’ren,” concluded the preacher, “for 
de inn am standin’ dere yet, an’ in de do’way am 
standin’ de skel’ton ob de innkeeper, waitin’ fo’ de 
good Samar’tan to come back an’ pay de bill.” 
nee 
For some of us it would not come amiss to ponder 
on the words of the pundit of the Evening Telegram 
when he says: “The age of discretion is that at 
which compliments no longer increase the circum- 
ference of your anatomy just above the ears.” 
nee 
If the gland theory is correct some day scientists 
may inject fish matter into would be concert per- 
formers in order to make their scales perfect. 
eRe 
Judge, funny paper, has this: 
GRAY’S ELEGY, AS WRITTEN TODAY 
By Aetna M, P. Bonner, 
K C broadcasts the news at parting day, 
And waves of music sound in minor key, 


The radiophone pursues its noisy way, 
Nor leaves the world in silence unto me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
But ah! the air no solemn stillness holds, 

The Magnavox the weather forecasts cite, 
And noisy bedtime stories soon are told. 


Full many a lecture on China now is heard, 
And pe Me subjects, “What to eat and wear”; 
Full many a tune should be transferred 
To waste its racket on some desert air! 


eRe, 
And Life, the other funny paper, this: 
ANGELO, WAGNER AND MOSES 


Angelo, what does the breeze 
anning your tresses impart? 
Visions of art? Reveries 
Dear to the eye and the heart? 
Angelo, what are the dreams 
lashed to your soul by the muse? 
Spare me some comforting gleams, 
Angelo, shining my shoes. 


Wagner, what twilight of gods 
aunts you by day and by night? 
Where are the charms and the rods 
Opening realms of delight? 
Wagner, what thrills do you feel 
Coursing valkyrian seas? 
Is it in magic you deal, 
Wagner, retailing my cheese? 


Moses, what tablets of law 
Trouble you, give you no rest? 
Dream you of wonders you saw 
When through the desert you pressed? 
Moses, what scrolls do you hide 
Deep in that battered old trunk? 
Whither from here will you ride, 
Moses, collecting my junk? 
eRe 
A daughter of Booker T. Washington, the late 
negro reformer, is studying the piano. Now let some 
grinning paragrapher say that she ought to play 
especially well on the black keys. 
meme 
Lest our readers forget: The Musicat Courter 
received a Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition of 
1900. All other music papers had only “horrible 
mention.” 
nee 
A Rochester paper says: “The charm of New 
York music criticism is its delightful variety.” Com- 
ing events cast their shadows before them. Who 
said “parallel columns” ? 
mR ® 
“In one American college of 5,000 students only 
sixty-two are studying music.” That is a high per- 
centage. We know of a musical conservatory that 
has over a hundred students and not one of them is 
studying music. 
eee 
In an American dictionary of musical terms one 
reads: “It might be said that any great original com- 
poser remains a romanticist until he is thoroughly 
understood.” Would not “thoroughly dead” be more 


to the point? 
enrme 


D’Annunzio is said to be studying music, that he 
may be able to compose the score for his new opera 
libretto. One must respect the ambition of the ver- 
satile D’Annunzio even while the thought arises that 


he will find it more difficult to conquer counterpoint 
than it was to capture Fiume. 
mee 

Too much honor to Beethoven. He did compose 
noble music but he never owned a palazzo or a 
limousine, never went recital-touring in a private 
railroad car, never occupied suites at the best hotels 
and never drew princely royalties from the mechani- 
cal recording companies. 

none 

Solicitous Charles N. Boyd, of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, kindly furnishes this: 

Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Your suggestions of books for general reading are always 
interesting. Here are a couple of items which have just 
come in in a bookseller’s magazine for September 1: 
Lovett, Arthur Lester 

The onion maggot. no p O (Ore. Agric. Col. Exper. 
Sta. circ. 37) '23 Corvallis, Ore., [Author} pap. apply 
Starr, Henry Etter 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the mixed saliva con- 
sidered as an index of fatigue and of emotional excitation, 
and applied to a wate of the metabolic etiology of stammer- 
ing. various p. O '22 Ithaca, N. Y., [Author] apply 

he: first shouldbe of value to all lovers of Italian opera 
and the second has a fascinating title. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Cuarves N. Boyp, 


meme 

“The Musica Courter is an art weekly,” says 
the Aiken Record, “a tart weekly, and a smart week- 
ly.” If this were red ink our blush would be plainly 
visible. 

eRe 

The Musica Courter cannot impress on its read- 
ers too often the fact that this is not an educational 
or esthetic or literary journal, but simply and solely 
a musical newspaper, It tries to gather for you each 
week all the current musical news of the world, and 
if we do not quite succeed it is only because occa- 
sionally some of that news is not accessible. Usually 
our news is real news ; that is, it has not been printed 
elsewhere before it appears in this paper. Of course, 
if a thing happens after these pages go to press, and 
it is important enough to interest the general reading 
public, you may find the item in the news or cable 
columns of the daily papers before the Musicat 
CouRIeR prints all the details in its following issue. 
This paper has all the news facilities of a daily, but 
it has not the advantage of appearing seven times a 
week—much to the sorrow of its friends and the re- 
lief of its enemies. However, the Musicat Courier 
is leagues ahead of the dailies as a disseminator of 
news, for New York and Chicago and Boston and 
Cincinnati and San Francisco dailies are read only 
in and near those cities while the Musica, Courter 
is read all over America and Europe, to say nothing 
of Australia and the Sandwich Islands, Japan and 
South Africa. (If we got a subscription or two from 
Mars or Jupiter we would not be more than reason- 
ably astonished. ) 





eRe 

To read, sift and space the matter sent to this office 
each week by the representatives and correspondents 
of the Muscat Courter is a herculean task in itself, 
the proportions of which can best be appreciated 
when it is stated that the editorial staff has on hand 
each Monday morning enough material to fill five 
papers of the kind published by them on Wednes- 
day. The objects of the Musicat Courier, being 
then, as stated, (1) the acquisition of musical news, 
(2) the publication and dissemination of musical 
news, naturally some other things in the paper suf- 
fer occasionally, in spite of the best editorial efforts 
to the contrary, and there are times when the typog- 
raphy of the Musicat Courier, its style, makeup, 
arrangement, etc., are of a nature to make the expert 
grieve. It is useless for kind readers to point out to 
the editors mistakes here and there in spelling, in 
typesetting and even in facts. They see all these 
things and are correspondingly sad. “Press Day” 
at the Muscat Courier printing plant is like mid- 
night in a daily newspaper office. The editing is done 
as well as human limitations allow, but the last word 
is spoken by the typesetter and the proofreader. 
They, too, are human. 

eRe 

This paper is alive and kicking, and tries to serve 
news on that principle. The Musicat Courter can- 
not be “made up” weeks in advance, like magazines 
or moribund weeklies full of fiction and pictures. 
No manuscripts are kept in this office for months 
and polished and chastened in style, bulk and con- 
tent until they might serve as models for a school 
course in rhetoric. The editors of the Mustcar 
Courter would be smothered in paper if the mass of 
contributed matter were not kept moving all the 
time. “In print or in the waste basket” is the motto 
of this busy office. This is not an apology in ad- 
vance, but rather it is a request to the thousands of 
Musicat Courter readers and advertisers to be pa- 
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tient in the crowded season about to descend upon 
us, and to excuse the few slips we may make, for the 
sake of the many things that will be right and read- 
able and presented at first hand in these columns. 
The perfect music paper will be published ad Calen- 
das Graecas—which means, in the translation ; “Don’t 
blame the editors; they are doing their best.” 
nme 

If you haven't seen the Italian Marionettes at the 
rolic Theater do so without delay, It is the mer- 
riest, maddest, and yet most artistic exhibition of the 
kind New York ever has had. And there is plenty of 
good music, too. Good singing, good orchestral play- 
ing, good conducting. 

£8 g ® ® 

Commenting on our local pressmen’s strike, Kings- 
hery Foster said between the antipasta and spaghetti 
at Romano's the other evening: “What a chance a 
lot of singers missed when there were no news- 
papers,” 

nne 

The Berlin Tageblatt tells a story about an en- 
thusiastic lady who heard Max Reger play the piano 
part in Schubert’s Trout quintet so beautifully that 
she sent the performer some trout next day for his 
dinner. Reger wrote her a note of thanks in which 
he remarked that at his next appearance he would 
with her permission take the liberty of playing the 
Ox minuet by Haydn, 

z " 

A well fed press agent appeared on Broadway last 
week with the following story, unvouched for by 
anyone but himself; “There is a manager of an opera 
house in the West who runs his establishment more 
as a hobby than anything else; or, at least, he consid- 
ered it a hobby until he received a very severe ‘sting’ 
for his slipshod methods of doing business. A sleek 
young chap came to town one day last season in ad- 
vance of a pianist. He sought the manager and 
asked him what he would rent his theater for. The 
manager asked the nature of the attraction, and the 
advance agent replied that he had ‘a piano player 
whom he wanted to try out before he took him to 
New York.’ Arrangements were finally made where- 
by the manager of the theater was to receive $50 for 
the rent of the theater, and was also to have the ice 
water privilege. When the night for the pianist 
arrived it was found that he was none other than 
Ignace Paderewski, and the receipts played to that 
night went over the $4,000 mark.” 

nn e 

“Rosenthal has too much technic,” said a local 
pianist last week. Can anyone tell us how much is 
just enough? 

meme 

In Folchi’s opera, The Devil's Trill, a woman 
plays the part of the devil, which caused a Milan 
weekly to exclaim: “This is very unusual.” Not at 
all. See the Scriptures, history, literature, and 
real life. 

nme 

The real reason why Chopin wrote and published 
piano music has at last been revealed by a discerning 
critic of Iowa, who informs a gaping. world that 
“In all of Chopin's scores we find an abundance of 
physical difficulties, ingenuities apparently invented 
to bother the neophyte.” 

nme 

A friend writes: “I have been asked to contribute 
a musical column to the Please give a 
suggestion for a title.” How would Snorts on the 
Sackbut do? Or, Pluckings on the Psaltery, With- 
out a Plectrum? 

nm 

Mme. Emma Calvé broadcasts this message : “Girls 
if you feel the divine spark of music within you, 
let nothing deter you from fanning it into flame! 
Study for opera!” Our advice to the American girl 
is to rush to a fire house when she notices the first 
signs of a conflagration within herself, and to have 
the H,O turned on full force until the divine sparix 
shall sputter out its false and unprofitable glamour. 
Then get married, 

2 8 

Years ago we watched Mme. Olive Fremstad at a 
recital given by Mme, Emma Calvé. In her frantic 
enthusiasm, Olive almost beat her program to pieces 
with her index finger, 

RnRne 

Aix-les-Bains is a fashionable cure resort on 
the Franco-Swiss border. Last month they pro- 
duced there “Tristan and Isolde,” with five singers 
and a splendid conductor. It must be said, how- 
ever, in justice to American summer resorts, that 
they are not far behind Aix-les-Bains when it comes 
to intellectual vacation amusement. Newport has 
its annual tennis tourneys, swimming tank exhibi- 
tions, barn dances, and social fights. Long Branch 
never misses its horse show or Asbury Park its 
baby parade. And where can you get better clam 
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dinners, and bathing beauty contests, than at Atlantic 
City, or more preaching than at Ocean Grove? Palm 
Beach, on the other hand, offers roulette and bootleg 
drinks and guarantees at least one scandal in high 
life every season, Where is your old Aix-les-Bains 
now? 
ere 
Anyone who desires to be a great composer has 
but to read this simple recipe from Lombroso’s “Man 
of Genius”: “Musical creation is the most subjective 
manifestation of thought, the one most intimately 
connected with the affective emotions, and having 
less relation to the external world than any other, 
which causes it to stand more in need of the fervent 
but exhausting emotions of inspiration.” 
meme, 
A little success in music is a dangerous thing, but 
a little failure is much worse. 
mRme 
Public Opinion says: “What the world needs 
from time to time is a vigorous shaking up. Ready 
to hand is Shaw, the Human Duster, to turn us in- 
side out and discover if we are really there.” A 
scolding housewife, as it were. Ibsen’s dry chemical 
cleaning process was better _ not nearly so noisy. 
» 


Cheer up, soon will come the daily descriptions in 
our diurnal public prints of the “stars” and their 
cavatinas, caprices, cats, and corset Ersatzes, 

nme 


The information that Ford doesn’t like Richard 
Strauss’ music is being kept carefully concealed from 
the great composer, — 


“Music should be brought to the people.” No, 
the people should be brought to music, even if they 
have to be pushed, 

Led 

A Western teacher advertises a new piano method, 
whose salient features are “concentration, discrim- 
ination and relaxation.” Suppose some one tries to 
develop a system whereby the pupil could be made to 
“sta and play!” 

y payandply! on 

Editing a musical newspaper is a sinecure of the 
first order. If we criticise artists they get angry; 
if we praise them, their rivals get angry. If we 
publish instructive articles, our paper is called dry; 
if we inject humor into our columns we are accused 
of a lack of dignity. If we accept advertising they 
say we are “commercial ;” if we keep advertising out 
of the Musica, Courter they say we can’t get any. 
If we print original editorials we are told that we 
withhold news; if we fill up with news we hear that 
we have no ideas. If we don’t go to church we are 
heathens ; if we go, we are hypocrites. If we remain 
in the office, we ought to go out and hustle; if we 
go out, then we are not attending to business. If 
we wear old clothes they say we are not making 
money ; if we wear good ones they say we are getting 
all the money and leaving the artist none. Now, 
what are we to do? Like as not, some one will say 
we stole this article from an exchange. We did. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
a an 
OLYMPICS AND MUSIC 


Music at last is to take its place among the popular 
sports of nations. At the 1924 Olympic Games in 
Paris next spring and summer there will be a contest 
between the composers of the different nations ad- 
mitted to the Olympic Games. The following letter 
is self-explanatory : 


As American representative on the international music 
jury for the competition at the Olympic Games of 1924, 
enclose a copy of the regulations governing the contest 
and trust you may find space for them somewhere in the 
columns of the Musicat Courter, 
Thanking you in advance for any publicity you may give 
this notice, believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Epwarp Sesshiveniinn Hun. 


Professor Hill enclosed copy of the conditions. 
They are as follows: 


A contest will be held in Paris from May 15 to July 27, 
1924, between the composers of the different nations admitted 
to the Olympic Games. 

Only unpublished scores which draw their inspiration 
from ideas of sport (symphonies, dramas, choruses, songs, 
etc.), can be entered in the contest. The time required for 
their execution must not exceed one hour. 

The scores must be sent to the offices of the French 
Olympic Committee, 30 rue de Gramont, Paris, prepaid, 
between the first of February, 1923, and the first of February, 
1924 (last day). They should be accompanied by an ar- 
rangement for piano and voice (piano two hands or four 
hands) ; in casé the work submitted is to be sung, a trans- 
lation of the text must be sent with the original. 

All indications of tempo must be in Italian, Each com- 
poser must send with his scores a notice, giving his name, 
nationality and address. ‘ 

The Commission des Arts et Relations Extérieurs will 
hold the scores at the di 1 of the contestants imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Olympic Games. _ 

An international jury composed of personalities in Art 
and Sport, with a majority of musical composers, will judge 
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the scores sent for the contest. The deliberations of the 
jury will be secret; its decisions cannot be appealed. Prizes 
will be awarded as follows: 

First—Silver-gilt medal and diploma. 

Second—Silver Olympic medal and diploma. 

Third—Bronze Olympic medal and diploma 


The score which is awarded the silver-gilt medal will 
be pla ed under the direction of the Commission des Arts 
et Relations Extérieurs of the Olympic Games, either in 
the stadium or in the concert room, according to the char- 
acter of the work. ; 

As prescribed by law, none of the scores sent to the 
contest may be pares or produced without the written 
authorization of the author. Whatever the cause or extent 
of damage, the Commission des Arts et Relations Extérieurs 
cannot, under any circumstances, be held responsible for 
the damage to scores by fire, theft, loss, or other accidents 
which might occur. 

It seems somewhat of a shame that the conditions 
for the contest are so little limited, There should be 
separate events for long distance composition, mixed 
rhythm contests, ballad quick firing, etc. Up to the 
present the late Oscar Hammerstein, who once wrote 
the music to a complete operetta in twenty-four 
hours, probably holds the sprint championship ; while 
without doubt honors in the long distance run are 
held by the late Gustave Mahler with some of his 
symphonies. 

— 
NO COMBINES 


Last week New York was deprived of its regular 
newspapers by a strike of the pressmen. All the 
great dailies combined to get out a sheet in which the 
only advertising carried was that of the theaters and 
all news had to be cut to fit half or less than half 
the space it usually occupies. Notwithstanding this, 
room was found for an extraordinary story, the 
author or source of which is unknown to the Musi- 
cAL Courier, saying that, owing to the deficits rolled 
up regularly every year by the symphony orchestras 
in Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati and St. Louis, steps 
are already being taken looking to a combination 
of the Detroit and Cleveland orchestras, and another 
of Cincinnati and St, Louis, so that one orchestra 
should serve each pair of cities. 

Anybody who knows anything of the situation at 
once recognized the report as false. The astonishing 
thing was that any New York paper, when so crowd- 
ed for space, should give credence to such a story 
without at least investigating it by wire. Those who 
know the local pride in the local orchestra in all these 
cities, the tremendous interest taken in it, the per- 
sonal regard for the conductor, and the willingness 
and generosity with which the backers are always 


- forthcoming with funds to meet the inevitable deficit, 


took the story for what it was worth. Just to nail 
the false romance to the mast the MusicaL Courier 
sent telegrams to the managers of the four orches- 
tras in question. Here are the replies, in the order 
received : 
Replying to your telegram, absolutely no foun- 
dation for the report. Cincinnati Orchestra will 


continue to operate independently. (Signed) J. W. 
Darby, manager Cincinnati Orchestra. 


Story of merger absolutely without foundation 
so far as Detroit is concerned. At the beginning 
of most prosperous season in our history. No 
advances made to us by other orchestras mentioned. 
Detroit perfectly able to paddle its own canoe. 
(Signed) William E. Walter, manager Detroit 
Orchestra. 


The merging of the Cleveland Orchestra with 
any other organization has never even con- 
sidered or thought of by anyone connected with 
its operation. The Musical Arts Association, 
which sponsors it, is happy in the broad field of its 
activities which fully occupy its available time. 
(Signed) Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 


Neither myself nor any member our board di- 
rectors have heard anything of any merger. As 
far as St. Louis Symphony is concerned, you may 
brand story false. (Signed) S. E. MacMillen, 
manager St. Louis Orchestra. 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR SOMEBODY 


On another page of this issue there is a letter from 
Sarah and Nellie Kouns offering fifty dollars to 
anyone who will point out to them a duet for two 
sopranos by an American composer which is suitable 
for their concert programs. Without doubt it is 
true that American composers have never paid any 
attention to writing duets for two sopranos and the 
highly probably reason: is because, until the Kouns 
sisters came into the field with their delightful 
specialty, no two sopranos have made a regular 
habit of singing duets. They have only been able to 
find twenty-five duets in their search through all 
song literature and their list goes way back to some 
of the early Italians; so perhaps it is hardly sur- 
prising that no Americans have written duets for 
sopranos. From the standpoint of the publisher, 
— of duets for sopranos would scarcely be 
poe sd - prove profitable. Who will win that fifty 

rs 
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JOHN McCORMACK, FEELING BETTER THAN EVER, 
) IS BACK AGAIN FOR ANOTHER BUSY SEASON 


Celebrated Tenor Finds Time to Joke and Talk of Art in the Midst of His Unpacking—Tells of a Case of Stage Fright 
—Resurrects Some Bach and Scarlatti—The New Portrait 


John McCormack is looking extremely well. All trace 
of the illness which came so dangerously near stilling one 
of the great voices of the world last winter have disappeared. 
When a staff member of the Musicat Courter dropped in 
at his Park avenue apartment two days after his return, 


one of the Scarlatti numbers as it would be sung by a mod- 
ern Italian operatic tenor. 

Just then in came Lionel Tertis, the English violist, with 
Mrs, Tertis. Mr. Tertis, who has succeeded in his home 
country in that almost impossible task of making the viola 





JOHN McCORMACK 
and his prize Kerry Blue Terrier, snapped in Phoenia Park, Dublin. 


he was busy superintending the rehanging of his famous 
Franz Hals, which had been away at a gallery for safekeep- 
ing during his summer abroad. What treasures there are 
on the McCormack walls! In the same room as the 
Hals, the gem of the collection, there is a fine Gainsborough 
and the enue Clavering Children of Romney, which, 
greatly to the disgust of English patriots, was picked up 
at Christie’s by Mr. McCormack before anyone knew of its 
threatened expatriation. 

Asked about his goings and comings and doings abroad, 
he said he had been particularly interested in singing the 
tenor role at Monte Carlo in the first production anywhere 
of Moussorgsky’s opera, The Fair at Sorochinsk. The 
work, never completed by the composer, was put into shape 
at the request of Impresario Ginsbourg by Tcherepnin, who 
conducted the performances. Mr. McCormack, preparing 
his role, thought that something in one of the arias seemed 
familiar and, looking it up, discovered that Moussorgsky 
had borrowed from himself; in fact, that, in the score of 
The Fair, he had done this very frequently, making use 
of much material from an earlier unfinished opera, Salammbo, 
and also of some of his songs. “The opera was quite a dis- 
tinct success,” said Mr. McCormack. “The novel and dis- 
tinguishing thing about it was the duet between the soprano 
and tenor, upon which the first act curtain closes. Think 
of a love duet in which the tenor never lays so much as 
a finger on the soprano, nor she on him, and which finishes 
an act with the two standing wide apart and singing pianis- 
simo! That is certainly novel and yet it is tremendously 
effective. 

A Non-GerMANn RECITAL. 


“Of the recitals I gave I enjoyed the one at Prague most. 
Never have I had a more interested, attentive audience, 
nor a more enthusiastic one. I was at some pains to make 
a program, for I had been featuring the great German 
Lieder writers in my German programs, of course; but in 
Prague the Czechs will not listen to German, so I had to 
sing everything else, my usual classic group, a group of 
rather well known French songs, four of Rachmaninoff’s 
songs, and an English group to finish, all of which seemed 
to please. 

Stace Fricut. 


“And there’s one thing I’m perfectly willing to admit— 
that is, a bad case of stage fright. It was at my first Berlin 
recital. I sang the opening group of old Italian numbers 
and Handel, and as I came off the stage it struck me that 
the next was a group of Schubert and then one of Wolff, 
songs that the Berlin audiences and critics had heard sung 
time after time by the greatest Lieder singers in the world; 
and there was I, presumptuous enough to sing the great 
German classics in German—the first time I’ve ever sung 
the language—and before such a gathering! 

“When I got to the dressing room I said to Teddy 
Schneider—the best accompanist and friend a fellow ever 
had, incidentally—‘I’m through!’ ‘What do you mean, 
through?’ he asked. ‘I mean this recital stops right here 
and I go back to the hotel!’ Well, it didn’t. Teddy bucked 
me. up and finally I went on. It was a struggle through 
the first number, but the audience was very kind and after 
that I got my nerve back. But I don’t mind admitting I 
haven’t been so scared as I was for a few minutes since 
my very earliest days in the game.” 

BacH AND SCARLATTI. 


Then the great tenor began to talk of the new things he 
had dug out of the classic repertory this summer—Bach and 
Scarlatti—and, rushing out to his still unpacked trunk, 
brought in some books, whereat there ensued a private re- 
cital of several beautiful numbers, with Brother Jim Mc- 
Cormack and the picture-hangers for audience and the 
Musicat Courter writer presiding at the piano. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack is a profound admirer of the clean cut, precise, 
exquisite vocal line of the two ancient composers, and 


well he may be, for no one sings them with so chaste and 
pure a style as he. He created a lot of fun by repeating 


an accepted solo instrument, is a great friend of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, who was instrumental in having him come here. 


Tue New Portrait. 


And then there was a general discussion of the merits of 
the new portrait of Mr. McCormack, painted this summer 
by that most distinguished English-Irish portraitist, Sir 
William Orpen. It is a remarkable portrait. Sir William 
has posed Mr. McCormack in his tennis flannels with open- 
throated shirt, though he is depicted in a serious mood, 
studying a score, just as if he had come in from a hard 
match and sat down to look through some new work— 
something in fact which he did many, many times at his 
pleasant English home during the summer. H, O. O. 


Roster of the Chicago Civic Opera 


Here is the artistic personnel (revised) of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company for its 1923-24 season, commencing 
Thursday, November 8: Sopranos—Leila_ Barr, Beryl 
Brown, Claire Dux (guest), Amelita Galli-Curci, Mary 
Garden, Alice D’Hermanoy, Elizabeth Kerr (new), Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Edith Mason, Margery Maxwell, Mary 
McCormic, Claudia Muzio, Graziella Pareto, Rosa Raisa, 
Myrna Sharlow; contraltos and mezzo-sopranos—Kathryn 
Browne, Maria Claessens, Anna Coeewnri, Doria Fernanda 
(new), Louise Homer, Kathryn Meisle (new), Irene Pav- 
loska, and Cyrena Van Gordon; tenors—Fernand Anseau 
(new), Giulio Crimi, Charles Hackett (guest), Forrest 
Lamont, Charles Marshall, Angelo Minghetti, Jose Mojica, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Tito Schipa and Harry Steier (new) ; 
baritones—Georges Baklanoff, William Beck, Desire Defrere, 
Cesare Formichi, Milo Luka, Ermogildo Morelato (new), 
Giacomo Rimini; bassos—Feodor Chaliapin, Edouard Cot- 
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reuil, Alexander Kipnis (new), Virgilio Lazzari, Vittorio 
Trevisan ; conductors—Giorgio Polacco (musical director), 
Ettore Panizza, Pietro Cimini; assistant conductors— 
Frank St. Leger, Giacomo Spadoni, Isaac Van Grove; 
chorus master—Attico Bernabini; ballet director—Adolph 
Bolm; premiere danseuse—Anna Ludmila; technical direc- 
tor—Harry W. Beatty; stage director—Emile Merle-Forest ; 
stage manager—Joseph C. Engel. 


Sundelius’ First Appearance at Royal Opera 
in Boheme 


Marie Sundelius, now in Europe, made ker first appear- 
ance at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, Sweden, on Sep- 
tember 3, as Mimi in La Boheme. From a report received, 
the house was crowded and the enthusiasm great. The Met- 
ropolitan soprano received twelve curtain calls after the 
last act, an ovation which is very unusual in a country 
which does not greet an artist with the temperamental 
warmth of the Latin countries, The King and his suite 
were preset ‘and remained until the final applause had 
died out. 

Mime. Sundelius is scheduled to sing at least five other 
leading roles before returning to America the latter part 
of October to start a solidly booked concert tour lasting 
until the first of the year. 


Ships Concert Nets $16,000 

Passengers on the White Star liner, Majestic, which 
docked September 18, were treated to a ship’s concert of 
unusual proportion in which no less than four well known 
artists participated: John McCormack, Katherine Goodson, 
pianist; Lionel Tertis, violist, and Barbara Maurel, mezzo- 
soprano. Mr. McCormack sang three songs and was com- 
pelled to add three encores. The other artists were also 
heartily applauded and called on for extra numbers, The 
proceeds of the concert amounted to $16,000, half of which 
went to the Japanese Relief Fund and the other half to 
the Fund for Orphans of American and British Seamen. 


Wurlitzer Company Resumes Daily Concerts 

The Wurlitzer Company will open its third season of daily 
concerts on October 1. These concerts have attracted con- 
siderable interest inasmuch as they offer an opportunity to 
hear the best music free of charge. 

In the past these concerts have gained much favor and 
the artists appearing have performed to capacity audiences. 
Charles C, arkyn, manager of the Wurlitzer Auditorium 
Concerts, promises an interesting list of artists for this 
season. 


Curci-Caccia Wedding 

_On Wednesday afternoon, September 19, Gennaro Mario 
Curci and Elvira Caccia, niece of Chev. and Mrs. G. Em- 
manuel Gatti, were married in this city at St. Clair’s 
Catholic Church. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna 
and Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, were witnesses. 
Following the wedding a reception was held at 25 West 
86th Street, which was attended by many friends of both 
the bride and groom, 


Katherine. Bacon Returns from Europe 

After visiting her parents in England during the past 
summer, Katherine Bacon returned to America a few weeks 
ago, via Canada. She will open her season with a piano 
recital at the Columbia University series on. November 7, 
Her first recital in New York this season is scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon, December 8, in Aeolian Hall, which 
will be followed by an appearance in Stamford, Conn., on 
December 11, when she plays for the Schubert Club. 


American Tenor’s Paris Debut 


Paris, September 13.—William Martin, the young Ameri- 
can tenor who came to Europe with the Harvard Glee 
Club two years ago and attracted attention by his unusual 
voice, made his debut today at the Opera Comique, in the 
title role of Werther. He made a distinctly good impression 
and was heartily applauded by an audience that held a large 


proportion of Americans. Gi 
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The second week of the San Carlo Opera Company drew 
record audiences to the Century. 

Maximilian Pilzer, after an absence of six years from 
New York, will be heard in a recital on October 21. 

W. Henri Zay has bought the Morgenthau home. 

Harold Lindau, an artist-pupil of Cesare Sturani, has been 
engaged for La Scala. 

William A. C. Zerffi discusses an interesting subject in 
this week’s issue of the Musica Courter. 

To Renée Chemet goes the honor of playing Maud Powell’s 
famous violin. 

The Wagnerian Company will offer Cleveland its first per- 
formance of The Ring. 

Nettie Snyder went to Berne to attend the concert of Mar- 
guerite Sylva on September 5. 

Eleonor Cohrone, a pupil of Mme. Valeri, made a success- 
ful operatic debut in Italy. 

May Peterson will have a busy month of October. 

Clarendon H. Pfeiffer, formerly of The Aeolian Company, 
is now associated with the Welte-Mignon. 

John McCormack’s first New York recital will take place 
at the Century Theater on September 30. 

Helen L. Vining, a sixteen-year-old girl, won the Norfleet 
rize. 

thie ale songs of John Prindle Scott have been published. 

Isa Kremer’s season has already begun. 

Mitja Nikisch will have a number of orchestral engage- 
ments this season. 

The only New York appearance of Ruth St. Denis and 
the Denishawn Dancers until spring will be in Brook- 
lyn on October 22. 

The Berkshire Chamber Music Festival opened today in 
Pittsfield. 

Alice Gentle was heard in her fine impersonation of Carmen 
with the San Carlo Company last week. 


Sousa’s New England tour will be limited to three weeks. 

Georgette Leblanc sang recently over the French radio. 

E. Robert Schmitz will teach for two weeks, beginning 
October 13, at the MacPhail School of Music, Minne- 
apolis. 

A Chinese tenor pupil of Harold Hurlbut scored somewhat 

__. Of a sensation in San Francisco recently. 

The first American tour of Willy Burmester will commence 
on October 19 in Philadelphia. 

Adolf Mithlmann has founded a school of opera in Chicago 

Cesar Thomson, who has not visited America in thirty 
years, arrived in New York, bound for the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, where he will teach. 

The La Forge-Berimen noonday recitals at Aeolian Hall 
will be resumed this season on October 5. 

The New York Trio will play at Hunter College. 

Cyrena Van Gordon has begun her fall concerts. 

Frances Peralta arrives from Europe and will open her 
season at the Maine Festival. 

The pupils of A. Russ Patterson are doing interesting 
things. 

Eleonora Cisneros and Anna Fitziu will be heard in Lohen- 
grin tomorrow night with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. 

Mme. Miura received a fine reception upon her reappearance 
in Madame Butterfly at the Century Theater. 

Mary Mellish is again in town and will soon start on a 
concert tour. 

Harriet Foster 
October 1. 

Robert Hayne Tarrant, the New Orleans concert manager 
will present an interesting course this season. 

Theodore Spiering directed a symphony concert im Vienna 
on September 24, with Elsa Alsen as soloist, 

Pavlowa’s New York repertory promises an interesting two 

. , weeks’ season here. 

Chicago Civic Opera Company announces its season’s roster 

Arturo Papalardo will present the first of two musicales for 

¢ the Women’s Club of Perth Amboy on October 5. 

Cesar Saerchinger tells of present day conditions in Ger- 
many, 


will reopen her New York studies on 
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VINELLO-JOHNSON SCHOOL OF VOICE AND OPERA 
OPENS SEASON WITH LARGE ENROLLMENT 


The Vinello-Johnson School of Voice and Opera began its 
1923-1924 season on Thursday, September 20, at 31 Trinity 
Place, Boston, under the personal direction of Mme. Vinello- 


Johnson, the well known dramatic soprano. Although this 





White Photo, Boston 
MME. VINELLO-JOHNBON, 
director of the Vinello-Johnson School of Voice and Opera. 


is only the second year of Mme, Johnson's ambitious under- 
taking, the school reopens with a heavy enrollment—due 
presumably to the admirable results achieved by her pupils 
in public performances last spring. 

A recent visit to the. studios of this school disclosed un- 








OLA 
ULLEDGE 


Critical Opinions 


Ola Gulledge furnished the perfect back- 
ground and atmosphere at the piano.—Atlanta 
Journal, Atlanta, Georgia, October 18, 1922. 


is very fortunate in her accompanist, 
Ola Gulledge, who plays with a delicacy and 
sympathetic charm, rare in this day of concert- 
pianist accompanying —San Antonio Light, 
San Antonio, Texas, November 4, 1922. 


Accompaniments for were by Ola 
Gulledge. They were not the “fleeting 
shadows” some accompanists still affect; in- 
stead, they were firm and gave support to the 
singer.—Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, March 22, 1923. 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias 
Breeskin, Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman 
Jollif, Josephine Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Mary 
Mellish, Fred Patton, Marguerite Ringo, Marie Tif- 
fany, Jeannette Vreeland. 


915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone: Circle 2634. 








usual equipment, embracing recital hall, with a seating mee 
city of two hundred, curtain, foot lights, scenery, etc. - 
deed, every effort has been made to create an atmosphere 
well designed to stimulate the artistic talents of Mme. John- 
son’s students. That has set a very high standard for 
her school is evidenced by the public performances of her 


pupils. ' ’ 

n'‘addition to vocal and dramatic technic, the school has 
a department of pees, undér the direction of native 
teachers of repiite. fecent addition to the faculty is the 
well known conductor and coach, Arturo Casiglia, who has 
been conducting during the grand opera season at San 
Francisco this. summer, : 

This school established last spring what may be a pre- 
cedent*in this country for institutions of its kind—it x 
diced Bizet’s Carmen in its entirety at the Arlington The- 
ater, Boston, with a cast composed entirely of pupils of the 
school. The performance was caer received by 
press and public, the reviewer of the Boston Globe express- 
ing himself thus: “Carmen was presented last evening at 
the re Theater by the pupils of the Vinello-Johnson 
School of Voice and Opera. Never have we been treated 
to anything so pretentious by other than professional grand 
opera organizations. Hazel Hurd gave an astonishingly 
fine interpretation’ of Bizet’s “famous: Cigarette Girl, and 
Phyllis Cleveland, Lillian Smith atid Maude Erickson’ were 
capable, vocally and histrionically, as Micaela, Mercedes and 
Frasquita, respectively, Anthony Guarino, Oscar Granger 
and Walker Chamberlin were effective as Don Jose, Esca- 
millo and Zuniga, respectively. The famous Smugglers’ 
Quintet was admirably sung Misses Hurd, Smith and 
Erickson dnd Messrs. Sardella and Spolzimo, who scored as 
Remendado and Dancairo, respectively. The performance 
was amazing for its Pah ee qualities, reflecting a high 
degree of credit on Mmé. Vinello-Johnson and Conductor 
Casiglia, both of whom were compelled to respond to curtain 
calls, which were the order of the evening.” 5 

Mme. Johnson is manifestly a teacher of uncommon gifts. 
To the vocal theories which she gained with celebrated 
teachers abroad, she adds unmistakable dramatic gifts 
which result in a thorough appreciation on the part of her 
pupils of the importance of text as well as music in their 
singing. Her school is a significant addition to the oppor- 
tunities for musical education in Boston. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Music of Chicago 


The Metropolitan Conseryatory of Music—Harry Dim- 
ond, president; Oscar Deis, vice-president, and Fred Ewing, 
secretary and treasurer—was founded fifteen years ago by 
Harry Dimond, who up to that time had become distin- 
guished as both violinist and pedagogue. It was instituted 
as the Metropolitan School for Violin and Piano exclusively. 
Its growth has been marked by careful and competent tui- 
tion in each department, Mr. Dimond having devoted all of 
his time to teaching and organization, and he now views 
with much pride and satisfaction the realization of a con- 
servatory approaching his high ideals with a curriculum 
covering all essential departments where a complete musi- 
cal education can be obtained under specially selected in- 
structors in all branches. 

Mr. Dimond'’s ambition has been to give the public a 
thoroughly academic conservatory, where first class tuition 
in music can be had at reasonable terms, affording the stu- 
dent every facility and aid for advancement and ultimately 
employment, and in all this it is said the past reputation of 
the Metropolitan School has been abundantly sustained. 
Associated with Mr, Dimond as officers are two very able 
musicians—Oscar Dies, pianist, composer and teacher, who 
is at the head of the piano department, and Fred R. Ewing, 
pianist, conductor and teacher, also a department head. All 
three of these gentlemen, who have displayed much execu- 
tive force and business acumen as well as superior musi- 
cianship; form the board of directors. 

The conservatory is now located in its new and commodi- 
ous quarters in a well furnished and equipped suite of several 
rooms and studios in the Capitol Building, Chicago (for- 
merly the Masonic Temple). A list of the faculty will be 
found in a neat and interesting prospectus obtainable at 
a Conservatory and will be published later in the MusIcAL 

OURIER. 


Robert Hayne Tarrant, Intrepid Impresario 
Robert Hayne Tarrant, enterprising and successful im- 


‘presario of New Orleans, is the subject of the Musica. 


Courter’s front page portrait this week, and those who 
have read of his many sided activities during the past few 
years will be interested to see how this unusual young man 
looks, His features are an index to himself, refined, vital, 
alert, resourceful, determined. Starting in New Orleans as 
a stranger there. (he is, however, a Southerner), and with- 
out large means, Tarrant almost immediately made his pres- 
ence felt musically by risking the engagement of several 
of the most expensive artists before the public and his 
confidence in. the New Orleans music lovers was rewarded 
so handsomely that he at once established the Tarrant 
Course as a regular and permanent feature in that city. 
For many seasons past this series scored constant successes 
and now is regarded on a par with any of the best concert 
projects in the United States. All the great artists, opera 
companies, and orchestras have appeared under the Tarrant 
management, and he has launched also a’countless number 
of theatrical, choral, band, and dancing enterprises, to say 
nothing of pageants, balls, and other large general enter- 
tainments. 
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Robert Hayne Tarrant rightly is looked upon 
those managers whom nothing daunts and his proes im- 
portant position has been achieved largely through his 
courage and venturesomeness, 


Dr. Carl Riedel Endorsed by Stars 


Lucrezia Bori, Joseph Schwarz, George Meader and Karl 
Schlegel are among prominent musical stars who indorse 
Dr. Carl Riedel as pianist, accompanist, song and operatic 
coach, and assistant conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. They have utilized his artistic services in their 
Aeolian and Carnegie Hall (New York) recitals, in 
coaching songs, etc., with him. Formerly conductor at the 
Hamburg and Stuttgart opera houses, he attained eminence 
also as accompanist, and upon transferring his activities to 
New York, has, in the short pe of a year, won fine 
success and acknowledged position. The rare art of his 
accompaniments also led the following well known artists 


as one of 





DR. CARL RIEDEL 


to employ him: Florence Easton, Paul Bender, Hermann 
Jadlowker, Juan Manén, Leo Slezak, Elena Gerhard, Maria 
Pos-Carloforti, Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, Elisabeth 
Boehm van Endert, and Heinrich Knote. He will be noted 
as prominent in this capacity during the impending New 
York season. 


Hurlbut’s Chinese Pupil Succeeds 


San Francisco, August 30.—Jue Fong, Chinese tenor, 
artist-pupil of Harold Hurlbut, has been a sensation at 
the Warfield Theater. A number of criticisms of the press 
follow: 

Jue Fong, the Chinese tenor, has a rich, full voice, splendidly schooled, 
He sang Canio’s Lament from Pagliacci with artistic effect, taking 
the high tones with power, and gave a cultured and interesting ren- 
dition of Roses of Picardy.—Chronicle, 


Jue Fong’s lovely voice filled the auditorium,—Examiner. 





Jue Fong displayed a cultivated voice which brought him en- 
thusiastic applause. It seems strange to hear the tenor of sweet 
Irish quality possesséd by this oriental artist.—-Bulletin, 


John Prindle Scott Returns 


John Prindle Scott, well known Amefican composer, 
who spent the entire summer in rest and recreation at his 
summer home, The Scottage, in MacDonough, N. Y., re- 
turns to New York on October 1. During the past five 
months spent at MacDonough, Mr. Scott entertained many 
artists at The Scottage. e returns in excellent health 
and spirits and will again enrich the musical world with 
a number of beautiful songs, written in the country. 


ROBERT 


BERENTSEN 


President—Society of Theatre Or- 
ganists, New York City. 








Organist—Eastman Theatre. 


Instructor—Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hackett a Record Rapid Traveller 


Charles Hackett, the American tenor, who returned here 
last week for his annual concert tour and his guest per- 
formance with the Chicago Opera, has not only conquered 
a number of European countries—as reported from time to 
time in the Musica. Courter—by his splendid singing, but 
has also astonished them by the celerity of his movements. 
Making his headquarters in Paris last spring, he crossed 
to London to sing in the British capital no less than nine 
times. Without doubt the following record is unique: 

On a Wednesday evening he sang the Duke in Rigoletto 
at the Opera in Paris, leaving for London early the next 
morning to sing Rodolfo in eme at a special performance 
in Covent Garden on Thursday evening. On the following 
Friday afternoon there was in Paris the great charity bazaar 
of the year, held in the courtyard of the famous old Palais 
Royal. Mr. Hackett had been specially and personally in- 
vited both by the Minister of Fine Arts and the Minister 
of Public Instruction to sing at this bazaar. So on Friday 
morning he left London in a special aeroplane provided by 
the- Minister of- Aviation and arrived in Paris in time to 
sing in the afternoon. The recital took place in the famous 
Galerie d’Orlean in the Palais Royal and it was the first 
time that music had been heard in this. historical place since 
the days when ng Fagg Philippe himself dwelt there. 
That same evening Mr. Hackett took the night train for 
Boulogne, reaching London Saturday noon and singing 
Cavaradossi in Covent Garden on Saturday evening. 

Mr. Hacket'ts last appearances in Europe were at the 
great Spanish bathing resort, San Sebastian, on the Bay of 

iscay, where he was called by royal command for some 
special performances, As he was obliged to leave on a cer- 
tain date for America he sang four times in six days, two 
performances of Manon, one of the Barber of Seville, and 
one of Tosca. The King of Spain was present at three of 
the four, being prevented by the political situation from 
attending the first; but the rest of the Royal Family, in- 
cluding the Queen, was present at all four. 

After the second act of the final performance Mr, Hackett 
was called to the royal box. The King and Queen thanked 
him and the latter asked if it would not be possible for him 
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CHARLES HACKETT, 


the American tenor, on the sands at St. Sebastian, Spain, 
where he recently sang four performances of opera in sia 
days, the King of Spain being present at three of them and 
the rest of the Royal Family, including the Queen, at all four. 


to remain to give a recital at the palace within the following 
days. But as there was barely time for him to reach the 
S. S. France for which he was scheduled, he was with great 
regret obliged to refuse her majesty’s request. 

Performances at San Sebastian do not begin until ten- 
thirty p. m. This ‘final performance of Tosca was only 
out about one-forty-five a.m. After that Mr. Hackett and 
his European agent, Alexander Kahn, took a hasty bite and 
climbed into an automobile which drove them over the 
boundary to Bayonne, France, where they got the train at 
seven a. m. for Paris, arriving there about, eleven p. m. 
Mr. Hackett snatched a few hasty hours of Sleep and was 
off the very.next morning on a special train for Havre to 
connect with the S. §S. France, on which he arrived here 
Saturday, September 15. 


Maximilian Pilzer in New York Recital 


After an absence of six years from the New ‘York recital 
latform, Maximilian Pilzer will give a violin recital at 
Gown Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 21, with Harry 
Kaufman at’ the piano. r. Pilzer has been playing abroad 
and composing in recent years. His program will include 
the Bach concerto in E major, the Bruch concerto in G 
minor, and works by Tschaikowsky, Paganini, Sgambati, 
Wieniawski-Kreisler, Drigo-Auer, Chopin, Powell, Bazzini 
and Pilzer. 


Rose Florence to Give San Francisco Recital 


Rose Florence will give a song recital at the St. Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., on Tuesday evening, October 16, 
under the direction of Alice Seckels. The last half of the 

rogram will be in costume—Russian and Spanish. On 

ovember 27, Rose Florence will sing in Alameda at the 
gs Club. The-soprano is now under the management 
of Miss Seckels. 


Scott Concludes Summer Concerts 


John Prindle Scott, who spent the summer at MacDonough, 
N. Y., has just finished a series of six community concerts 
in Central New York. The programs have been varied by 
assisting musicians from New York, Binghamton, Oxford 
and Norwich, while the community singing under Mr, Scott's 
direction has been an important feature of these affairs. 





Van Vollenhoven Number Being Published 
Hanna Van Vollenhoven, pianist and composer, has just 

had a new number accepted for publication by the Boston 

Music Company. She has set to music in a very attractive 
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way the words of Moore’s delightful poem, "Twas the Night 
Before Christmas. This prove a popular number. 


James G. MacDermid’s Success 
In these days when a manuscript, rejected by one publisher, 
is found acceptable to an equally important it is 
unusual when the composer of a considerable number of 
works is fortunate enough to have them all under the 
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roof of one particular publisher. This is the unique exper- 
ience of James G, MacDermid. Furthermore, Ur, Mac- 
Dermid has an exclusive contract with Forster Music Pub- 
lisher, Inc., of Chicago, to publish his songs as they appear 
from time to time, and the composer of Charity, Sacrament, 
If You Would Love Me (to mention a few), and the equally 
well known ch songs, Ninety-first psalm, In My Father’s 
House, Arise, Shine for Thy Light is Come, etc., finds him- 
self on a:wave of publicity not often the lot of the 
writer of a good class of songs and due to the energetic 
methods of his publisher, 

. Mr. MacDermid, now a resident of New York, published 
his songs in Chicago until two years ago, when trans- 
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ferred his copyrights to the Forster House, which has the 
organization to bring the MacDermid composition before 
the public in a manner in which they had not been presented 
before. The talking machine laboratories were quick to 
recognize their desirability and, in the short time, records 
of several of them have been made by Cyrena van Gordon, 
Evelyn Scotney, Arthur Middleton, Theo Karle, Colin 
O’More, John Barclay, Elizabeth Lennox, Charles Hart, 
the Criterion Quartet, etc. An —y representative list 
of artists am his songs and t include such names 
as John ormack, Edward Johnson, Caroline Lazzari, 
Julia Claussen, Paul Althouse, and a host of others. 

Two newly published numbers are, The Shadows Fall, 
and a a song entitled, They Shall Run and Not Be 
Weary. revised edition of Charity also is published in 
which the is made of more desirable length by means 
of an interlude and added verse. 


St. Denis, Shawn and Denishawn Dancers to 


Appear in Brooklyn 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
will open their season with a week in Atlantic City. ‘Their 
only appearance in Greater New York until spring wil! take 
place at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on October 22. 


Edna Walgrove Wilson Goes to Indiana, Pa. 


Edna Walgrove Wilson, formerly of New York, has ac- 
cepted the position of teacher of voice in the State Normal 
Se at Indiana, Pa. 
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Working for the highest and best in American art, we 
Offer a joint concert program that leading critics have 
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MUNICH’S OPERA FESTIVAL COMPLETELY SOLD OUT 


Munich, September 1.—The first half of Munich's apera- 
festival is over; it took place during a period of constantly 
increasing financial calamities which especially the natives 
tared at dumb-founded and are still staring at with dire 


" ae ssid, iets] Bs. 5 : 
DR. KARL MUCK AND PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND 
OF BAVARIA, 
who is still ocoupying his accustomed place among the first 
violins in the orchestra during the festival, in front of the 
Prinzeregenten Theater, 


apprehension, for the mark has in its terrific downward 
plunge not yet reached the bottom of the chasm. Prices 
rose accordingly in a most startling degree and are still 
rising, “while you wait,” so to speak; the admission fee 
to the Prinzregententheater for instance was raised within 
the short space of three weeks from seventy-five thousand 


“A pianist for the discriminating.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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He has an agreeable touch, a nice perception of 
values, musical taste, 
—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


Always a maker of interesting programs. 
—W. S. 8., Boston Transcript. 


He has what so few young pianists have—style and 
unusual style, too.—Boston Post, 
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marks to thirty millions—for a single seat. 
comes, especially those of the professional people, are laggin 
behind; a printer, for example, drew during the month o 
August on the average one hundred million marks, whereas 
an editor on a large daily paper drew only about seventy- 
five million. That means, of course, that just those classes, 
that were formerly considered the chief support of the 
opera, are now debarred from it. But this is by no means 
the worst deprivation to which they are subjected in these 
harassing days. 

In spite of the fatal economic conditions the festival per- 
formancés” so far were, with’but. very few exceptions, com- 
pletely ‘sold out, owing to thé’ immense stream of foreign 
visitors which passed through Munich this summer. 
largest contingent of these was again furnished by America. 
Next came the Balkan States, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries and England; French and, -Belgians were not 
a 5 pee ba. 7 wets 
icans I saw Theodore Spiering, who is 
large class of pupils; Herbert Pyser, 
from the Musical Observer; umiston, from the 
Brooklyn Eagle; the ‘American pianist, Dai Buell; Eustis 
Corcoran, a well, jsnown personality in New York concert 
life, and sie airy the treasurer of the New York 


Of prominent 
staying here with 


Philharmonic § ty. 

The “Artistic {quality of the festival performances was, 
org the “Whéle, “not quite’so high as, in former years, but it 
would be wrong to lay the blame--as has been done—solely 
at the door of the new opera directot,,Hans Knappertsbusch. 
True, he has made his mistakes and’is not free from points 
ope? to attack, especially roca the choice of cast, but, 
leaving “his not always happily’ constructed directorial 
measures asid@ at the conductor's desk he again gave proof 
of those qualities which .have,béen lauded in these columns 
before, It is no small ivatte®, for a man of hardly thirty- 
five to tun an institution like the Munich opera without 
hitches and the responsibility seems to have made Knapperts- 
busch a bit nervous, especially since he has to contend with 
a large group of influential and determined opponents who 
are watching his every movement. Now it is up to him 
to prove if he has enough talent for organization to keep 
up the former standard of excellence of our opera and espe- 
cially of our orchestra; this is a question still undecided 
and one which must be definitely settled within the coming 
season, ; 

Workinc UNpeR TENSION. 

A certain nervousness seemed to have taken hold of the 

entire opera apparatus this summer and caused occasional 


Only the in-— 
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of highstrung artists. This state of things explains many 
a slip in the course of the individual performances, but of 
course it cannot atone for them and | can well understand 
the chagrin of some of the American professional men, 
who were not slow in airing their disappointment. They 
were right in so far as they paid a good price for admission 
in the expectation of hearing something in the line of per- 
fection. They were not and could not be acquainted with 
the inside state of affairs and certainly could not be obligated 
to special consideration in their judgment of what they 
heard and saw. On the other hand, those who (as for 
instance the writer), had a chance to watch closely the 
doings of the Munich opera under the new director are 
more apt to plead for another chance. This seems to me 
less a plea for our opera than for justice. 

The festival began with Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg, Knappertsbusch conducting ; he gave an excellent read- 
ing of the score, full of rhythmic vivacity and fine dynamic 
shading excepting the finale of the second act, which reached 
its dynamic climax too soon and consequently frittered 
away in explosions of the same parity. In lyrical episodes 
his tempi are a bit too broad, but all the individual parts 
are generally beautifully detailed and well contrasted. The 
outstanding features of the cast were Joseph Geis’ Beck- 
messer and Kar] Seydel’s David; the parts of Hans Sachs, 
Stolzing, Eva and Magdalena were sung respectively by 
Friedrich Brodersen, Otto Wolf, Nelly Merz and lain 
Willer. Berthold Sterneck, our new bass, gave a rather 
too sombre impersonation of Pogner, 


Tue Ring Unper Muck. 


The artistic climax of the festival so far was the per- 
formance of the Nibelungenring under Karl Muck; there 
is nothing new to be said about this genial conductor, who 
may well be considered “the” authority on the interpretation 
of Wagner among the living conductors. There is some- 
thing indescribably fascinating in his interpretation, orches- 
tra and scene being moulded into one and the whole appara- 
tus alive with musical and dramatic eloquence. 

The final impression of lofty grandeur achieved by Muck 
is all the more praiseworthy, as he was occasionally con- 
siderably handicap by the inefficiency of some members 
of the cast. Nikolai Reinfeld, to be sure, is a fine looking 
Siegfried, of giant stature and gifted with remarkable 
vocal powers, but he has a treacherous memory as far as 
rhythm and correct metrical division are concerned—not to 
speak of his uncertainty in holding on to the proper pitch. 
A still more deplorable case was that of Elisabeth Feuge, 
who was entrusted with the part of the woodbird in Sieg- 
fried. Silence is mercy . but in fact, such failures 
are in themselves provocative to mild profanity and all the 


LEO PASETTI’S NEW STAGING OF SALOME 
at the Munich opera. 


accidents which marred the general impression in some 
degree; but it is always to be remembered that everyone 
is laboring under a fearful tension here and this tension 
naturally manifests itself most noticeably in the public work 
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more to be regretted, as they are apt to stigmatize an entire 
performance. Therefore it is but fair to call special atten- 
tion to several fine features of the cast as, for instance, 
Karl Seydel’s surely unsurpassable Mime, which found a 
truly worthy counterpart in Hermann Wiedemann’s (a 
uest from Vienna) Alberich, Paul Bender’s unexcelled 
el Gabriele Englerth’s very sympathetic Briinnhilde, 
Sigrid Onegin’s beautifully voiced Fricke, Otto Wolf's 
Siegmund and Wilhelm Rode’s Wotan; although the latter 
has not yet reached festival stature, he promises to become 
a valuable member of our Wagner ensemble. 

Parsifal and Tristan were conducted by Knappertsbusch ; 
in both of these performances Paul Bender could claim 
the main share of the success. His Gurnemanz and Marke 
are, from a vocal as well as from a histrionic point of view, 
superior to any sort of praise; they are in fact epoch-making 
in their relation to perfect operatic art. he part of 
Kundry was somewhat superficially sung by Elisabeth Gent- 
ner-Fischer, a guest from Frankfurt, while Karl Erb gave 
a commendable impersonation of Parsifal. The vocal fea- 
ture in Tristan and Isolde was contributed by Sigrid Onegin 
as Brangane; the title roles were sung by Otto Wolf and 
Gabriele Englerth. 

Tue Mozart CyYCcLe. 


The Mozart cycle, including Die Entfithrung aus dem 
Serail, Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, Don Giovanni and The 
Magic Flute, was, with the exception of the latter, given 
at the beautiful little Residenztheater, which, by the way, 
is at present undergoing some advantageous architectural 
changes at its entrance and outer rooms. The Mozart per- 
formances were on the whole—with the exception of Cosi 
fan tutte, which Robert Heger conducted—not so model 
as under Bruno Walter, who is a specialist in that par- 
ticular field. Knappertsbusch seems not to have come as 
yet into intimate contact with the particular Munich Mozart 
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style, which has. its history as well as that applied to the 
interpretation of Wagner, but it is to be trusted that his 
wholesome musicianship will soon adapt itself to what we 
may justly om generally acknowledged tradition. 

he vocal star of our Mozart performances is Maria 
Ivogiin; to hear her as Constanza, Despina or Susanna is 
an artistic treat of the highest charm imaginable. She is, 
so to speak, the guiding spirit of our Mozart ensemble, 
which includes as worthy counterparts to her artists like 
Paul Bender, Karl Erb, Karl Seydel and Joseph Geis. 

Anp a Lor or Strauss. 

Richard Strauss was represented with four of his most 
popular works in the festival program: Ariadne auf Naxos, 
given at the Residenztheater, with Maria Ivogiin as Zer- 
binetta (who aroused the audience to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm), Salome, Elektra and Rosenkavalier. Salome 
was given in a new scenic setting, which caused considerable 
comment, since it seemed rather superfluous, especialiy 
since such standard operas as the Magic Flute, Fidelio, and 
Lohengrin remain in a sad state of neglect. as to their 
scenic outfit. But the authors of these three operas are 
long since dead and cannot clamor personally for a» much 
needed revival of their works, whereas Richard Strauss. is 
very much alive. 

A Non-REsoNANT SALOME. 

The new Salome stage fittings, designed and executed by 
our genial Leo Pasetti, are certainly beautiful to look at: 
at the left, surmounting the entrance to the palace of 
Herod, the fragment of a sphinx, at the right a solitary 
giant aloe, between, bedded into glaring white sandstone, 
the cistern in which Johanaan is languishing and in the 
background stretching into desolate nothingness the desert, 
vaulted by an immeasurable deep blue horizon, It is a 
total picture of—if the term is allowed—‘splendid desola- 
tion” and not without a deep, symbolical meaning. But it 
has a serious drawback: the expansive stage, merely closed 
in by the round-horizons, offers not sufficient resonance for 
the voices, which are mercilessly swallowed up by the vast 
expanse of the stage even before they reach the orchestra, 
where their last echoes are absorbed. Thus it came that 
the opera was half over before the ear got somewhat 
accustomed to this new acoustical problem which also seemed 
to irritate the singers in a startling degree. I cannot re- 
member having heard so many wrong notes before in the 
same space of time and from singers who have given at 
other times evident proof of their efficiency. This dilemma 
could very likely have been avoided if this “festival” per- 
formance had been preceded by a general rehearsal, which, 
however, was not the case. Humanum fidem excedere | 

In the title role of Elektra we heard our new “Hoch- 
dramatische” Johanna Hesse, an evidently talented singer 
gifted with a rather slender but on the whole well-sounding 
voice; aS an actress she clings to superficial theatrical 
effects ahd can in no way compare with Zdenka Fassbender- 
Mottl, whose impersonation of Elektra is an artistic ex- 
perience never to be forgotten by those who have witnessed 
it. Of equal impressiveness and a rare vocal treat to boot 
is Paul Bender’s Orest. Robert Heger’s interpretation of 
this complicated score is also an artistic feat. 

Concert Hatt Becomes Jazz Paace. 

Most of the numerous festival concerts planned for this 
summer had to be called off as there was not sufficient 
interest for them; which goes far to prove that there is no 
ill wind that does not blow someone—in this case the pro- 
fessional concert habitué—some good. The fifteen or more 
concerts giyen in connection with the National Turner 
Fest, to which a large American delegation had appeared, 
were a dead failure and involved tremendous losses to their 
undertakers. (Nomen est omen!) 

The outlook on the concert field for the coming season 
is also rather discouraging; fixed rates for a concert ar- 
rangement cannot be given on account of the constant 
fluctuation of the mark and no one seems inclined to bind 
himself in the face of this uncertainty. Under these cir- 
cumstances the loss of one of the most beautiful local con- 
cert halls, that at the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, which is ta 
be turned into a place for light amusement, will not be t5 
painfully felt, at least not for the present. 

’ BatTtTisTIni STILL IN Form. 


As things look now only really “big guns” will have 
any chance of coming unscathed out of the concert battle- 
field during the coming season. One of these is Mattia 
Battistini, who opened the new season before a completely 
sold out house with a recital. It is said that Battistini is 
now seventy-two; well, all I can say is, that his voice 
still sounds marvellously young and even more beautiful 
and mellow than a year ago, when I heard him last. It 
is simply pure joy to hear that man sing for he is not 
only a vocal and technical but also an artistic phenomena, 
and in appearance the grand cavaliére. The great Italian 
was assisted in his concert by Lola Artot de Padilla, a very 
charming and sympathetic singer from the Berlin Opera, 
who also reaped a heap of well deserved laurels as guest 
at our opera-festival, where she sang the parts of Cherubino 
and Oktavian with decided success. 

Marce.tta Crart’s REcirAat. 


Another early concert-bird was the American soprano, 
Marcella Craft, who again gave proof of her astonishing 
vocal and technical development. In Italian arias she 
displayed a technic of bewildering facility and a wonderfully 
smooth emission to which the clarity and liquid softness 
of her yoice were a perfect match. She is rated here today 
as a singer of rare perfection, and the public certainly was 
not slow in clamorously assuring her of this flattering opin- 
ion. Miss Craft was accompanied by Michael Raucheisen, 
whose reappearance after a long absence in American. and 
Eastern countries was hailed with joyous applause. 

LeGinska P Lays, 


An unusually successful recital was also given by Ethel 
Leginska, an American pianist, who won her audience by 
storm. She is musical to her finger-tips, a strong artistic 
personality and well equipped to meet the heaviest demands 
on technic, style and tonal volume. In her playing mas- 
culine virility and feminine sensitiveness complement all 
the other gifts of a rarerly endowed artist. Besides pieces 
by Beethoven, Liszt and Chopin, Miss Leginska also played 
a number of her own compositions, which show her in the 
grip of musical modernism. Although her final aim as a 
composer is not yet clearly to be defined from these pieces, 
one felt here too the utterings of real emotion coupled with 
the ability to deeply impress them upon her audience. 

Apert Noevre. 
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Choral Clubs and Conservatory Orchestras Begin Rehearsals 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 21.—The College of Music 
Orchestra has resumed its rehearsals with a membership 
of seventy. Numbers being rehearsed are the Beethoven 
symphony No. 2, and the Rosamunde overture, by Schubert. 

Plans are now under way for a chorus of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music to be under the direction of Burnet 
C. Tuthill. Rehearsals began September 19, on Handel's 
Messiah. 

Doris Devore, a pupil of Dean Frederick Shailer Evans, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty, has been 
engaged as head of the piano department of William Woods 
College, Fulton, Mo. 

The Opera Club of the East High Community Center 
will open..in October for its — season. The club will 
be under the direction of Joseph Surdo, supervisor of ‘music 
at the East High School. He has prepared a program 
that will include one Sunday concert, one evening concert, 
and one comic opera. The idea of the club is to encourage 
and develop an instrumental talent in the vicinity covered 
by the East High Center. 

The first program of the season was given by Alpha 
Chapter, of Mu Phi Epsilon, on September 8, in the recital 
room of the Woman's City Club. 

Mary Sims, who has been identified with the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music faculty, has gone to Sherman, Tex., 
to take charge of the theoretical department of the Kidd- 
Key Conservatory. 

Under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Dun- 
ning, the Wurlitzer Concert Company is giving noon-day 
concerts in the studies of the company. 

Pauline Crumb has returned to resume active musical 
work. For several years she has been engaged in intensive 
work in Paris and Berlin. 

Marcella Menge, a graduate pupil of John A. Hoffman, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has accepted a 
position as voice teacher in the University of North Dakota. 

Mary T. Pfau, a pupil of Thomas James Kelly, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will be the visiting voice 
teacher at the Glendale College during the coming season. 
Another of Mr. Kelly's pupils, Dorothy Benner, will be 
the resident voice teacher and choral director. 

The largest number of male students ever attending the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has been registered this 
season. 

The Meltone Musical Club opened its season September 
19, with a business meeting. Edna Wilder was the hostess: 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra will 
be under the direction of Ralph Lyford during the coming 
season. The first rehearsal was held on September 18. 

Alois Bartschmidt is now organizing her classes for the 
coming season. She appeared recently at several musicales 
given in honor of Helen Adler, r. Bartschmidt, com- 
poser and operatic coach, is receiving pupils. WwW. W 


Renee Miquelle Returns 


Renee Longy Miquelle has just returned from her trip 
abroad, where she divided her time between continuing her 
study of Eurythmics, the preparation of programs for this 
season, and resting on her father’s farm at Abbeville on 
the Somme. She has joined her cellist husband, Georges 
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Miquelle, at Lake Placid and will motor to Boston from 
the Adirondacks at the end of the month. M. and Mme. 
Longy, the parents of Mme. Miquelle, were to sail on the 
S. S. Paris on September 23 and are due in Boston, Octo- 


‘ ber 1 


Anna Case at Carnegie Hall 


The New York. musical season was opened at Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday afternoon and evening by two gala concerts 
of the U. S. Marine Band, at which Anna Case was soloist. 
Miss Case then left for a five months’ tour, returning to 
New York in February. On this long tour she will sing 
fifteen concerts on the Pacific Coast alone and three in 
Honolulu, her first appearance in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Miss Case has thirty concerts before Christmas. 





Scott Entertains Musicians 


John Prindle Scott closed his season at his summer home, 
The Scottage, in MacDonough, N. Y., with a series of 
house parties, Among the musical people who have been 
recent guests are: Prof. William K. Breckenridge, pianist, 
of Oberlin Conservatory; Marion I. Ransier, pianist, of 
Waterloo, Ia.; Charles R. Brewers, organist, of Gilberts- 
ville, N. Y.; Ralph Cox, the New York composer, and 
Guido Mazzo, of Los Angeles. 


La Forge-Berumen Noonday Recitals 


The first noonday recital to be given at Aeolian Hall 
under the personal direction of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Berumen will take place on Friday noon, October 5. These 
noonday recitals will be given throughout the season on 
the first Friday of each month. Artists from the La Forge- 
Be ‘rumen studios will appear.in-conjinttion with the Duo- 
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Borovsky’s Debut October 17 


Another recruit has been added to the army of Russians 
who, so far as theater, opera, stage and concert platform 
admit of it, have captured New York. The newcomer is 
Alexander Borovsky, the pianist, who, it is announced by 
the International Art Concert Management, his managers, 
will make his American debut at Carnegie Hall on Wednes- 
day, October 17, 

Borovsky at present is en route from Buenos Aires, where 
he has just completed what is reported as a record tour of 





Schwarz Pheto, 

ALEXANDER BOROVSKY, 
Russian pianist, who will make his first appearance in this 
country on October 17 at Carnegie Hall, 


lra D 


the Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay, having given a total 
of forty concerts, The South American tour followed a 
remarkable career in Europe, where a little more than two 
years ago he was unknown outside his native country, except 
to those who take a professional interest in matters musical. 

He first attracted the attention of the public when he 
had the distinction of winning honorable mention in the 
International Concours of pianists. As a result he was 
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invited to the Imperial Court by the late Czar and made 
eae of the piano to the monarch’s six nephews. In 

915 he went to the Moscow Conservatoire, where he had 
charge of the advanced classes. There he remained until 
after the revolution, and in 1920, finding his position 
unbearable, he worked his way South, giving concerts to 
maintain himself, as what property he had was confiscated, 
until on reaching Tiflin in Georgia, he managed to secure 
a ship to France. 

On arriving at Paris he made his presence known to Serge 
Koussevitzky, then directing the Paris Symphonie concerts, 
and who, as_ has since been announced, is to succeed M. 
Monteux next year in the conductorship of the Boston Sym- 
cng Koussevitzky immediately le a place for him on 

is program, and his success was instantaneous, The im- 
pression he made in Paris rapidly spread through the musical 
centers of the continent, and he made an extended tour, in- 
cluding London, Berlin, Munich, Leipsic (at the Gewand- 
haus, home of Nikisch), Vienna, Barcelona, Madrid, and 
other cities of less prominence. Then came his South Ameri- 
can tour in which he repeated the success which he met in 
Europe. Now there is to follow an appearance in the 
United States, where he will spend but a brief time this 
year, returning to Europe in November to fill engagements 
contracted before his departure for South America. 

His career is remarkable; not only for the uniform suc- 
cess which has attended it, and for the numerous impor- 
tant centers on two continents which he has visited in so 
brief a time, but also for the fact that it was accomplished 
in the face of great physical danger and the distress of 
mind he labored under as a result of his separation from his 
wife. Mrs. Borovsky made her way from Russia, across 
Siberia to Japan and then to San Francisco, where she re- 
mained for some time before journeying to New York and 
thence to Europe to rejoin her husband, who in the mean- 
time had established himself as a favorite on the continent. 
She accompanied him to South America and will be with 
him when he appears here in the middle of October. 

His managers are confident of his success with the Ameri- 
can public, and after the blazing trail he has left across 
Europe and South America, their confidence appears to 
rest on a sound foundation. 


Dupré Recital at Wanamaker’s, September 29 


The Concert Direction of the New York Wanamaker 
Auditorium announces that Marcel Dupré, celebrated or- 
ganist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, recently decorated 
by the French Government with the Legion d’Honneur, who 
arrives in New York on the Olympic on September 26, 
will open his second transcontinental tour with a special 
complimentary recital on the new concert organ in the 
Wanamaker Ledhesam on Saturday, September 29, at 2 :30 
p.m, The famous organist will play a program containing 
two new compositions of his own, performed for the first 
time, and closing with one of his remarkable improvisations, 
which Henry T. Finck, music editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, has termed “are among the marvels of modern 
music.” The program is as follows: Dupré—Cortege and 
Litany (first performance); Franck—Pastorale; Bach— 
Prelude and fugue in G major; Dupré—Variations on an 
Ancient French Noel (first performance) ; Schumann— 
Cannon in B major; Improvisation in the form of a pre- 
lude, Chorale, Fugue, upon themes submitted by the follow- 
ing eminent musicians; David McK. Williams (organist and 
choirmaster, St. Bartholomew's Church), T. Tertius Noble 
(organist and choirmaster, St. Thomas’ Church, and pres- 
ident, National Association of Organists), and Frank L. 
Sealy, warden of American Guild of Organists. 

Admission to the recital is by complimentary ticket, 
which may be obtained upon application at the concert bu- 
reau of the Wanamaker Store. 

The Montreal Bach recitals will take place at St. Andrew 
and St. Paul’s Church, Dorchester street, West, on Oc- 
tober 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, 17, 19, 20. The series is bein 
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supported by special subscriptions among the music lovers of 
the Canadian metropolis, an extraordinary project which 
will doubtless win for that city a place in musical annals 
similar to that occupied by Bethlehem, Pa., famous for its 
Bach pilgrimages. : 

Following the Bach recitals, Dupré leaves for his trans- 
continental tour, spending the months of. November and 
December in the West, and January, February and March 
in the East. 

Among the cities which will hear this famous virtuoso 
this season are: New York, Philadelphia, Springfield, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Worcester, New Bedford, ‘ortland (Me.), 
Waterville (Me.), Hamilton, Berea, London, Chicago, Ur- 
bana, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Winnipeg, Re- 
gina, Saskatoon, Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland (Ore.), Salem, Walla Walla, Pullman, S e, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Phoenix, Tucson, Houston, 
Fort Worth, Dennison, Shreveport, New. Orleans, Memphis, 
St. Louis, Burlington, Washington, Baltimore, Allentown, 
Scranton, Wilkes Barre, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Albany, 
Northampton, New Haven, Boston, Stamford, Providence, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Denver, Boulder, 


and ‘Wilmington. 


Zielinska Scores in Toronto 


Genia Zielinska recently appeared with marked success 
in Toronto, Can., with the Feo Opera Company, the 


: 


GENIA ZIBLINSKA 


public and press warmly endorsing her singing. Following 


are a few excerpts: 

The occasion introduced a new prima donna, Genia Zielinska, in 
the role of Gilda, who won a pronounced success, her very first set 
solo, the popular Cara Nome, eliciting demonstrative acclamations. 
Gifted with a clear, delicate voice, she sang with much refinement, 
and, moreover, proved that she excelled in fioriture, her brilliant pas- 
sages being delivered with exceptional certainty of intonation. There 
was, moreover, appeal in her pathetic scenes, which were free from 
the conventional hysteria.-Toronto Globe, September 6, 1923. 


The singing of Genia Zielinska as Gilda, the daughter of Rigoletto 
the jester, won the hearts of the large audience from the very first 
bar and held them captive to the end. Her voice is of that sympathetic 
sweetness which suggests always tears in smiling eyes. Its tones are 
fresh and firm, not a sound wave out of perfect pitch at any time. 
In point of flexibility the flute is stiff by comparison, and there is 

She acted as she 





not an emotion but finds a faithful color there, 
sang, fervently and with much dignity, Time and again throughout 
the evening the action of the opera was held up by applause for her 
remarkable work. She was equally happy in solo and duet, and in 
the great quartet—-which every one knows, who has a phonograph— 
the audience liked her best of all.—Yenmita, Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram, September 6, 1923, 


Seagle Pupils in Opera 

One of the special activities of the Oscar Seagle colony 
at Schroon Lake this summer was the presentation in August 
of operatic scenes, which was given in the new Knights of 
Columbus Hall, at Glens Falls, N. Y. Beside the entire 
cast being pupils of Oscar Seagle, they were coached and 
trained by Mme. Weinschenk, the Paris operatic and drama- 
tic teacher, who is with Mr. Seagle each summer. 

Dorothy Biese, a coloratura soprano from Tennessee, sang 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene from Hamlet and won an ovation. 

iss Biese accompanies Mr, Seagle to Nice this winter 
where she will make her operatic debut. The Jewel Song 
scene from Faust was sung by Rae Johnson, of Kansas 
City, Mo. Besides a gg | voice, fine characterization of 
the part was given by Miss Johnson, who also goes to 
Nice this winter. 

A scene from Carmen was also given as a finale to the 
evening. Sonia Sharnova, the new contralto from Chicago, 
who makes her debut in Europe this winter, gave a rare 
hig og of the role of Carmen. The Don Jose was 

ohn Boles, the Texas tenor, who returned last spring from 
a winter’s work at Nice, where Mr. Seagle had taken a 
large party of pupils. Helen Hodnett, from Lincoln, II1,, 
whose voice de Reszke declares to be one of the finest he 
has ever heard, sang the part of Mercedes. The Frasquita 
was charmingly done by Helen Hines, of Dallas, Texas. 
Remendado was sung by Robert Stevens from Chat a, 
Tenn., and Dancairo by Merald Tollefsen, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Zuniga was Lester uer from New Mexico. 
Peter Thach, from Minneapolis, took the part of Pastia. 
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HERMAN NEUMAN 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Herman Neuman a Highly Praised 
- Accompanist 


One morning, recently a Musicat Courter representa- 
tive called upon one of the most successful of New. York 
accompanists, Herman Neuman, who greeted him cor- 
dially. Seated at his desk in his new studio 310 West 
8lst street, Mr. Neumann was busily occupied arranging 
his many fall engagements resultant from the signal suc- 
cesses he met with while touring Cuba last spring with 
Juan Manen, the noted Spanish violinist. One of the 
most successful appearances he made in Havana was an 
especially arranged concert given at the close of the 
San Carlo Opera season, when Fortune Gallo engaged 
him to accompany Lucrezia Borji and Richard Bonelli. 
Mr. Neuman’s exceptional work received much praise 
from these two noted artists, and Isidoro Curzo, the 
distinguished Cuban critic, wrote about him as follows: 
“Accompanying Bori and Bonelli at the piano was the 
young pianist, Herman Neuman, who became known in 
Havana as the accompanist of the great violinist, Juan 
Manen. Mr. Neuman is a magnificent accompanist. Let 
it be said in his honor Fis 

The interviewer also noted with keen interest that Mr. 
Neuman has associated himself with some of our finest 
artists in the capacity of pianist and coach, as well as 
accompanist, a few of whom are George Barrere, Fred- 
eric Patton, Marcel Salzinger-Salesco, Edward Lankow, 
Idelle Patterson, George Reimherr, Nelson Illingworth, 
Joseph Stopak, Thomas Egan and Enric Madriguera. 

Mr. Neuman has been highly praised in various cities 
where he has played. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
gave him credit in this manner: “A large part of the 
eminent success of the concert was due to the graceful 
and refined accompaniments of Herman Neuman.” Her- 
man Devries stated in the Chicago Evening Journal that 
he “played in a virtuoso manner.” “Herman Neuman 
was a sympathetic and thoroughly musical accompanist,” 
was the opinion of the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal. The Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen wrote: 
“Herman Neuman made an exceptionally capable accom- 
panist,” while the Edmonton Journal spoke of him as a 
“brilliant pianist.” The New York Globe said he “gave 
splendid support,” and the Women's Press of Chicago 
seconded this opinion, saying, “His support for the 
singers shows the master hand.” 








WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From September 27 to October 11 





Bori, Lucrezia: 

Akron, Ohio, October 2. 
Cherkassky, Shura: 

Boston, Mass., September 30. 
Elman, Mischa: 

St d, Conn., Sep ber 27, 
Garrison, Mabel: 

Pittsfield, Mass., September 28. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 

Pi sah Id, Mass., < 








ptember 28, 
Goodson, Katherine: 
Pittsfield, Mass., September 
28-29. 
Gramling, Clara: 


Bangor, Me., October 5. 
Portland, Me., October 9. 
Lewiston, Me., October 12. 
Gunster, Frederick: 
Scranton, Pa., October 4. 


Hess, Myra: 
Pittsfield, Mass., September 
28-29, 


Keener, Suzanne: 
Wilmington, Pa., Septe nber 27 
Kel Pat: 
ers | Me,, October 4-6. 
Portland, Me., October 8-10. 
Lewiston, Me., October 11-13. 
Kochanski, Paul: 
Washington, D, C., October 11. 
Kortschak, Hugo: 


ass., Sept r 29, 





Kyser, Marie de: 
Allentown, Pa., September 30, 
Leopold, Ralph: 


Phoenixville, Pa., September 
29. 


London String Quartet: 
Pittsfield, Mass., September 27. 


Martino, Giovanni: 
Bangor, Me., October 6, 
Portland, Me., October 10. 
Lewiston, Me., October 13. 

Mason, Edith: 

Ogontz, Pa., October 10, 

Matzenauer, Margaret: 
Portland, 


Meader, George: 
Pittsfield, Mass., September 28. 


Nadworney, Devora: 
Bangor, Me., October 5. 
Portland, Me., October 9, 
Lewiston, Me,, October 12, 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin: 
Ban or, Me., October 5. 
Portland, Me., October 9. 
Onegin, Sigrid: 
Brockton 
Bangor, Me., October 4. 
Portland, Me., October 8. 


Peralta, Frances: 
Bangor, Me., October 6, 
Portland, Me., October 10. 
Lewiston, Me., October 13, 


Swinford, Jerome: 
Scranton, Pa., October 2. 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 4. 


Wheeling, W. Va., October 7. 


Spalding, Albert: 


Pittsfield, Mass., September 29. 


okat Armand: 

Ban, ve. Me, October 6. 
Portland, Me., October 10. 
Lewiston, Me., October 13. 


Whitehill, Clarence: 
Portland, Ore., September 28. 
Williams, Tom: 


Bangor, Me., October 4-6. 
Portland, Me., October 8-10. 





News About May Peterson from Abroad 


May Peterson, now in Paris going over operatic scores 
i rograms for this season, | sail 
herbourg on September 27, arriving in New 


and preparing 
America from 
York about October 5. 


After spending considerable time 
with Jean de Reszke, her old teacher, ; 
of France, the well known soprano proceeded to Paris ard 
was invited to become an honorary member of the American 
Delegation to the Interallied 


batants. A list of some o 


Federation of Former Com- 
f the special entertainments in 


which the artist took part follows: 


Dinner at the Café des Ambassadors, Paris, given by the 
luncheon in the Eiffel Tower given by 
the Allied Federation of Wounded Soldiers of the World 
War (it was on this occasion that Miss Peterson was in- 
duced to sing Carry Me Back to Old Virginny) ; reception 
at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by the Council of Paris; pre- 
sentation to the Queen of Roumania at the Roumanian Em- 
(the Queen singled out the American singer 
to chat with personally and said she felt sure America did 
mean to hold aloof from Earcpess affairs) ; 

Ville, Brus- 


American Legion ; 


bassy, Paris 


not really 
reception 


Belgium represent 


by the City Council at the Hotel 
sels; review of parade of 100,000 Belgian veterans _(there 
were 20,000 banners in the procession with every province of 

eb) reception by the Belgian Govern- 
ment at the Grand Hotel, Brussels; reception by the British 
Ambassador to Belgium; tea at the American Embassy in 
Brussels; and reception and dinner by the veterans of 


re., September 28, 


ass., September 30, 
obe: 


will sail on the 


this summer coaching 
at Royat in the South 


el- 


gium (the money for this event was raised by popular 
subscription, one franc or less per veteran). 

In the party was Col, Alvin Owsley, the National Com- 
mander of the American Legion, and Col. Ernest Thompson, 
whose engagement to Miss Peterson was announced on 
September 5 by cable from Brussels. 


Alberti Studio Reopens 


Solon Alberti, accompanist and coach, back from his 
South American trip as solo pianist and accompanist for 
Renato Zanelli, the Chilian baritone, has opened his New 
York studio, which is situated this year at 9 West Seventy- 
sixth street. 

Two artists who coached regularly with Mr. Alberti while 
they were studying in New York, are to sing in Italy in 
opera this winter, One of them is Irma Rea, soprano, who 
will make her debut as Santuzza; the other is Carlos 
Morelli, who is to sing during the coming season at the 
Costanzi, Rome, one of the largest and best known opera 
houses of Italy. Morelli, whose real name is Zanelli, is a 
brother of Renato Zanelli. 


Philharmonic to Play American Works 


Willem van Hoogstraten will conduct all the Philharmonic 
concerts from the opening until the end of January, with the 
exception of one week when Henry Hadley, associate con- 
ductor of the society, will direct the orchestra in a series 
of programs devoted largely to the presentation of new 
American compositions selected by Mr. Hadley under the 
society’s plan for giving special opportunities to native com- 

sers. Among the new American works to be performed 
is the prize-winning tone poem of Felix Borowski of Chi- 
cago, entitled Youth. American composers will not be 
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neglected by Conductors Van Hoogstraten and Mengel- 
berg, works by Carpenter, Rubin Goldmark, and Schelling 
having been included in the season’s program schedule. 

Willem Mengelberg will begin his Philharmonic season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 29, this date 
corresponding to that of his opening concert last season. 
Both conductors will make short tours with the orchestra, 
Mr, Van Hoogstraten directly after the opening of the 
New York season, and Mr. Mengelberg in March. 


Sevcik Awards Two Scholarships 


Prof. Otakar Sevcik, the distinguished violin teache., 
has just o his first New York class. Charles Vanis 
is his assistant teacher. Mr, Vanis examined fifty-three 
applicants for the scholarship which was offered by Prof. 

evcik and selected the four best, who played for Prof. 

Sevcik. These were Edith Dustin, pupil of Leon Sametini, 
Chicago; John Richardson, pupil of H. L. Mayer, Phila- 
delphia ; Leon Goldman, pupil of Henry Dubrowsky, Brook- 
lyn, and Bessie Eitkin, pupil of W. Ehrke, of Newark. 
: young men were so ungallant, in Prof. Sevcik’s 
judgment, as to play better than the young ladies; but they 
both played so well that he was unable to make a choice 
between them and very wisely decided to give two scholar- 
— one to each of them, instead of. the single one orig- 
inally offered. 

Prof. Sevcik’s New York class, which began work early 
— a. is already large in numbers and promising in 
material, 





Embryo Musician Contest Prize Winners 
Announced 


Announcement has been made by the Embryo Musician 
pf the winners of the recent contest. They are: Florence 
Campbell, New York City; Olive Cooper, Belleville, Ont. ; 
Mary Dickerman Burdick, Clinton, N. v Florence Liffiton, 
Port Townsend, Wash., and Louie Suggs, Thomaston, Ga. 





Lambert Murphy Plans Busy Season 


Lambert Murphy is to return shortly from Munsonville 
N. H., where he has been summering, and he will be busy 
continuously throughout the season. 


Coenraad V. Bos Back in New York 


Coenraad V. Bos returned from the Adirondacks on Sep- 
tember 15 and two days later opened his studio at the 
Harding Hotel, New York. 
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PIANIST 


(Pupil of Leschetizky) 


Director of the Lesohetizky Plane School 
1712-14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


will accept a limited number of 
pupils on Wednesdays in NEW YORK. 
Personal interview Wednesdays, (2 
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of Covent Garden, London; 
Grand Opera, Paris; Royal 
Opera, Brussels; Imperial Opera, 
Wien; Bayreuth; Metropolitan 
and Manhattan, New York, and 
Chicago Opera Companies. 


Announces the Reopening of His Enlarged 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


Telephone: Harrison 4990 
Residence: Congress Hotel 





906 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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W. WARREN SHAW 


Will Reopen His Vocal Studio in 
NEW YORK, Carnegie Hall, Saturday, Sept. 29 


Phone Circle 3351 





PHILADELPHIA Studios, 1712 Chestnut Street 


Phone Locust 3447 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN GERMANY 





(Continued from Page 5). 


Hitherto the characteristic symptom of German post-war 
economics has been the disparity between value and price 

in paper marks, or in other words the disharmony be- 
tween the domestic and the world markets, The less the 
mark was worth, the more it bought in comparison with the 
corresponding “valuta,” or foreign exchange equivalent. 
Under this system, possibly only. while a large proportion 
of the population still had faith in the currency, however 
depreciated, the rich grew richer and the poor poorer every 
day. The workman, the professional man, the retailer and 
the domestic trader generally, sold his product under price 
and reduced his portion from day to day while his “profits” 
apparently rose by leaps and bounds, Only the manufacturer 
and exporter, selling his product in the markets of the 
world, was able to expand. He paid paper wages and, aided 
hy his government, collected gold. He grew fat on the 
difference and underpriced the foreign competitor with 
ease, And he repaid his government by placing his gold 
profits outside the tax collector's range, (“What's the use? 
Whatever we give, is taken by the French,” is the sophistry 
of these patriots, ) 

All that is either changed or in the process of change. 
lhe downward curve of the mark has been crossed by an 
upward curve of prices, reckoned in gold, With one stroke 

and this is the essential element of the revolution—all 
confidence in the mark has disappeared. The workman, the 
tradesman, the professional man refuse to accept an in- 
constant sham-value for services whose value is real. They 
accept it, if at all, only as the momentary expression of a 
certain value in gold, with this unforeseen result; that prices 
have jumped—not merely to gold standards but above. 
For the man who takes paper as the equivalent of gold, 
wants more paper than the gold will at the moment buy, 
insuring himself against the devaluation of tomorrow, be- 
fore his paper has again been turned into wares, 

Germany No Loncer a Cueap Country. 

At a stroke Germany, from having been a cheap country 
to live in (even allowing for the double standard of treat- 
ment so often complained of by foreigners) has become an 


expensive one, At a stroke labor, which is two-thirds of the 
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raw material of the average product, has ceased to be the 
source of scandalous profits and of Germany’s apparent 
prosperity, And in a quantity of products Germany will 
cease to be an unfair competitér. What this means to 
Germany anyone can surmise. It means that the day of 
reckoning has come. It means deflation, the adjustment 
to normalcy which has put other countries through crises 
from which they have by no means wholly recovered, It 
means unemployment for the first time since the war; it 
means real taxation for the first time since the war; it 
means frugality in circles whose luxurious display has 
offended the world. 

All of these things had better have come earlier, of course. 
Perhaps the lainentable conflict which is again disturbing 
the peace of Europe would have been averted. Certainly 
Germany would be morally and economically better off 
than it is today. But no government has had the courage 
to precipitate these new sufferings upon a people that has 
gone through the sufferings of a lost war. The paper mark, 
while bringing hardships to the working and especially the 
middle class, has been an economic nostrum to the nation 
as a whole; the return to gold a nightmare that would 
sooner or later come true. Even the present government 
seems afraid of “gold.” Its gold loan—compulsory to some 
degree—is called a “constant value loan.” Accordingly we 
have the “constant value wage,” the “constant value tax” 
and the “constant value price.” The “index Mark” is still 
the factor of the constant value wage; but index mark and 
gold mark are very nearly alike. Soon the index mark will 
be higher than the gold mark, which means that prices will 
be above pre-war. (Already coal costs four times its pre- 
war price.) 

Depuctions. 

It is necessary to understand the economic situation in 
Germany today in order to guard against hasty judgments 
not only of what is happening but what is going to happen 
anon. It is easy to jump at conclusions not flattering to the 
German character, and it must be admitted that the Ger- 
mans themselves have in the past added fuel to the flame 
of indignation against themselves. Today foreigners, and 
not least of them Americans, are leaving. Germany in 
droves, because they feel that they are being exploited. 
People that have enjoyed the benefit of cheap living, cheap 
amusement, cheap education, are now going elsewhere to 
pay the same prices that they refuse to pay here, and 
they are loud in their denunciation of the German business 
man and the German teacher because he has at last been 
forced into an appreciation of the values he dispenses. If 
these people will try to understand the development as I 
have described it they will not wonder at being asked, sud- 
denly, ten times as much as before. If a lesson or a con- 
cert costs today nearly as much as it cost pre-war, it is 
simply because a meal which cost fifteen thousand worth- 
less paper marks in the spring, costs four million now. Be- 
tween the two periods lies the revolution of which I have 
spoken above. 

The people who are hardest hit by the new conditions 
are the business people themselves. Shop after shop in Ber- 
lin is closing up because customers don’t come; while it 
would be suicide to sell for less than the prices they cannot 
pay. In the musical field the same ominous signs appear. 
A month ago most halls had been reserved solid from Sep- 
tember to the end of the year; today cancellation after 
cancellation is received because the necessary guarantees 
cannot be paid. 

What will be the result? What kind of a season can the 
Berlin managers look forward to after the “prosperous” 
years since the war. 

Tue MusicaL OutTLook. 

Inquiries I have made have elicited forecasts almost uni- 
formly pessimistic. The regular, subsidized concerts will 
be given, just as the subsidized theaters will continue to 
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play, both at great loss to their mainly official-backers. 
Privately managed theaters are already beginning to feel 
the dace, and a movement is on foot to arrange for com- 
pulsory rotating holidays. Private concert-givers will not 
be able to sustain gold losses unless their they are for- 
eigners or the public will buy tickets for “gold.” 

Let us recall, first of all, that hitherto concert tickets 
have been inordinately cheap. Aside from rents, which 
have since the war been “controlled,” nothing has been so 
nearly given away as music. Already last season, since the 
introduction of “index” prices, a profit to the artist was 
virtually impossible, while the paper profits that the man- 
agers made have been wiped out by the recent course of 
events. But now that the index mark is nearly equal to 
gold, now that coal costs four times the pre-war price, 
now that the printer pays gold wages, it will obviously 
not be possible to-sell tickets for a carfare or less. (Car- 
fares are up to 200,000 marks and more, while newspapers 
of six pages cost nearly two American cents.) 

Whether the musical public, recruited chiefly from the 
middle class, will be in a position to pay real money, will 
depend very largely upon Hilferding’s policy and its suc- 
cess. Even if the State is able to pay its servants, their 
number will have to be reduced. Business employees, with 
business at a stand-still, will not be likely to patronize the 
arts. And the newly rich, if properly taxed, will not be 
more inclined to do so than they have done in England 
these last five years. With the foreigner gone, who will pay 
the bill? In respect of the native musician, then, pessimism 
seems more than justified. 

Tue Foreign Artist. 


There remains the foreign .artist. Since the war Ger- 
many’s concert life has been interesting, if not always brill- 
iant, largely by virtue of the variety of foreign artists that 
have contributed to it. The internationally famous have 
been content to forego large returns for the sake of senti- 
ment or the coveted “judgment of Berlin.” The rest have 
been glad to concertize here because concertizing was cheap. 
They have not bothered their heads about why it was cheap, 
and who in the end paid the bill; but they have sometimes 
grumbled because they had to pay part of their expenses at 
a higher rate than the native German. Now that prices are 
approaching pre-war standards, they are as quick as any 
to cancel their dates, 

More than ever, it seems that German concert life, and 
the machinery that maintains it, are dependent upon the 
artist from abroad. If he stays away, Berlin will be musi- 
cally dead. He should not stay away. For, having bene- 
fitted by Berlin's brilliance in the past and by its importance 
as a marché musical, he should be willing to help maintain 
its position in the world. If he has needed ‘berlin, he 
should not desert it now that Berlin needs him. 

There are two arguments—perhaps three—against his 
coming. First, the fear of unrest, second the expense. The 
first, I believe, is unfounded. The economic revolution 
will, I believe, run its course peacefully, all pessimistic 
prognostications notwithstanding, and admitting that the 
worst of the suffering is yet to come. The third revolution 
(for I believe in the necessity of a third) will by its very 
nature be as bloodless as the second. As for the second 
argument, let us examine it. 

Wuat Ir Costs, 

It is of course difficult, under the present circumstances, 
to give exact estimates of costs in Germany today. Last 
season, while the prices jumped from day to day, when 
reckoned in paper marks, they still had a certain stability 
when reckoned, say, in dollars. Today even that is uncer- 
tain because the new price curve is independent of world 
standards, Yet the foreigner, whose stay in Germany is 
temporary—the artist or student, for instance—will be less 
affected by the new development than the native. While 
articles depending on foreign raw materials, such as clothes, 
are likely to rise above the world market, domestic products, 
such as most foods, will still be comparatively cheap. 
Controlled rents, too, still operate somewhat in favor of the 
foreigner, if he avoids the fashionable hotels. Good 
furnished rooms can still be had in Berlin at from ten to 
twenty dollars a month, 

The cost of giving concerts in Berlin today is estimated 
at from $120 to $160 for ordinary recitals (including hall, 
advertising and printing), though this will probably go up 
twenty-five per cent. in another month or two, while orches- 
tral concerts range from $500 for an accompanying 
orchestra of sixty, to $800 for a full symphony concert 
with two rehearsals. While these prices are very high in 
comparison with recent seasons it is pointed out that they 
are still twenty ad cent. below pre-war prices. And even 
before the war Germany was the cheapest country to give 
concerts in, 

The principle of differentiation between Germans and 
foreigners, in charges for hall, orchestra and management 
has not been wholly abandoned, but the preferential treat- 
ment of Germans is usually only twenty-five to thirty-three 
per cent., and is likely to be still more reduced as the gold 
standard of prices gets the upper hand. In hotels and shops, 
by the way, the much criticized double scale of prices has 
automatically disappeared with the latest rise in prices; 
only the municipal tax on hotel rooms is still doubled for 
foreigners, running up to eighty per cent. This—the attitude 
to the foreigners—is the third argument I hinted at above. 

Tue Arrirupe To ForeIGNERs. 
_ With the thinning of the foreigners’ ranks there has come, 
in all business quarters, a better attitude toward those that 
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remain. To the shop keeper, the hotel keeper and many 
others the foreigner, and especially the American, has be- 
come a very desirable person, and the newspaper articles 
bewailing the wholesale departure of foreigners are bound 
to have a healthy effect upon the rest of the population. 
With equality restored—not in the currency, but in prices 
here and “outside”—the foreign visitor will become less an 
object of exploitation on the one hand, and less suspected 
of exploiting on the other. The American and the English- 
man now remaining in Germany is obviously here for a 
serious and usually praiseworthy purpose, 

hope I am correct in the supposition that the relationship 
between the native and the foreigner, and especially between 
the German and the American, will steadily improve under 
the more normal conditions. The American has generally 
been favored among foreigners here since the war; and that 
even today Germany still looks to America as the one solid 
hope is evidenced by a German newspaper caption under 
President Coolidge’s picture, as “the man who could change 
much, if he would.” To the German musician, America is 
more than ever the land of hope; and it seems to me that 
to the American musician Germany ought again to become 
something more than the country of musical “dumping.” 
With certain political obstacles removed, it is surely not 
fantastic to imagine the day when our musicians—our 
singers, our players, even our orchestras—can find, not 
merely applause but material reward in the country that 
after all has the most widely disseminated musical culture 
in the world, 

AMERICA AND GERMANY. 

For this two things are necessary. Frist, a change of the 
American attitude toward Europe as a whole. If our 
Government feels that America is economically and political- 
ly sufficient unto itself, and refuses to abandon its policy of 
isolation, Europe will for many decades remain incapable 
of any fair relations of reciprocity. By helping Europe on 
its feet, helping to restore its buying power and ieulation 
its material and spiritual desires, America—musical Amer- 
ica included—will create, or recreate, a great field of “com- 
merce.” The second necessity is—a “third revolution” in 
Germany. If the first was political and the second is econo- 
mic, the third will have to be spiritual. Germany must re- 
turn to self-respect and mutual respect, it must achieve a 
new national unity and a recognition of moral values within 
and without. To achieve this it needs a leader, a leader who 
will interpret patriotism anew—not as self-pity, not as a 
domination of class or race, but as a faith based upon things 
as they are. C&sAR SAERCHINGER. 


N. Y. F. of M. CG. Calls Informal Meeting 


On Friday afternoon last the New York Federation of 
Music Clubs, Inc., had an informal “get-together” meeting 
at the apartment of Mme. Marione, at 20 West Fifty- 
seventh street. As many of the officials as possible were 
present, together with the entire musical press and several 
members from other States. As Mme. Marione explained 
to the representative of the Musica. Courter it was an 
informal gathering to begin to formulate plans and outline 
the specific work for the coming season. 

The most important matter of interest at the present time, 
of course, is the State convention, which will be held at 
Albany, April 24, 25 and 26, at the Ten Eyke Hotel. It is 
hoped this will be the largest State convention ever held. 
In the next few weeks the various committees will be called 
and right after the first of October, when all of the mem- 
bers have returned to town, the organization will begin to 
function and the actual work of the State Federation will 
be in full sway. 

It is proposed that regular bulletins of the various activi- 
ties will be chronicled in the Musica. Courter from now 
on, A partial list of those attending were: Mme. Marione, 
Edna Van Voorhis (chairman of the publicity committee), 
Nan Stevens of Atlanta, H. Clark Davis, R. Huntington 
Terry, Caroline Bebee, Caroline Lowe, Grace Hamlin, Mrs. 
William Cowen, Carlos Calde, Marie Thomas, Rata Present, 
H. A. Harkrider (from Ft. Worth, Tex., who will be 
permanently located in New York), Jean Newell Barrett 
(from Albany, and chairman of the program committee 
for the State convention), and Mrs. Calbert Wilson (from 
Los Angeles). 

There were numerous other active members who dropped 
in later on in the afternoon. In the next issue of the 
Musicat Courter an outline of the year’s work will be 
reported. ; _—_—— 

Mamoulian Engaged for Eastman School 


Vladimir Rosing, director of the operatic training depart- 
ment of the Eastman School of Music, has engaged Rouben 
Mamoulian to assist him in carrying out his ideas of pro- 
duction of opera, and also to teach in the department. Mr. 
Rosing first met Mr. Mamoulian in London where the latter 
was supervising some Russian plays. Mr. Rosing was much 
impressed with the work and ideas of Mr. Mamoulian and 
introduced him to Austin Page, the American dramatist 
whose play, The Beating on the Door, Mr. Mamoulian later 
produced with great success at St. James’ theater in London. 
Mr. Mamoulian is a native of Armenia. His early educa- 
tion was begun in Paris but as a child he was in close 
touch with the affairs of the theater, since his mother was 
prominent in art and dramatic matters in the city of Tiflis. 
When ready to enter on higher school work, Mr, Mamoulian 
removed from Paris to Moscow, where he entered the 
university, at the same time becoming connected with the 
Vastanchgov theater, one of the studio theaters of the 
Moscow Art Theater. j 

When the Russian revolution broke out, Mr. Mamoulian 
went to Tiflis, where for two years he was producing man- 
ager of the Dramatic Theater and People’s Theater. When 
the Russians were at the gates of Tiflis, Mr. Mamoulian 
again became a pilgrim and made his way to London. He 
is but twenty-seven years of age, but has many accomplish- 
ments to his credit. While his concentration has been on 
dramatic art, he is a musician and a violinist. Mr. Mamoulian 
will begin his work at the Eastman School at once. 


Isa Kremer Opens Her Season Triumphantly 


Isa Kremer’s first recital of the season, in Montreal, on 
September 12, was a real triumph. Both the audience and 
the press acclaimed Miss Kremer’s exceptional art, and she 
was booked immediately for a return engagement on No- 
vember 4. Said H. P. Dell in the Montreal Daily Star: 

An opera singer of experience, Miss Kremer has a voice of con- 
siderable range and power, with very expressive qualities, pertientae 
in its lower register, and she seems to be able to do with it almost 
everything that a human voice can be expected to do. In one of 
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her Russian songs she made her tone as hard and cutting as a 
knife, while in the Italian songs her voice became that of an 
Italian with its slightly nasal and almost metallic quality, At the 
same time her singing, whenever pure singing was appropriate, was 
such as to show what she could do with songs which call for beauty 
of sound rather than expression. One can not, however, want her 
to give us anything but that which she gives us now. In her 
acting she has that economy which is necessary to all good art; 
every movement seems to have been carefully placed, and she is 
never either too little or too much, 


Equally eulogistic was the French press of Montreal. 
Gustave Comte of La Patrie wrote: 


Miss Kremer does not need costumes and decorations for animat- 
ing her creations, More: Miss Kremer is a Russian, but when you 
hear her sing in French, as in other langu too, you feel that 
she possesses fully the genius of the language in which she expresses 
herself. If one did not know that the artist was Slavic, one could 
swear that she was a Parisian. We can say without fear, that Isa 
Kremer, in her genre,gis the greatest artist from whom we have 
receiv’ a visit, 


The enthusiasm of the audience is reflected in the com- 
ments of Adrien Arcand in La Presse, who said: 


The musical season was inaugurated triumphantly last night by 
Isa Kremer, Russian singer, he audience, very great, refused 
to leave before the artist gave at least five encores at the end of the 
concert, The enthusiasm could hardly have been greater and rarely 
has the public roared its acclamations with such force. Miss Kremer 
sang exquisite ballads in five languages, To say that she sang is to 
say little, for she interprets as she sings her songs; she lives them, 
she projects them in realistic gestures and in enchanting notes. 





Clarence Adler’s Classes Well Started 


Clarence Adler has already opened his studio for the 
1923-24 season, and although it is still very early in the 
season his teaching schedule is well filled, with a large num- 
ber of pupils registered from various States. The Clar- 
ence Adler Club, which is composed of his advanced pupils, 
will hold its first meeting in October. At each one of the 
meetings a noted artist is guest of honor, who listens while 
the pupils give an informal program and frequently delights 
all present with several selections from his or her repertory. 
Last season, guests of honor were Ell Ney, who, after 
listening to the pupils play, made very flattering comments 
about the beautiful pianist exhibition and graci@usly gave 
a program herself which lasted an‘hour; the Letz Quartet ; 
the New York Trio; Cornelius Van Vliet, Jane Manner, and 
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others, Willem Bachaus has already accepted an invitation 
to be guest of honor this season. 





Two Easton October Dates Transferred 


Florence Easton will open her fall concert tour at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., on October 19, and go West after that per- 
formance to appear in the State of Colorado. Her Louis- 
ville, Ky,, and New Orleans, La. engagements, originally 
scheduled for that month, have been postponed until! later 
in the season on account of conflicting dates for the popular 
soprano and the fact that she must report at the Metropoli- 
tan for rehearsals on October 29, 
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MARCELLA ROESELER, 
dramatic soprano, artist pupil of Heatelle Liebling, engaged 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss Roeseler is 
shown hére as Catherine of Russia, in Der Giinstling der 
Czarin, This was her last appearance before sailing for 
imerica, and it developed into a triumphant farewell, Miss 
Roeseler will sing with the Metropolitan throughout the 
season, after which she will embark on her first 
imerican concert tour, under the management of Jules Daiber, 


} entire 


MARINA CAMPANARI AND HER SISTER GINA 
enjoying @ short vacation. Marina Campanari, the singer, 
is seen fondling her pet Lupo, which she recently brought 
from Italy. Marina is the daughter of the noted baritone 
and vocal teacher, Giuseppe Campanari, and will be heard 
“n concert this season in the United States and Canada, 


SHURA CHERKASSKY, 
the phenomenal young pianist who created auch a furore last 


| season, is fond of outdoor sports and also of his dog, Brownie, 


with which he is shown in the above picture. His romp 

with “Laddie Boy” was one of the principal features of his 

visit to the White House, after playing for the late President 
and his distinguished guests. 


STL 


A FULL FLEDGED KAFFIR RICKSHA RUNNER??? 

In appearance yes—but in reality Godfrey Turner, the New 

York manager, as he appeared in the parade at Whitefield, 

N. H., in honor of the hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the State. 


EMMY KRUEGER 
tuking her daily dip in the Zurich Lake wear her residence 
at Bocken ob Horgen. Her pet terrior, Bimbo, swims along 
and they often rest on a@ shoal after a long swim before 
returning to the shore. 


NINON ROMAINE AND KATHARINE GOODSON. 
The American pianist, Ninon Romaine, with the English 
pianist, Katharine Goodson (seated), in the latter’s London 

arden 


. 


TITO SCHIPA, 
Chicago Opera tenor, who will open his 1923-24 season with 
a recital at Carnegie Hall on October 1. Mr. Schipa will 
present one of his usual interesting and varied programs. 
(Photo © Fernand de Gueldre) 


DADDI AND MISS BUICK 
at Highland Park, Iu. 


ARTISTS MEET IN ITALY. 
During the summer, Tamaki Miura, Aldo Franchetti, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bonelli met, and the accompanying 
photograph is one result. 


Se 


ILSE NIEMACK, 
violinist, and her parents, vacationing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This picture was taken on a climb in National Park. 
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L. E. BEHYMER DECORATED BY ITALIAN GOVERNMENT. 
L. BE. Behymer, the genial impresario of California, has just been made Cavaliere of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. This decoration was conferred upon Behymer through the 
Los Angeles Italian Consul, Enrico Piana, and was in consideration of his many years 
devotion to the general cause of good music, and in acknowledgment of the many Italian 
stare and organizations he has managed. Among these may be mentioned the old 
deiConte Opera Company, many times the Lombardi organization. He was instrumental 
in bringing Caruso to the coast with the Metropolitan in 1901. Luisa Tetrazeini and 
Amelita Galli-Curci have each appeared on his roster of stars, as well as Leoncavalle 
and his company, the first performance of La Boheme in America, Creatore and Ellory’s 
Bands and innumerable other individuals and companies. Mrs. Piana was a doubly 
interested spectator, inasmuch as she is a Californian and as Isabella Curl anpeared 
under Behymer’s direction long before she achieved success in opera in Italy. 


AT HOME WITH RAISA AND RIMINI. 
(1) Panizza, conductor of the Chicago Opera Company; Rosa Raisa, Giorgia Polacco 
and Edith Mason, at the beautiful villa of the well known artistic couple in Italy. MAY PETERSON HONORS UNKNOWN 
(2) Rimini on his horse, Gaza. (3) In the Raisa-Rimini vegetable garden—Polacco SOLDIER. 
and Panizza working on the tomatoes, and Raisa and Mason eating them. Soon the The accompanying photograph shows the 
vacation will be over for Raisa and Rimini will return to their “beloved Chicago” the American soprano and Colonel Owsley, Na- 
first part of October. tional Commander of the American Legion. 
Directly after the American Delegation to the 
Inter-Allied Federation of Former Combatants 
of which Col. Owsley and Col. Ernest Thomp- 
son, Mise Peterson's. fiance, were members, 
they placed a bronze tablet—instead of the 
customary flowers—on the monument of the 
Unknown Soldier in Brussels. The delegation 
invited Miss Peterson to come with them, as 
their honorary guest, from Paris to Brussels, 
and the artist took part in many receptions in 
their honor. 


WITH FRIEDA HEMPEL ABROAD. 


(1) Frieda Hempel and Phyllis Lett, an Hnglish contralto, hit the high 

places. (2) A party of friends taking tea close to the cloud line; special 

attention is called to the teapot on head. (3) The Daughter of the Regiment, 
with the Swiss Alps Mountains as a stage setting. 


THREE SONGSTERS ON 
THE FRANCE. 


The S. 8S. France arrived in 
New York September 15, 
bringing three of the best 
known male figures of the 
operatic world. From left to 
right they are Giuseppe De 
Luca, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, of the same 
organization—both of whom 
hurried off to San Francisco 
for some appearances in the 
special season there—and the 
third is Charles Hackett, the 
American tenor, who has 
been the sensation of London, 
Paris, Monte Carlo and Spain 
during the season just ended, 
Mr. Hackett will begin his 


annual American concert , 
] L . AMERICANS USE THE COMO 
tour and appear also as pape ye Ain 


guest artist with the Chicago 

Opera before returning to There is no season of opera during the 

Europe in January for oper- hot months at Como (Italy), on ° the 

atic appearances, and then ae : beautiful lake of that name, but this 

hurrying on to Australia as . { summer a group of American voice pupils, ry 

where he has a long concert F me to working with some of the well known 6 pean YR I mt 

tour beginning in May. ’ aa ac teachers who make Como their summer DUNEHEARTH, AMAGANSETT, L. L, 

(Photo by Gilliams Service, home, joined together to hire the house, the summer home of Jencie Callaway-John, where her hap- 
New York) put @ piano on the stage, and had the piest moments are spent at her little cottage which sits high 

advantage of practicing under actual on the sand dunes with a commanding view of the ocean 


conditions in the large auditorium. in the quaint village of Amagansett, 
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KNOWN MUSICIANS AT WILLOW 
GROVE, PA. 

Left to right: Wassili Leps, conductor of the Willow Grove 

Vera Ourtis, soprano, who appeared again this 

at these concerts with much success, and Adolf 

Foerster, the composer. 
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THE NEW YORK TRIO AT LAKE PLACID. 
(Left to right) Louis Edlin, violinist; Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cellist, and Clarence Adler, pianist, of the New York Trio, 
taken on a high point at Mr. Adler's home at Lake Placid, 
N.Y. The first concert of the New York Trio will be given 
at Williamsport, Pa., September 17. During the summer a 
number of new programs were prepared for the use of the 

trio during this season. 


RUDOLPH GANZ IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
(1) In the garden ready 
for a walk, Left to right: 
Mrs. Ganz, Rudolph 
Ganz, Edith Mellick (a 
pupil of Mr. Ganz), and 
his father. (2) The old 
cabin, on the way up his 
recent mountain climbing 
expedition, was all 
smashed up by stone 
avalanches. (3) The guide 
said; “Please go ahead” 
(the last hour of the 
climb) and Mr. Ganz’ 
friend, Blanchet, the 
Swiss composer, snapped 
him. 


CAROLINE LOWE WITH FOUR OF HER 
CLEVELAND PUPILS. 
From left to right: Marian Brubaker Deibel, Thelma Walette, 
Caroline Lowe, Sylvia Peterko and Verna Daggy Hogan. 


SUCCESS OF YEATMAN GRIFFITH PORTLAND (ORE.) SUMMER VOCAL MASTER CLASSES RESULTS IN RETURN ENGAGEMENT NEXT SUMMER. 
1 token of appreciation to Mr, and Mrs, Yeatman Griffith from the classes, which included representative teachers and seven prominent artists from Portland, also teachers and students 


from the States of Oregon, California, Minnesota, Washington, New York, Arizona and Canada, was presented to the New York vocal teacher at the close of the class. 


To the left 


of Mrs, Griffith in the picture is Otte Wedemeyer, Portland teacher, who brought Mr. Griffith to Portland; Mrs. Jessie Hoskins, teacher from Baker, Ore., who acted as secretary, and to 


the right of Yeatman Griffith is George Wilbur Reed, Portland teacher, who presented the token of appreciation. 


Yeatman Griffith was requested by the entire class to return newt 


summer and, on consenting, a large enrollment was the immediate result. 
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September 27, 1923 
Foundation of New Opera School in Chicago 


Adolf Muhlmann, the well known baritone and one of 
the most successful teachers in America, has just founded 
a school of opera, which was opened on September 4 in 
one of the most fashionable districts of Chicago, 1,254 Lake 
Shore Drive. Chicago has grown rapidly as a music center 
and the vocal -students need a great deal of training for 
operatic work and stage experience. Since Adolf Muhl- 
mann started his activities in Chicago as vocal teacher, he 
has held opera classes with his pupils and given successful 
opera performances with them. 

The new school of opera is open to vocal students as well 
as to private teachers. Pupils may join the opera class 
with every assurance that their studies elsewhere will not 
be interfered with. Mr. Muhlmann will teach them the 
operatic rudiments from beginning to end and will present 





ADOLF MUHLMANN 


them in operas. He is rightly regarded as an authority on 
opera, having been on the operatic stage for twenty-five 
years. He' has sung in Holland, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
England and America in the foremost theaters and under 
such conductors as Arturo Toscanini, Karl Muck, Hans 
Richter, Gustav Loose, Gustav Mahler, and Bruno Walter. 
He sang under the patronage of the Czar of Russia and 
Queen Victoria of England, and was honored by royal gifts, 
During the last twelve years of his career he was a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, under the régime of 
Maurice Grau, Heinrich Conried, Andreas Dippel and 
Gatti-Casazza, and ere with such artists as Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Scotti, Plancon, Caruso, Van Rooy, Lilli 
Lehmann, Nordica, Eames, Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Frem- 
stad, Sembrich. His repertory contains more. than 150 
roles, many of them being sung in French, German, Italian 
and English. For this reason many of the younger singers 
who have achieved operatic fame continue to study their 
roles with Mr. Muhlmann. Excerpts from letters and 
notices given him by the Chicago press and by such artists 
as Cyrena Van Gordon, Reinald Werrenrath, Edith Mason 
and others, will soon be published in these columns. Since 
coming to Chicago, Mr. Muhlmann has produced with his 
pupils the following operas: Marriage of Figaro, Cavalleria, 

utterfly, Lucia, Carmen, Lohengrin, acts from Tannhauser, 
Flying Dutchman, Freischiitz, The Merry Wives ot Wind- 
sor and Paquerette. Four of Mr. Muhlmann’s pupils were 
engaged immediately after their appearances in his perform- 
ances. Rosemarie Blain was engaged by Mme. Trentini 
for her light opera company for the title role in Fire Fly. 
Other singers now before the public, who haye appeared 
in opera and who have studied with Mr. Muhlmann are: 
Beryl Brown, Frances Papert, both secured by the Chicago 
Civic Opera; Lillian Steel, who was engaged for the Boston 
English Opera Company; Marie Fanelli, who is now singing 
with great success in Italy at guest performances in Aida 
and La Bohéme, and William Green, who sang with great 
success in Italy and also had his stage training in Mr. Muhl- 
mann’s opera class. 


Berimen Pupils in Class Meeting 


Ernesto Bertimen presented three of his gifted piano 
pupils in another delightful class lesson at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios on September 12. Louise Mercer, a 
talented young musician from Tennessee, who came to study 
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“The Artist Stieff” is one of the few musical instruments 
still made according to the fine old art of piano building. 
The “Stieff Tone” is famous with the artists of three genera- 


tions. It is the voice of the Stieff alone. It is inimitable. 
(Send for the new catalog.) 
‘ea? CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. — Marina 
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with Mr. Bertimen all summer, played the Waldstein 
sonata by Beethoven with splendid aaethen and musical 
understanding. Anne Wolcott playéd numbers by Paderew- 
ski, Sibelius and MacDowell with dash and brilliancy, Her 
future appearances will be awaited with keen interest. Erin 
Ballard closed the program with a highly artistic rendition 
of the B flat minor sonata by Chopin. Her interpretation 
of this colossal work was admirable and most original. 

This was the last class lesson of the summer, and Mr. 
Bertimen will be quite busy from now on preparing his 
pupils for the winter season, when he expects to give several 
musicales at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios. 


Cortot’s Program for Extension Course 


From Alfred Cortot in Paris comes the complete pro- 
gram for his Extension Course for American pianists at 
the Ecole Normale de Musique next May and June, which 
is open to students preparing with his assistant, Mlle. 
Berthe Bert, at the David Mannes Music School. 

Mr. Cortot has selected the masterpieces of piano lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century and the comprehensive 
list is as follows: Beethoven—sonatas, op. 27 (No. 2), op. 
53, op. 81, op. 101, op. 106, op. 110, op. 111; Diabelli 
variations and the thirty-two variations; Schubert—Fan- 
tasia; Weber—sonata in A flat major, Invitation to the 
Dance, Rondo Brilliant; Mendelssohn—Variations Serie- 
uses, Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Rondo Cappricioso ; 
Schumann—sonatas in F/ sharp minor and G minor, Fan- 
tasia, Kreisleriana, Davidsbundler, Etudes Symphoniques, 
Carnival, ~Fantasie~ Stucke;~ Chopin—sonatas, ballades, 
scherzos in B flat minor and-C sharp minor, Barcarolle, 
etudes, preludes, polonaises in A flat major and F sharp 
minor, nocturne in C minor, valses, mazurkas, etc.; Liszt— 
sonata, rhapsodies No. 2 and 12, polonaise, Grand Variations 
on a theme by Bach, Two Legendes, Apres Une Lecture 
du Dante; Brahms—sonata' in F minor, rhapsody in G 
minor, variations on a theme by Handel, variations on a 
theme by Paganini, intermezzi; Cesar - Franck—prelude, 
chorale, and fugue, prelude, aria and finale; Grieg—ballade ; 
Fauré—theme and variations; Balakirew—Islamey; Mous- 
sorgsky—Tableaux d’Exposition; Chabrier—Bourres Fan- 
tasque ; Dukas—sonata. 


Giannini for Biltmore 


Dusolina Giannini, the soprano from Marcella Sembrich’s 
studio, has been engaged for one of the Biltmore musicales. 


W. Henri Zay Buys Morgenthau Home 

W. Henri Zay, the New. York voice specialist, has put 
chased the residence of Henry Morgenthau, the late 
Ambassador to Turkey, at 30 West 72d street, and will 





W. HENRI ZAY 





move in at once. He will use it as a studio for his rapidly 
growing classes. 

The house is very handsome, both inside and out, and it 
will give Mr. Zay a very beautiful and inspiring studio for 
himself and pupils to enjoy and work in. 

The house has been the scene of many brilliant gatherings 
in the past, and Mr. Zay intends that it should see many 
more such in the future, accenting the artistic, however, 
instead of the diplomatic. 

Mr. Zay has a number of young artist pupils who will 
appear at frequent musicales, and there will be dancing and 
other enjoyable functions. Mr. Zay desires to take advan 
tage of every feature the new home offers, not only for 
himsélf, but also for his pupils and friends 
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THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL IN WORCESTER 


Sir Edward Elgar to Conduct a Number of His Own Works—Shorter Compositions by Julius Harrison, A. E. Brent Smith 
and Malcolm Davidson Also Given—Special Music for the Cathedral Services—A Difficult Bax 
Novelty—Erratic Conducting 


By Herbert Antcliffe 


Worcester, where in its due turn the Three Choirs Festival 
vas held this year, is not a large place itself, but it is the 
enter of one of the most musical districts of ‘England, 


two practically complete programs and for a number of 
shorter items, other Worcestershire composers in the per- 
sons of Julius Harrison, A. E. Brent Smith, and Malcolin 
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SIR ED. ELGAR’S BIRTHPLACE, 


Broadheath, Worcester (England). 


well as in the inter- 


the production sense as 
pretative sense This year’s festival has therefore 
been largely a local one, and while Sir Edward Elgar, who 


pent his early years in the city, has been responsible for 
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the name to the festival, and by Patrick Tomkins, E. T. 
Cook, and Lee Williams, names honorably associated with 
one or other of the cathedrals in past times. These services 
were sung by the three choirs, the oratorios and other 
festival works being sung by a chorus of about three hun- 
dred made up of capable singers from the district. Several 
of the soloists were also Worcester or West Country people. 

There had been a faint hope some time ago that Elgar 
might be induced to write a new work for the occasion, 
but instead he conducted, and for once exceedingly 
well, his oratorios The Kingdom and The Dream of Geron- 
tius, his violoncello concerto (with the solo part magnificent- 
ly played by Beatrice Harrison), and his cantata, For the 
Fallen. He had also scored for orchestra an organ over- 
ture of Handel and the accompaniments to two motets by 
Jonathan Battishill and Samuel Sebastian Wesley, so that 
there could be no complaint that he was not bearing a prop- 
er share in the provision and direction of the festival. 

Dirricu.tt Bax Novetty 

What novelties there were did not provide much excite- 
ment, the principal one being a short work for chorus and 
orchestra (with a brief soprano solo), To the Name Above 
Every Name, by Arnold Bax. For his words he has gone to 
the seventeenth century mystic poet, Richard Chrashaw, 
though he has not sensed them as he did those of Mater Ora 
Filium, which so far has been Bax’s choral masterpiece. It 
is a pleasing, if diffieult work, and gained nothing by the 
fact that the choir only just managed to sing the right notes 
with a bare. suggestion of the dynamic expression. Some- 
times, in fact, it sounded as though the vocal and instru- 
mental parts had been written separately and then adroitly 
knitted together, .and the best parts were those in which 
either was heard .without the other. As it is so intricate 
in design and closely. woven in texture possibly further 
hearings may lead to a revisiow of one’s opinion on this 
matter. The other two choral novelties, In Glorious Free- 
dom, by A, E. Brent Smith, arid These Are Thy Glorious 
Works, by Malcolm Davidson, are little more than student 
works, the. fornier following faithfully the tradition of 
Hubert Parry and the latter striving too much for originality 
and achieving crudity. 

Another program, or rather a section of a program, was 
a Tercentenary Commemoration of Byrd and Weelkes, 
which included one of the fantasias in six parts for strings, 
the Carol for two voices and four string instruments, An 
Earthly Tree, two motets for voices only, Sing Joyfully to 
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SIR ITVOR ATKINS, 


this year conductor of the Three Choirs Festival, held this year at Worcester (Hngland). 


Davidson, have supplied short works. This is, of course, 
in the festival proper, besides which there was special music 
for the Cathedral services, some of it written by the present 
organists of Gloucester and Hereford (Dr, Herbert Brewer 
and Dr. Percy Hull), the other two cathedrals which give 
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God and Justorum Anime, all by Byrd, and Hosanna to the 
Son of David, by Weelkes. In these and in two of Parry's 
Songs of Farewell, also unaccompanied, some of the best 
singing of the festival was heard, and it was exceedingly 
good. For sheer vitality of expression, however, there was 
nothing that compared with the performance of The Dream 
of Gerontius nothwithstanding that in the opening chorus 
for women’s voices there was a drop of nearly a semitone. 
Vaughn Williams’s straightforward Lord, Thou Hast 
Been Our Refuge, which was conducted by the composer, 
was well sung as were also Gustav Holst’s Two Psalms. 


- 
Erratic ConpUCTING 


Sir Ivor Atkins, who by reason of his position as organist 
at the cathedral is ex-officio director of the festival is not 
so happy, one imagines, on the conductor’s rostrum as in 
the organ loft. His tempi were sometimes very erratic and 
often quite away from tradition, and in Bach’s B minor 
Mass upset both chorus and soloists. The Grail Scene from 
Parsifal was so slow as at times to be almost painful, thou 
curiously the third symphony of Brahms seemed to gain in 
clarity and lost nothing in cohesion by a corresponding slow- 
ness. Whether it would have come off so well with a less 
capable set of players than the London Symphony Orchestra 
is doubtful. 

Julius Harrison’s opera, The Canterbury Pilgrims, which 
is still in an unfinished state, supplied the one secular novelty. 
This was an introduction descriptive of moonlight in the 
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forest of Blean and the love duet between Gerald and Mar- 
garet. This short excerpt in itself is pleasant music with 
some uncommon descriptive touches and a degree of passion, 
but without the context does not appear of any special sig- 
nificance. It served the purpose of whetting our appetites 
for more, however, as well as letting the natives of his own 
country see how capable a conductor and orchestral drafts- 
man Harrison is. As is customary at these festivals, Elijah 
and Messiah respectively formed the opening and closing 
items of the oratorio series, 

Incidental to the festival itself was the unveiling by Sir 
Edward Bier of a memorial window to five organists who 
played at Worcester Cathedral during the dullest period 
of British music, from the middle of the seventeenth century 
to the papaney of the nineteenth. Their names were Rich- 
ard Davies, John Hoddinott, John Merrifield, Elias Isaac, 
and Thomas Pitt, and it was stated that none of them left 
great musical works but all were diligent in their calling, 


Helen L. Vining Wins Norfleet Prize 


Helen Lowell Vining, sixteen years old, of Providence, 
R. L, is the winner of a concert to be given by the Norfleet 
Trio, which was. offered by that orgariization as a prize 
for the best essay on chamber music, written by a member 
of a Federated Junior Music Club. Miss Vining is pres- 
ident of the Junior Chopin Club of Providence. 

The prize-winning essay treats briefly the origin and 
character of chamber music, and discusses the benefits which 
come to the student of this highest form of musical art. 
The judges of this contest, which was open to all Federated 
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HELEN LOWELI VINING 
of Providence, R. I. 


Junior Music Clubs in the United States, were: Mrs. 
William John Hall, chairman Junior Department, National 
Federation of Music. Clubs; C. M. Tremaine, director Na- 
tional Bureau for Advancement of Music, and the Norfleet 
Trio (Helen, Catharine, and Leeper Norfleet). 

Essays were submitted from eight States, and honorable 
mention was given by the judges to Ina May Cornell, Mc- 
Comb, Okla., and Earl Cain, Couer d’Alene, Idaho. Re- 
garding the contest, Helen Norfleet, pianist of the trio, says: 

“The essays show clearly that chamber music is an un- 
known quantity in many parts of the country, and also 
that there is a great dearth of material on the subject for 
reference in the public and school libraries. We were quite 
aware of these conditions, however, and did not expect the 
Junior Club members to display personal knowledge of a 
subject which is Greek to most of their seniors. We merely 
hoped to arouse their interest, and stimulate them to find 
out everything they could about it, and we are fully repaid 
by the response. We shall make this contest an annual 
affair, and feel it will be a very important part of our 
national crusade for chamber music.” 

The concert will occur in the autumn. 


Another La Forge-Berimen Pupil Scores 


Elinor Remick Warren, gifted young pianist, scored a 
tremendous success at one of the open air concerts in the 
Hollywood Bowl, playing the Mozart D minor concerto 
under Emil Oberhoffer’s baton. Miss Warren, who will 
be remembered as the splendid young pianist-accompanist 
playing for Florence Easton at her Aeolian Hall recital last 
spring, has been studying for the past three years with 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berimen in New York. Miss 
Warren will be heard in numerous concerts and recitals dur- 
ing the coming season, and will possibly make her debut 
as a concert pianist in Aeolian Hall. 


A Hugo Wolf Premiere 


Vienna, September 4.—The Vienna Burgtheater is pre- 
paring a production of Heinrich von Kleist’s classic drama, 
Penthesilea, with the incidental music written by Hugo 
Wolf. Only fragments from this Wolf work have been 
occasionally performed so far, and the Vienna performance 
will be its first complete production. P. B. 


Peterson Busy During October 


Among other engagements already announced for that 
month, May Peterson will appear in Boston on October 12 
and in Ripon, Wis., on October 16. The popular soprano 
is more in demand than ever this season and will appear 
in concert and recital from coast to coast. 
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Dame Melba 


QUEEN OF SONG 
NOW ON TOUR 


After Having Recently Purchased a 


Huson X Hamlin 
PIANO 


Writes Its Makers As Follows: 












I believe that the Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano today represents the 
highest achievement in piano mak- 
ing. No doubt your Tension Res- 
onator is the greatest advance in 
piano construction for many years. 
It contributes largely to the carry- 
ing, or singing, capacity of your 
pianos, as well as to their remark- 
able depth of tone. Their sensitive- 
ness is extraordinary, and it seems 
to me that the preference on the 
part of an individual for your 
pianos is indicative of a superior 
musical nature on the part of that 
individual. 


























Thé advent of the Mason & 
Hamlin Piano marks an epoch in 
the development and pro$ress of 
piano making, and I feel confident 
that in them is found the apogee 
of truly musical, artistic piano 
building. I congratulate you on 
your achievement, and your build- 
ing of these unrivalled pianos must 
be a source of inspiration and of 
gratulation on the part of every 
serious musician. 


(Signed) Nellie Melba. 



























REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











| The following is a list of new music received during the 
weck ending September 20. Detailed reviews will appear 
at a later date on those selections which this department 
deems sufficiently interesting and important musically. ] 


Books 


(C. C, Birchard & Company, Boston) 
THE FIRST FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY. By 
Arthur Olaf Andersen, 
THE SECOND FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY. 
By Arthur Olaf Andersen. 


Music 
(Willis Music Company, Cincinnati) 

THREE SONGS. By Louis Victor Saar. INDIAN 
SUMMER, LOST YOUTH, FIGHTING COURAGE, 
Published separately, 

(Clayten 8, Summy Company, Chicago) 
SONATA NO, 11 FOR ORGAN. By Lily Wadhams 


Moline 
(The John Church Company, New York) 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 
(For the Organ). By M. Enrico Bossi. FERVOR, COL- 


LOQUY WITH THE SWALLOWS, BEATITUDE, 
Published separately. 
(Chappell & Company, Lid., New York) 

GOLDEN MOON. By Bernard Rolt. 

MY HEART'S HAVEN. By H. Lyall Phillips. 

| WILL MAKE YOU BROOCHES. By Edric Cundell, 
CURLY-HEAD. By Rollo De Freyne. 
LOVE'S CAPTIVE. By Samuel Liddle. 
MY LI’ By Harold Hampson. 


en 
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A SHEPHERD'S LOVE SONG. By Hubert Wilfrid. 


Jones. 

DANCING TIME IN KERRY. By Harold Hampson. 

WOOD-FAIRIES. By Hubert Wilfrid-Jones. 

NUIT D'AMOUR. By Louis Ganne. 

THE GHOST. By Maud Wingate. 

DOLORES. By Teresa Del Riego. 

A JEWELLED ROSARY. By Teresa Del Riego. 

SPRING SANG A SONG, By Gerald Carne. 

SWEET NAVARRE. By Gerald Carne.. 

AMONG THE WILLOWS. By Montague F. Phillips. 
Be sg ta IN LONDON TOWN. By Montague F. 
*hillips. 

SKIPTON RIG. By John C. Holliday. 
MOLLY O'DONEGAL. By Harold Austin. 
THE MARKET. By Molly Carew. 
A SONG OF QUIETNESS. By Haydn Wood. 
TELL-TALE TWILIGHT. By Jack Hylton. 
JOYCE. By Jack Hylton. 
(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., London) 
LOVE’S FIRST KISS. By Dorothy Forster. 
LITTLE DREAM LADY OF MINE. By Grace Torrens, 
HOME DOWN THERE. By John Blane. 
THE SWEETEST FLOWER OF ALL. By Gerald 
M. J. 


Carne, 


Books 


The Making of Musicians 
By T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.) 


The subtitle of Dr. Trotter's book is The Rhythmic 
Method of Teaching Music, and it is devoted to the exposi- 
tion of his own method of teaching, which he has demon- 
strated most successfully for many years in leading music 
schools of London and shown to America in the two‘years 
of his professorship at the Eastman School, Rochester, 
N. Y., where the present reviewer had the opportunity of 
witnessing some impressive demonstrations of the value 
of his work, 

Dr. Trotter is anything but pedantic, as may be judged 
from the following extracts from the first section of his 
book, which he calls First Principles : 


Why is it that the study of music is not popular? Why is it that 
there is so much unwillingness to give up time to learn to play on 
an instrument or to use the voice with good effect? e answer is 
simply this, that, as a rule, the teaching of music has been merely a 
giving of facts—facts of notation, that is to say, imparting the 
knowledge of the symbols used to express musical sounds; and what 
I saya facts of technic—that is to say, the training of the 
musclts so as to obtain the best results in practical performance on 
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student will have missed the one thing that is essential—that is to 
say, he will know a great deal about the art, but will in no sense 
be an artist himself. His training, being a purely mechanical one, 
will not have given him the feeling for art. He will look at every- 
thing from the outside, and the real meaning of the language of 
music will be an enigma. ... What art is, has m a matter of 
dispute, but we may take it that at the present time there is an 
agreement among advanced thinkers that art is the expression of the 
feelings of what may be called the inner nature, that nature which 
has nothing to do with the material things of life, but which, never- 
theless, is just as important a part of our being as our physical frame. 
’ Then here is his First Principle: “All education in music 
must be directed to the development of the artistic nature 
of the pupil, to the cultivation of the instinct that is innate 
in every normal child.” 

And here is his Second Principle: “As the feeling side 
of a child is by far the strongest, and as the intellectual 
side only grows slowly as life advances, it follows that the 
first teaching in music should be directed to the encourage- 
ment of the feeling for music, and the intellectual part 
should be built up after the feeling for music has been 
established.” 

Here is the Third Principle: ‘‘As all teaching should 
be a bringing out of what is innate, and as the tendencies 
of pupils differ, the personality of the pupil must be con- 
sidered, and the course of instruction should be made so 
as to meet the requirements of each case.” 

A man who has sensible ideas like those about music and 
the relation of children to music is bound to have some- 
thing interesting to say, provided he can convert his ideas 
into practice, and that he can do this Dr. Trotter has amply 
demonstrated in his methods of teaching. 

The book is divided into four sections: First Principles, 
The Art of Music, First Teaching of Music, The Teaching 
of More Advanced Pupils, and these are followed by a short 
conclusion which contains this phrase: “In the Rhythmic 
Method harmony, melody, and rhythm are taken together 
in the first lesson,” 

How many teachers working along the old lines, struggling 
against lack of interest in young pupils, have learned to 
follow the way that Dr. Trotter suggests and found it the 
way music must be taught to bring out the interest that is 
usually lacking. In his book Dr. Trotter explains his 
methods so clearly and concisely—the book only runs to 
136 pages of large print—that no teacher can fail to grasp it. 

Only two more short extracts will be quoted from different 
sections of the book to show how strongly Dr, Trotter in- 
sists upon regarding music as something alive, and present- 
ing it only in that light to the pupil. The first is in the sec- 
tion, First Teaching of Music, and comes under the head- 
ing, Harmony From the Beginning: “In these exercises 
chords should always be used and not melody alone. First 
impressions are always very strong, and if children are 
accustomed from the beginning to listen to melody without 
harmony, it will be difficult to make them hear the lower 
parts at a later stage.” 

The second is farther along under the section, Teaching 
Advanced Pupils, and the heading, Grammar of Music 
Taught Through Music Itself: . “In strict counterpoint— 
for example—in the fourth species, the student does not 
work from any feeling for effect, but from a process of fit- 
ting in, dictated rather by the eye than the ear, This man- 
ner of working is opposed to all the principles of the Rhyth- 
mic Method. Music should never be constructed even for 
the purposes of an exercise, from a fitting in of notes, re- 
gardless of their effect. No music is worth anything unless 
it expresses the feelings of the composer; and to force 
pupils to write their exercises with the help of the eye, 
rather than of the ear, is to give them quite a false idea 
of the nature of the art.” 

The book is full of fruitful suggestions for any teacher. 
It is especially useful for those who have to deal with classes 
of children. The intelligent teacher, whether or not he 
wishes to adopt Dr. Trotter’s system in its entirety, will be 
ab'e to cull from the book innumerable suggestions which 
cannot fail to be of the greatest use to himself and invaluable 
as creating a lively interest in his pupils for the subjects 
taught. H. O. O. 


Music 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Harp Transcriptions (by Carlos Salzedo) 
Bourree, from the Partita I (by Bach) 
Giga (by Corelli) 


It is certainly not necessary to recommend these fine old 
compositions, both of which will be familiar to most read- 
ers. Nor need the arrangements by Salzedo be especially 
commented upon. His work is so well and so favorably 
known that all nee players will welcome these new edi- 
tions from his prolific pen. In them he uses his own newly 
invented signs, saying in an introduction that explanations 
of the new signs will be found in his own Modern Study of 
the Harp (Schirmer). 


Transcription for Organ of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Song of India 
By Edwin Arthur Kraft 
There can never be too many transcriptions of this lovely 
song. It is one of the best of its kind and deserves all 


that can be done for it. This transcription is also one of 
the best of its kind, and will be welcomed by organists. 


The Puppet-Show (Violin and Piano) 
By Josephine Trott 
A first-position study. Very simple, both in style and 
technic, though it requires some left hand pizzicatos, which 
will greatly‘ amuse the kiddies. 


Leda. A Sylvan Scene (for piano) 
By Camille W. Zeckwer 


, This little Sylvan Scene, two pages in length, is. dedi- 
cated to Leo Ornstein, a fact that leaves us wondering, 
It is not of the Ornstein type at all. Except for a few 
feces where F sharp is placed against F natural—which 
ooks worse than it so: , for it is worked out logically 
in the minor mode—and a passage of consecutive fifths, also 
carefully covered, it is quite simple, and in no way startling. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


It is rather pleasing music, but does not impress one as 
being the outpouring of great inspiration. 


Rhapsodic Prelude (for piano) 
By Antonio de Grassi 


This is the piece that was introduced to the public by 
sense Me Pettis while it was still in manuscript. It took hold 
immediately, and the public insisted that it be repeated on 
every occasion when Mr. Pettis had it on his program, 
which was often. No better recommendation is possible, 
and nothing we could say in this review column could add 
anything worth while to this simple statement of fact. The 
piece is already a success before publication, and will no 
doubt be more so now that it is available. A difficult, brilli- 
ant concert number. 


(Breithopf & Hartel, Leipsic) 
Variations on an Original Theme, Two Little 
Waltzes. Ten Concert Studies 
By Heniot Levy 

No better studies for the piano have come to the reviewer's 
desk for some time than these compositions of Heniot Levy. 
They are altogether practical. Rather difficult, but not 
awkward, not making any unreasonable or unusual demands 
upon the student. They possess some musical charm, too, 
and will be found far more entertaining than much of the 
dry stuff students are expected to enthuse over in their 
lessons. All of these works are carefully edited, fingered, 
pedalled, and furnished with expression marks. They are 
to be recommended, and will find a ready reception with 
teachers and students. 


(N. Simrock, Berlin) 
Pan und die Sylphiden (Concert Piece for Flute 
and Piano Orchestra), Op. 72 


By José Berr 


Symphonic Variations for orchestra on an original theme, 
op. 19, by J. von Wertheim. 

Sonata for violin and piano, op. 18, by J. von Wertheim. 

Sextet for wood, horn and piano, op. 45, by Theodor 


Blumer. 

String Quartet, op. 1, by Paul Kletzki. 

Three songs, op. by Rudolf Peterka. 

Triumph des Lebens. Rhapsodic Prelude for orchestra, 
op. 8, by Rudolf Peterka. 

Basso Ostinato und Quadrupel-Fuge uber ein Beethoven- 
Thema. For piano, op, 12, by Johannes Conze, 

Christ ist erstanden. Prelude and choral fugue for organ, 
op. 13, by Johannes Conze. 

Fifteen variations on an original theme. 
op. 10, by Rudolf Peters. 

Here is a batch of music nearly two inches thick. Three 
hundred pages, perhaps, All neatly sae and printed 
by the country—Germany—which, according to all proper 
analysis, ought to be down and out, and seems to be trying 
very hard to make the world believe that it is down and out, 
bankrupt, finished ! 

How do they manage it? American composers would 
give a good deal to discover the recipe through the power 
of which these German composers get their big cnddiion 
and chamber music scores into print. We have occasional 
funds and prizes for the publication of our works. A society 
undertakes it in a small way. The Juilliard Foundation does 
nothing towards it; does not think American works even 
worth copying. Let the composer do it! 

In England there is the Carnegie Fund which helps out 
the struggling composer. What is there in Germany? We 
do not know. There may be some such fund, but we doubt 
it. Somehow they manage, and we wish they would give 
us a hint as to how it is done. (One American composer 
we know of thought it would be a good idea to take advan- 
tage of the favorable exchange to have some of his scores 
printed in Germany. Before he got done with it 
it cost him as much as it would at home.) 

Well, anyway, here we have a lot of music, and some of 
it is interesting. A tremendous lot of affectation there is 
in it to be sure. Even the notation of some of it, instead 
of being common-sense, practical, setting before the player 
what he has to play, for playing purposes pure and simple, 
has, seemingly, to be loaded with sharps and double-sharps, 
flats and double-flats, mixed keys, and all sorts of balderdash 
that results only in annoying the reader and engendering a 
reasonable doubt as to the sincerity and unfeigned inspira- 
tion of the composer. 

Here, for instance, in the Berr opus, the flute begins: 

F sharp, A sharp, C double-sharp, E. Does the composer 
perhaps imagine we are making a harmony study of his 
piece? 

That is merely a sample. It is like that all the way 
through, and it instantly prejudices us against the thing, 
because we feel that there is too much thought-taking be- 
hind it. Yet it proves to be good music. Herr Berr—or 
Signor Berr, since his name begins with José—has ideas. 
Very modern, but very pleasing. The music flows, is color- 
ful, not excessively long, effective. It requires a virtuoso 
flute technic. 

The orchestra variations by von Wertheim are of small 
interest—more orchestration than idea, and not sufficiently 
genuinely modern in flavor in spite of English horn, bass 
clarinet, tamtam, glockenspiel and celesta. The same is 
true of the violin sonata. Brilliant piano part, but re- 
actionary throughout, with a suggestion of up-to-dateness 
that fails to impress one as the result of real inner feeling. 
Neither fish nor flesh. 

The sextet for wind and piano by Blumer is a very attrac- 
tive work, real chamber-music, with all the flavor of having 
been written for the pleasure of friends. It is healthy, 
honest music, full of good humor and good fellowship, and 
will be enjoyed by wind ensembles. It is dedicated to the 
Wind Ensemble of the Dresden Opera. 

Paul Kletzki has done well with his opus I, a string 
quartet in A minor, published in score and parts, and well 
worth while. It is in three movements, a largo between two 
allegros, and shows both skill and inventiveness. The parts 
are written apparently with a view to entertaining the 
players as much as to offer enjoyment to the public, and 
quartets should get pleasure out of it. It is rather modern, 
but not excessively so. 

Rudolf Peterka is more satisfactory as an orchestra writer 
than as a maker of songs. The very’ qualities that seem 
to fit him for effective orchestral expression render these 
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songs of his strange sounding and ineffective. His Triumph 
of Life is a fine piece of writing. It is scored for ordinary 
symphony orchestra, and very well scored. Also it has 
a motive at the start that is really a motive (Ye Gods! 
how many a day is it since we have seen a real motive in 
a modern German orchestra piece!) There are several ef- 
fective episodes, and the work is brought to a brilliant 
A good piece ! 

Simple fugues are bad enough—or good enough as the 
case may be—but quadrupel fugues! Johannes, not Brahms, 
is careful to let you know that he is writing one. He marks 
each reeurrence of each theme—the best of them is the 
fourth—and they are so constructed that they all fit together 
like the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. Not bad music at all. 
But why write such a composition? Even Busoni with his 
“contrapuntistica” cannot make the style popular or create 
a demand for it. 

More practical, and far more interesting is the same 
author's choral, prelude and fugue for the organ. The 
counterpoint is very Bachian, and even the motives have 
the Bach flavor. This is a small fugue, not very difficult. 
Organists who are looking for new fugues (if there are 
will like it 

As a study piece the fifteen variations in C minor on 
an original theme by Rudolf Peters might find a ready 
market, It is rather surprising to see anything in this style 
coming out of Germany, but there it is, for those who like 
it. Nothing startling about it, but it is tastefully written 
and the ideas are good, Very finely. printed, as are all of 
these Simrock publications. 
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CHARLOTTE PEEGE, 
Contralto, has sung 


3 times with the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Boston; 

3 times with the Milwaukee Musical 
Society; 

2 times with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; 

2 times with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra; 

2 times with the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony Orchestra; 

2 times with the People’s Choral 
Union, Boston. 


Address: 
Management of Charlotte Peegé 
1460 Grand Concourse, New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 
SONGS 


(T. B. Harms, Inc., New York) 
Boy of My Heart 
By Ruth Rapoport 

This is the first number received from this young pianist- 
composer, and without a hasty decision it can be safely said 
that she has written a number which will enjoy considerable 
success. The words are by Helen Boardman Knox, who has 
given a true story of her heart, a mother who has lost her 
boy and, the most tragic of all sorrows, she does not know 
where he is. There is a quiet resignation and a heartfelt 
prayer that wherever this boy may be that he is “safe in 
the world somewhere.” Miss Rapoport has given a back- 
ground of simplicity which emphasizes salient points in the 
lyric without being obtrusive. The accompaniment is with- 
out complication and is written for those persons who are 
not overly skilled at playing. The use of this number is 
manifold. Already there are four concert singers who will 
shortly make records of the number and this naturally 
means it will be included on numerous programs for the 
coming season. .In the motion picture theatres it will find 
the ready response of audiences and, no doubt, will have 
an opportunity of being the theme number of some feature 
film. For the Chautauqua and Lyceum it is perfect, so we 
predict that the composer has created something that . will 
add considerably to her reputation as a musician. 


(Forster Music Company, Inc., Chicago) 
When I’m with You 
By Carson J. Robison 
A little love song, best suited as an encore after a group 
of popular numbers. Nothing complicated in the musical 
background and the lyrics are easy to sing. One of those 
numbers that are quite necessary for lighter programs; pub- 
lished in three keys. 
Fallen Leaf 
By Frederic Knight Logan 
At various times during the season selections are received 
written by this composer, Frederic Knight Logan, with the 
words or poem by Virginia K. Logan, and as a usual 
thing they are of sufficient importance to command attention 
by reviewers. In. this- present selection they have written 
an Indian love song, to Fallen Leaf, an Indian girl. The 
accompaniment ‘does not emphasize Indian themes, leaving 
that for the voice, which is merely supported by. chords 
and broken chords.’ This number, too, will find its place. 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
The following numbers are written in the lighter vein 


and, as we have said many times in this column, they are 
necessary in their class. 


Gipsy Croon Song 
By G. H. Clutsam 
An encore number, with words by Mat Mervin, easy to 
sing, and it presents no complications either vocally or in- 
strumentally. 


The Song of the Wild 

By Eric Coates 
This is essentially for the male voice. A cry and a 
longing for the great open spaces, the campfire, and comrad- 
ship which comes when kindred souls meet. There is noth- 
ing particularly impressive about the accompaniment, but 
there are some singers who will make an effective number 

out of it though its use will be limited. 


Musette 
By Norman O'Neill 
An interpolated number sung by Phyllis Nelson Terry in 
her recent play, A Roof and Four Walls, shown at the 
Apollo Theatre in London, Published with both French 
and English words. Numbers similar to this oftentimes 
have a more extended vogue than the usual selection in the 
same class, owing to its favorable introduction as part of 
a play. 
O-La-La, Fascination Tango, Carnival Days, 
and Tutankhamen 
These four numbers are best suited to orchestras, bands, 
and singers who are appealing to a popular audience. O- 
LaLa has been arranged as a vocal fox-trot, and the famous 
Oscar Straus number has already enjoyed years of pros- 


perity. 
The same is true of the Jacqueline number, Fascination 
* 
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Tango, though as yet the enterprising publisher has not given 
it words, 

Carnival Days, by Herman Finck, is another of the same 
wpe, though it could be used in motion picture presentation 

e the lyrics would fit the situation. 

From across the waters comes Hebe Mack’s one-step, 
Tutan It no doubt will have its fling and then 
pass as all topical numbers do. M. J. 


TEACHING MATERIAL 


Second Grade 
(Century Music Publishing Co., Certified Edition) 
SPRING TIME. Waltz by Louis Tocaben. 
MY BIRTHDAY PARTY. A set of six easy pieces for 
the piano by P. Lichner. Published separately. 
: KILLARNEY: Theme and variations arranged by R. 
M. Brochard. 
LONG, LONG AGO. Theme and variations by R. M. 
Brochard. 
THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. Theme and vari- 
ations arranged by R. M, Brochard. 
Third Grade 
JOSH BILLINGS. A barn dance by R. Haskin. 
STEADY BOYS, STEADY. Two-step by F. G. Grant. 
THE CRICKETS’ PARADE. March by J. P. Morgan. 
DREAMING. A meditation by P. Lichner. 
SOCIABILITY. March and two-step by M. ngs te 
M. J. 


Gregor Cherniavsky to Present Pupil in 
New York 


Gregor Cherniavsky, well known violin teacher and former 
pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer at Petrograd, who came to 
America about seven years ago and established himself as 
a teacher in Los Angeles, Cal., will present one of his 


Steekel Photo. 
RUTH WILSON, 


twelve year old violinist. 


talented pupils, Ruth Wilson, twelve years old, of Los An- 
geles, in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the evening 
a Friday, October 5, under the management of S. Hurok, 
nc. 

The little artist will play a pretentious program compris- 
ing Bruch’s G minor concerto; Ave Maria, Schubert-Wil- 
helmj; two numbers by Kreisler, Viennese popular song, 
and Liebesfreud; Legende, Wieniawski; Perpetuum Mobile, 
Ries, and Zigeunerweisen, Sarasate. 


Bittner in Double Role 


Vienna, September 7.—Der liebe Augustine, .a play with 
music by Jules “Bittner, the Viennese composer-dramatist, 
has been successfully cma at the Raimund Theater 
here. Bittner will make his debut in a double capacity; 
this season when his first symphony and his first musical 
comedy will have their Vienna premieres in close oor 


Frances Bickford Allen Returns to New York 


One of the successful artists from the Oscar Saenger 
studios has just returned from a concert tour through the 
New England States. A her engagements were eight 
appearances as soloist with the Greenfield Military Band, 
three appearances with queer orchestra and several 
song recitals. Miss Allen has a beautiful dramatic soprano 
voice and is a splendid musician and has fine stage presence. 


Mr. and Mrs. Witherspoon Back from Europe 


Mr..and Mrs, Herbert Witherspoon arrived in New York 
on the Leviathan, September 24. They visited many old 
friends while in Europe this summer and Mr. Witherspoon 
has arranged for Mrs. Witherspoon’s (Florence Hinkle) 
recitals in London next June and has also gone into the 
possibilities of having some of his own pupils sing over there, 
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GIULIO CRIMI 


Tenor, Chicago Opera Company 


“His voice has that appealing quality best des- 
cribed as golden, and after his singing he had to 
take endless applause from the audience.”—New 
York Evening Sun. 


Available before and after the Opera 
Season 1923-1924 


Management: R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway - - New York City 
(Knabe Piano) 





MUSICAL COURIER 


La Forest’s Vocal Method Explained 


“First Position” is the fundamental principle of the La 
Forest’ Vocal Method. A few of its features are: Vocal 
balance, correct position of the instrument, or mechanism 
by automatic adjustment. This position gives the knowl- 
edge of automatic breath control, in from three to ten 
lessons. It acquires and builds vibrations and tone for all 
voices. Once the instrument is in correct position it equalizes 
the voice throughout the vocal range without any further 
change of Though of vocal apparatus. The changes that 
occur are: ht, emotion, density of air or breath, pitch, 
volume or pat quality or color, and music and fiber 
movement by control. 

No one should expect to play an instrument solely from 
the knowledge of its construction or from a well-balanced 
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G. A. LA FOREST, 
originator of the La Forest Vocal Method. 


mind; therefore one must find means through which to 
control the operations, and its services depend upon the 
skill or technic with which it is operated, which becomes a 
matter of nourishment, intensity and growth. 

The author finds that the first principle, “First Position,” 
or balance, is starting in the right direction, and takes for 
granted that what goes in that direction will f° all the 
way if pursued with perseverance and good will 

Artists, teachers and pupils who have studied with many 


different teachers, are easily convinced that this principle, 
“First Position,” is correct. On demonstration of same 
they recognize placement and properties of phonation they 
wish to acquire. 

A few of the expre ssions heard in the studio of one teach- 
ing “First Position” are: 

Pupil: “It’s everywhere, nowhere in particular, but still 
right there.” 

Teacher: “Yes, balance of vibrations with proper in- 
flection or center.” 

Pupil : “Excuse me. It loosened up something in my 
throat.” 

Teacher: “Yes, correct balance of the vibrations clears 


the vocal passages and keeps them clean.” 


Pupil: “So that is all there is to it?” 
Teacher: “Yes, you work out your own salvation to a 
great extent. At home, in the theater, hotel room, on the 


street, do a few of the La Forest-Hums which will build 
and keep one’s voice in good condition (that is, after the 
voice has reached a happy medium). The La Forest-Hum 
will not annoy anyone, until after it is greatly produced 
and pronounced. By that time success is yours, Be sure 
you have ‘First Position’ when doing the La Forest-Hum, 
for if anything is out of place or position, humming will 
injure the instrument and voice. This can readily be per- 
ceived, as when practicing with a hum one is apt to use 
more tension than is necessary for a forty-word tone.’ 

When doing practice work the first signs of fatigue tells 
one it is time to stop. 

The greatest vocal teacher in the future will be the skilled 
musician and vocal coach, who possesses a working knowl- 
edge of “First Position” and its emission, which will make 
better voices and better voices will make a music, which 
is pleasant to anticipate at least. G. A. La Forest. 


Sturani. Pupil for La Scala 

Harold Lindau, artist-pupil of Cesare Sturani, who has 
been singing recently with marked success in Europe and 
South America, has been engaged to sing at La Scala. 
Lucy Finkle, soprano, is creating an admirable impression 
at the Yiddish Theater, New York, and another artist-pupil 
has been engaged for the Jack and Jill Company which 
will soon go on tour. 


Harriet Foster Reopens Studio October 1 


Harriet Foster will reopen her home studio on October 1, 
following a very pleasant summer spent in Cleveland and 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Nikisch to Play with Many Orchestras 


Mitja Nikisch’s first American tour will include appear- 
ances with at least seven major symphony orchestras. 


Elizabeth Gutman to Sing in New Britain 


Elizabeth Gutman, soprano, has been engaged to appear 
in recital in New Britain, Conn., on December 16 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Birmingham, Ala., September 12.—Under the auspices 
of the Birmingham Conservatory of Music, several artists 
of reputation are now holding master classes of two weeks’ 
duration here. These classes are largely attended and much 
talent has been revealed. The artist-teachers are Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist; Sol Marcosson, violinist, and. Arthur 
Kraft, organist. Madam Lorraine, an eminent Jocal teacher, 
is instructing vocal classes, 

Mr. Rubinstein was heard in a concert program on Sep- 
tember 6, at the Jefferson Theater. Mr. Marcosson ren- 
dered a delightful program for the enjoyment of a large 
audience on September 13. Arthur Kraft gave a recital 
m the great organ in the Church of the Advent, drawing 

throng of delighted listeners. 

Liela Breed, a Chicago vocal instructor, is the guest 
teacher of Sara Mallam and is conducting large classes 
in her studio for two weeks. : 

The Birmingham Music Study Club is conducting an 
active membership campaign, and has announced an attrac- 
tive artist course for the approaching season. The course 
of study will be a continuation of The Correlation of the 
Arts and will be featured by local talent programs. The 
club has been divided into Community Chapters, which will 
render the work accomplished much more comprehensive in 
scope. The Junior Club has been sub-divided, and a juvenile 
section established. 

The All Star Concerts will present Frances Alda and 
Charles Hacket at the opening concert. Others to appear 
are Irene Castle with her company of twenty-five dancers, 
and Duke Yellman’s orchestra; Geraldine Farrar and her 
concert company; Rachmaninoff, John McCormack, Kreisler, 
Pavilowa, with an orchestra; Frieda Hempel, in her Jenny 
Lind Concert, and Paderewski. 

Paul DeLauny, of the Paris Conservatory of Music, has 
opened a School of Music in Birmingham. His wife, Olive 
DeLauny, will instruct vocal classes, for which work she is 
eminently fitted. The school will offer courses in piano, 
organ, voice, harmony, and composition, 

Minnie McNeill Carr has been engaged as organist and 
choir director of the South Highland Presbyterian Church. 

Fred G. Wiegand, violinist, has been re-engaged as direc- 
tor of the Tutwiler Orchestra. 

The Birmingham-Southern College has announced a de- 
partment of music under the direction of O. Gordon Erick- 
son, Definite plans for this department include a boys’ Glee 
Club, a girls’ Glee Club, a brass band, an orchestra, studios 
well equipped for private instruction in piano, voice, and 
violin, and a number of musical entertainments, . A. G. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

El Paso, Tex., September 17.—The Philharmonic 
course, under the direction of Granville S. Johnson, an- 
nounces ihe following artists: Alda, assisted by Lionel 
Tertis; Zimbalist; Sousa and his band; John McCormack, 
and Zanelli. 

The fourth season of Pop concerts include Matzenauer, 
Ruth Ray, and two Hinshaw productions. G. 

Houston, Tex., September 10.—The Houston Con- 
servatory of Music has opened for its seventh season under 
the direction of Clarence A. Hammond. The faculty has 
been augmented to nine resident teachers in addition to the 
affiliated faculty members who teach in branch studios, 
Pending completion of the propeoed $50,000 conservatory 
building in South End, work is being carried on in tempor- 
ary quarters at 3101 Main Street. : 

The Circle H. Glee Club will form part of the American 

representation at the advertising convention in London next 
year, according to Clarence A. Hammond, director. 
" The addition of Charles McBlain, violinist and conductor, 
to the Texas College of Music and Art faculty makes pos- 
sible the announcement by Wilson Fraser, head of the col- 
lege, that a school orchestra is to be organized. This, and 
the organization of opera classes under the supervision of 
George Crampton, baritone, are two of the most interesting 
recent developments at the college. 

Mrs. John Wesley Graham has returned from an extended 
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prank through the West and has opened her voice and piano 
studio, 

H. T. Huffmaster has launched upon his season’s work, 
This is his fourteenth season as conductor of the Woman's 
Choral Club, of Houston, his ninth season as conductor of 
the Y. W. C. A. Glee Club, of Galveston, and his thirteenth 
season as organist and choirmaster of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Galveston. He has large private classes in organ, 
piano, and voice, both in Houston and Galveston, 

Caprice, composed by Sophia M. Wilson of Houston and 
arranged for band by Scott Bradley, also of Houston, was 
a feature number on the last Municipal Band concert pro- 
gram. 

Louise Daniel returned to her piano classes from a vaca- 
tion spent in the West. D. H. R. 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Mobile, Ala.,; September 10.—Wotan Zoéllner, the boy 
violinist of Mobile, is coming back after two years of study 
in New York under Leopold Auer. Young Zoellner attract- 
ed the attention of the Rotary Club here, and they subscribed 
funds to send him. to New York. Their interest has been 
more than compensated in the satisfaction of seeing their 
experiment work out. Wotan’s playing so appealed to Edwin 
Grasse, before whom he recently appeared in‘ New York, 
that he recomended a full year’s allowance of $1,000 set 
aside for worthy musicians be given toward Wotan’s educa- 
tion. In the evening the young violinist pursues his academic 
studies under W. Ross Burton, a student of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Burton, in letters to the Mobile Rotary Club, 
speaks optimistically regarding the boy’s progress. On 
September 27 he will be heard in concert in Mobile. He 
brings with him, as accompanist, Carolyn Kaempffert, pianist. 
Following his recital here ‘he will tour several Southern 
cities—Nashville,-. Atlanta,,5 Montgomery, and Tuscaloosa. 
These recitals occur during his vacation period. 

The Y. M. C, AzMale Peas started four years ago with 
fifteen members. The membership has grown to forty-one 
and an increase to fifty is expected before the first of the 
season's four coricerts is put on. 

Mobile is booked for one night of San Carlo Grand Opera. 
Arrangements have been made through the Seidmah Mus- 
ical Bureau. 

Marguerite Kuppersmith, a young blind girl of Mobile 
who has shown marked musical talent, has gone to New York 
to take up vocal study. 

Jessie de Winter, violinist, was married to R. C. Vineyard 
of Bellgrade, Mo.; on September 19. K. M. 


Norwich, N. Y., September 12.—-F. W. Riesberg’s an- 
nual pupils’ recital, pianists and organists taking part, at- 
tracted a large audience last night to Calvary Baptist Church 
as usual, and very good music was heard. Some of the 
organists play in leading churches here and throughout 
central New York State, among them being Vera Reniff 
(Norwich), Lena R. Moran (Sherburne), Arleen Ferris 
(Norwich), and yet others come from distant points for 
piano lessons, Louise Walker and Marion Higley have al- 
ready begun their work of assisting at local churches, and 
are capable and talented organists. Nelson Walworth, Elena 
Hansen, Eletha Cummings, Richard O'Connor (Oxford), 
and E, B. Coy, all show excellent piano gifts, and played 
with gusto and expression. A novelty was a piano trio 
(a march by Holst), Rares by Marion Higley, Eletha Cum- 
mings and Richard O’Connor, and a very unusual number 
was the Zundel Festival march, an organ duet, played by 
Lena Moran and Mr. Riesberg. Harry Friedman con- 
tributed tastefully played violin solos, and the entire pro- 
gram was loudly applauded. During the course of the af- 
fair, Prof. Riesberg took occasion to name such local 
teachers as Sarah Mason, Nellie Yale, Sadie Quinn, and 
others, all of whom are doing fine work as teachers of 
piano; he said his summer pupils would never be able to 
perform as they did but for their good work under these 
teachers, B, G. 

Portland, Ore.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Worcester, Mass., September 15.—The week of Octo- 
ber 6 is the date set by the Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation for the 1924 festival. Hamilton B. Wood, presi- 
dent of the association, has announced that directors will 
begin work on the details of the festival within a few weeks. 
One of the important duties required of the directors will 
be the appointment of a conductor to succeed the late Nelson 
P. Coffin. The festival of 1924 has been made possible 
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pg the generosity of Theodore T. Ellis, publisher of 
the Worcester Telegram, who has guaranteed to make up 
any deficit that may be incurred. A. M. H. 


Gertrude Lang the Star of Blossom Time 


The Blossom Time Conny is now on the road, and 
with it is the fascinating little prima donna, Gertrude Lang, 
who has made such a success in the role of Mitzi. Beauty 
of voice, personal loveliness and a charmitig magnetism 
which holds. her audience are the combination which this 
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gifted young star brings te those who attend the perform- 
ances of the Schubert operetta. In Pittsburgh her success 
was phenomenal. Said the Pittsburgh Press of September 
4: “Gertrude Lang-is exquisite in the role of Mitzi. Miss 
Lang has a lovely soprano, unusual magnetism, and is more 
than easy to look at.” 

The Pittsburgh Post declared: “Mitzi, Schubert's little 
sweetheart, is played and sung by Gertrude Lang, a young 
woman endowed with youth, beauty, personality and an un- 
usual voice.” 

The Pittsburgh Gazette Times said: “The highest honors 
should be accorded Gertrude Lang, seen in the role of the 
girl with whom Schubért is in love. Not recalling having 
heard Miss Lang here before, it is presumed that she is 
comparatively new on the musical comedy stage. The fu- 
ture must hold great things for her, as. she possesses every- 
thing that should bring success, not the least of which is a 
beautiful voice.” 
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Leginska Gives Munich Recital 


Ethel Leginska, the pianist, who spent the month of 
apes | in Munich, Germany, gave a recital there on August 
fore a packed house with unusual success in spite of 

the fact that she was suffering from a badly swollen finger 
due to a wasp sting on the day of the concert. Six encores 





WITH LEGINSKA IN MUNICH. 


(1) Leginska and her friend Bobbie in Munich. (2) Reading 
from top to bottom: Walter Rummel, Ethel Leginska, 
Claire Dua, Battistini, etc.—their photographs see in a 
shop window announcing forthcoming concerts in Munich. 


were given and many more demanded. The artist played 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 26, and the rondo a capriccio, op. 
129, a group of her own compositions and Chopin and Liszt 
selections. 

Leginska is now in London again and will sail for Amer- 
ica the first week in October for a comprehensively booked 
concert tour which will open in Montclair, N. J., on October 
19, and take her to the Pacific Coast. 


Verbrugghen Quartet in Series 


The series of six chamber music concerts by the Ver- 
brugghen Quartet, announced for Aeolian Hall during the 
first fortnight in October, will mark the “American debut of 
an organization which has been conspicyously active in the 
musical life of Europe and Australia for the last twenty- 
two years. It is only due to the fact that Henri Verbrugghen 
has become definitely identified with the musical life of 
America in his capacity of conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra that New York will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing this famous string quartet. A most ambi- 
tious series of programs will be offered at these concerts. 


Lyell Barber’s Latest Dates 


Lyell Barber, pianist, has returned from spending the 
summer at Passaconaway, N. H., Madison, Conn. and Glen 
Cove, L. I., and has begun work on his programs for the 
coming season. His New York recital will take place during 
December, and he will also be on tour with engagements as 
far ahead as next April. 

Among the latest engagements to be booked for Mr. 
Barber are: soloist with American Orchestra, Howard 
Barlow conductor, Aeolian Hall, December 5; soloist with 
Brooklyn Orchestral Society, March concert, and soloist with 
Cleveland Orchestra in Cleveland, March 2. 


Gladice Morisson’s Son’s Debut 


Gladice Morrisson, the French soprano, asks the musical 
world to prepare a ‘welcome for a second member of her 
family, her son Teddy. At the advanced age of nineteen 
months, this talented youngster sings the chorus, both words 
and music of the popular Yes, We Have No Bananas. 


Frances Peralta’s Repertory 
Frances Peralta’s already large repertory has been aug- 
mented by new roles and songs which she studied while in 
Italy this summer, Miss Peralta is to return within a few 
weeks to resume her activities with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Passmore Sings in Berlin 
Word comes from Berlin that Malvena Passmore, for- 
merly with the Chicago Opera, was engaged to sing Gilda 
in Rigoletto and Ha tpayg at the Berlin Opera House on 
September 8 and 1 


Spalding at Berkshire Festival 
Albert Spalding is again to participate in the presentation 
of a novelty—this time Eugene Goossen’s sextet for strings, 
which will be played at the Berkshire Chamber Music Festi- 
val on September 29. Later in the season Mr. Spalding will 
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give the first American elena of Respighi’s Gregorian 
violin concerto, and he has many new pieces for his recital 
programs. 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
San Jose, CALIFORNIA 
September 5, 1923. 
To the Musica Courter: 

I hasten to remove any impression that the organization, of 
which I am director, is making claims to any distinction 
which it does not deserve. I note in your issue of August 
9 that G. W. Jorgensen points out that the Orpheus Male 
Chorus, of which he is corresponding secretary, has con- 
fined itself to unaccompanied singing since 1906. I have 
no doubt there are many male choruses who.do not use a 
piano in their performances, and if one took male choruses 
and women’s choruses into consideration, it was indeed a rash 
siatement, 

However, the A Cappella Choir of the College of the 
Pacific is an organization of mixed voices, and it is in this 
type of work that we claim to have no co-laborers on the 
Coast. 

It will, indeed, be interesting to know what is the oldest 
choral organization confining itself exclusively to a_cap- 
pella singing, but it would be more interesting, and I am 
sure quite surprising to discover how few choral organiza- 
tions composed of men and women, singing entirely unac- 
companied at all times, there are in America. To my knowl- 
edge, there are less than a half dozen in the entire 
country, and this in spite of the successful tours of the 
Ukrainian Chorus and St. Olaf Choir. 

If the effort to find answers to these queries arouses a 
greater interest in a cappella singing, I am sure it would 
have an exhilarating effect upon choral work in general, 
aside from the value of focusing attention upon one of the 
rarest and most exquisite forms of musical expression. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. 


Legends of The Hebrides 
National Academy of Music, Carnegie’ Hall 
New York, September 10, 


M. LENNIs. 


1923, 
To tHe MusicaL Courter: 

I note in your Reviews on New Music on page 35, under 
the heading of The Hebridean Legend, by Edgar Barratt, 
that your reviewer disclaims knowledge of what a Hebridean 
legend is; but in the next sentence states that the piece has 
“a certain Spanish flavor.” 

You and he may be interested to know—and possibly do 
know—the fact that there is in the Hebrides Islands a legend 
which has to do with the sinking of a galleon from the 
Spanish Armada on the shore of one of their islands—Mull. 
I understand that frequently Spanish coins have been found 
there, and in one instance a cannon was raised and is now 





on exhibition in some place in Scotland. Quite recently a 
syndicate was formed in London to raise this galleon, but 
nothing has been done definitely as yet. 

The story goes that a Spanish princess was rescued from 
the wreck and married, subsequently, a MacLean—a member 
of one of the famous Scottish clans. This story is in com- 
mon belief in the Hebrides and seems to have some historical 
basis. 

With kindest regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) H. C, Davis, 
Director of Extension Work. 


J. Fischer & Bro. Publications Featured 


A Scenic Fantasy, My Country, by Mortimer Wilson, 
and published by J. Fischer & Bro., was interpreted by the 
symphony orchestra at the Rialto Theater during the week 
of August 20. A few blocks further up Broadway, at the 
Capitol Theater, another publication of the same house, 
Chinoiserie, by Firmin Swinnen, was played. 


Althouse to Sing i in Bridgeport Again 


Paul Althouse will appear as soloist with the Bridgeport 
Oratorio Society on December 4, giving two groups of songs 
and the tenor role in some largely unaccompanied choral 
music. The program will also include the Schubert Omni- 
potence, 


Nikisch Arranges Interesting Program 


For his debut at Carnegie Hall on October 23, Mitja 
Nikisch has arranged a program designed to disclose all the 
qualities which have made his appearances in London such 
a conspicuous success, 
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THREE CHICAGO TEACHERS ARE ACCUSED OF 
INFLUENCING PUPILS OF OTHERS TO COME TO THEM 


Cases Reported to Chicago Office of the Musica Courter Arouse Considerable Discussion—Concert Season to Be a 
Heavy One—Managers’ Announcements of Interest—The I. L. C. A. Convention—Teachers and Students 
Returning—Conservatory, College and Studio Activities—Notes of General Interest 


Chicage, September 22.--There are many touts in the 
musical profession here, and their procedures have been the 
objec. of private inquiries from this office. What is a tout? 
rhe word is very much used on the racetrack and around 
but as yet, as far as we are aware, this 
inte unsitive verb, which is here used as a noun, has not 
heen applied to a musician. A tout is a spy who watches 
the movements of race horses at training and who for a 
piece of money tells the result of his secret watching to 
betters. Around the courthouse some unsuccessful barrister 
touts among prisoners and prosecutors, seeking, supposedly, 
for customers, To canvass for customers is no offense. In 
every trade one must solicit business, but there are ethics 
in business as in anything else that must be followed, Tout- 
ing in the musical business is rampant and this should be 
as it will hurt musicians with the layman. There 
are teachers in Chicago who do their touting so openly that 
their work seems crude and no notice would ever have been 
made of their methods were it not for the fact that last 
week three well known musicians of this city placed com- 
plaints with this office, asking that their grievances be aired. 

Ihe first one, a vocal teacher of high standing, stated 
that another vocal teacher had gone to one of her pupils, 
saying: “You are studying with a very good master, but 
why don't you come to my studio? My prices are more 
moderate and I believe my method is a little more suited 
to your wants, Come anyway for a trial lesson and if you 
are satisfied, then stay with me.” The’ student, an out-of- 
town young lady, desirous of keeping some of the money 
sent by her family for her lessons, thinking she could use 
part of her check for other purposes than those intended 
by her parents, is now taking lessons from that teacher. 
Her parents objected, but so far the young lady seems to 
She was doing very well with her first 


the courthouse, 


toppe d, 


have her own way 
teacher, had sung for leading artists and managers who 
assured her of a brilliant career, How far she will now 
go, the future only will tell. 

Ihe second musician who called at this office and placed 


us his grievance, is a distinguished violin virtuoso 
Recently one of his advanced pupils appeared 
at which the teacher had invited a few 


before 
and teacher 
in a violin recital, 


of his colleagues in order to ascertain their opinion as to 
the merits of his young artist pupil. After the recital one 
of his colleagues, touting the pupil, offered him free -lessons 
if he would come to him, explaining to the student that his 
teacher was a very fine instructor, but that he detected a 
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him the incident and asked for advice. “Do as you wish,” 
was the answer. “If you are satisfied with your progress, 
stay with me; if not, go to him.” Up to date this student 
has not changed teachers. 

The third caller, a well known cellist and instructor, 
“aired” his grievance as follows: “A colleague of mine 
called me up a week ago and asked me if I had among my 

pupils one who ol accept my dollars as a fee for 
tan x at a club near Chicago answered affirmatively. 
Following his appearance I expected to hear from my pupil 
what sort of success he had received at the hands of his 
audience, as this was his first paid appearance and naturally 
I was anxious, The student did not come. -Then, on his 
lesson day he sent a letter by another boy stating that he 
was ill, but that I would hear from him shortly. I got 
suspicious and rightly so, as my colleague, who is, by the 
way, not a cellist but a violinist, sent my student who had 
been with me for five years to ‘another cello teacher, who 
aenty uses my former student as one of his best artist 

u 
: t ‘weidld be foolish for a teacher to refuse a student 
because of his having studied elsewhere or even in the same 
city with another teacher. Pupils are at liberty to choose 
with whom they want to study, but to tout pupils to leave 
a teacher with whom they are satisfied, to go with another, 
is, to say the least, an unethical procedure. Well known 
teachers and, therefore, teachers of renown, do not lower 
themselves to tout pupils. They have no yer first of all, 
for lobbying in the halls; they are busy, but if some of 
their pupils are lost to them through methods which they 
think unfair and a blot on the profession, they may call 
at this office, tell their troubles and if they are too busy too 
leave their studios, a phone call will bring them a representa- 
tive of this paper, A ae ways desirous to uplift the profession 
and unafraid of being called a reformer that should: first 
reform himself. 


F, Wicut NeuMANN’s ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Having returned this week from his summer vacation 
spent in California and Banff, F. Wight Neumann has sent 
out announcement of the concerts and recitals under his 
management for the coming season. As always, Mr. Neu- 
mann’s list is especially interesting and includes not only 
concerts and recitals by foremost artists of the world, but 
also insures the appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet in 
three chamber music concerts. These concerts will take 
place at the Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoons, No- 
vember 25, December 16 and January 6. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist, will be the assisting artist at one of the concerts. 
The Neumann season will open on Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 7, with recitals by Mischa Elman at the Auditorium 
Theater, and Georgia Kober, pianist, at the Playhouse. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, who has been absent from 
this country for twelve years, will be heard in a Chopin 
recital, Sunday afternoon, October 14, at the Auditorium 
Theater. On the same afternoon, at the Studebaker, Minna 
Yeaeva, dramatic soprano, will make her Chicago debut in 
recital. Geraldine Farrar will make her only F Cakes ap- 
pearance this season in song recital, Sunday afternoon, 
October 21, at the Auditorium Theater. Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, will also be heard in recital at the Studebaker, and 
Adelaide Berkman, a young Chicago pianist, will make her 
debut at the Playhouse on that same Sunday afternoon. 
Clara Butt, contralto, who has not been heard in Chicago 
for a number of years, will be heard in recital, at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House, and Harold Bauer will give his only 
piano recital this season at the Playhouse, on Sunday after- 
noon, October 28 

Other artists who are booked for recitals under Mr. Neu- 
mann’s management are Anna Case, Pablo Casals, Edward 
Collins, the Duncan Dancers, Georges Enesco, Gilbert Ford. 
Ignaz Friedman, Louis Graveure, Rudolph Ganz, Mishel 
Gusikoff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Bronis- 
law Huberman, Ire Hamilton, "Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Kreisler, 
Alexander Kipnis, Agnes Lapham, Ethel Leginska, Mieczys- 
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law Munz, Yolanda Mero, Nina Mesirow Mien, Ilse 
po allo Sergei Rachmaninoff, Fritz Renk and Otto Beyer, 


Paul Stoye Robert Schmitz, Helen Stanley, Frederick 

Schorr, Carol L. Schuyler, Germaine 

Troendle, Mildred Waldman and Marie Sidenius Zendt. 
FioreNce TRUMBULL Opens Srupio. 


Florence Trumbull, the pianist, has opened her studio, 
6557 Kimbark Avenue, and is accepti ng Pupils who are 
interested especially in the teachings of Leschetizky. Miss 
Trumbull was a personal pupil of Leschetizky for thirteen 
years, and during ten years of that period was one of his 
a “Vorbereiters,” during which time many talented 

ils studied with her. : ents 
iss Trumbull has been engaged for a piano recital in 
Port Huron (Mich.) early in November 
Epna Ricnoison Souitt’s Series. 

Edna Richolson Sollitt announces the dates and artists 
for the fourth season of her recital series at Kimball 
Hall as follows: October 23, Joset Schwarz; ber 
11, the Cherniavsky Trio, and, January 29, Ina Bourskaya. 

Louise St Jonn Westervett and Her Porits. 

Louise St. John Westervelt, the well known vocal teacher, 
has returned from her vacation in Pentwater (Mich.) and 
resumed her teaching at the Columbia School of Music. 
Her class has started up with the greater part of the fine 
voices of last year back at work and many very good new 
ones in addition. While at Pentwater this summer Miss 
Westervelt gave two programs. On August 11 she sang at 
the memorial services for the late President Harding and 
on August 27 she gave a program in the Casino at Oceana 
Beach. 

Many of her pupils have been busy during the summer 
and will fill many engagements during the season. Geraldine 
Rhoads, contralto, has just returned from a successful six- 
teen weeks’ tour and leaves again next week for recitals 
in Montana. Lola Scofield, soprano, is contemplating an 
important tour this fall, and Marion Capps has started 
the season with a large class at the Columbia School and 
has church and concert work planned. 

I. L. C. A. Convention. 

From different reports, the I. L. C. A. convention, which 
was held at the Auditorium Hotel during the week, was a 
big success, the attendance especially large and a good time 
had by the delegates and their friends. ‘(he most important 
entertainment prteby was the “Music Night” program, 
presented on Thursday evening, September 20, by sucn well 
known artists as Cecil Fanning, baritone; Marie Zendt, 
soprano, and Helen Ware, violinist, assisted by the distin- 
guished accompanist, Isaac Van Grove. 

Miss Ware opened the concert with a fine reading of Saint- 
Saéns’ The Deluge. Then she presented two numbers from 
her own pen, Caprice Gennett and Gentle Shadows, which 
were much enjoyed, and her first group ended with Sara- 
sate’s Spanish Dance, so well rendered as: to necessitate the 
adding of extra numbers. Mr. Fanning’s first group con- 
sisted of Tschaikowsky’s Pilgrim Song, Loewe’s Erlkénig 
and Rossini’s Tarantella. The distinguished pbaritone’s 
enunciation of the Italian and German language is as clear 
as that of his native tongue, in which he rendered several 
songs by American composers, among which were I Did 
Not Know (Vanderpool), Lazy Song (Lawson), and Left 
(Gustlin), the last named a very humorous song as to 
words and music. Mr. Fanning was in splendid voice and 
sang his contributions gloriously. At the close of the pro- 
gram as a final encore, he recited a poem of his own. 
Mrs. Zendt, whose New York recital is announced for the 
near future, sang Dunn’s Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Pelletier’s In the Dark, In the Dew, Victor Saar’s The 
Little Grey Dove, Vanderpool’s The Heart Call, and La- 
Forge’s Song of the Open, after which she was asked for 
numerous encores, thus attesting the pleasure of her audi- 
ence, 

As already stated, Van Grove presided at the piano and 
his fine accompaniments added materially in making the 
concert praiseworthy in every respect. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Nortés. 

Heniot Levy, eminent pianist and associate director of the 
American Conservatory, has resumed his duties after a 
short vacation abroad, spent in England and Germany. Mr. 
Levy’s Ten Concert Studies for the Piano, published by 
Breitkopf & Haertel, are attracting much attention among 
teachers and professional pianists. 

The department for children’s work, which is one: of the 
prominent features of the conservatory, will open Satur- 
day, September 29. Children from the age of four to four- 
teen are admitted. 

The American Conservatory has on its faculty list over 
forty piano instructors. 

Cleveland Bohnet, of the piano faculty, has returned to 
resume his duties at the conservatory. He spent his vaca- 
tion in Germany. 

The new members added to the faculty list are: Pearl 
Appel, Katherine Kittilsby, Jacob Hanneman, piano; Verna 
McCombs and Mildred Anderson, singing; Hugo Tulen, 
violin, and Gertrude Baily, pipe organ. 

At tHe Botm ScHoo. or THe DANce. 

Madam Roshanara, an authority on customs and dances 
of the East Indies and a lecturer of international fame, 
will lecture and hold classes at the Adolph Bolm School 
- the Dance on’ Wednesday and Friday, September 26 dnd 


The Adolph Bolm Ballet will appear at the Apollo The- 
ater, Sunday afternoon, October 14, in an impressive pro- 
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gram of specially prepared dances. Among the interesting 

numbers will be an interpretation of a four-voice fugue by 

Bach. Music of Beethoven, Chopin, and other illustrious 

composers, will also be interpreted. Anna Ludmilla, who 

is returning to the opera this season, will have a leading 

solo part in the program, and so will Mr. Bolm himself. 
Stutts Joint Recrta, Octoser 25, 


Under the management of Rachel Busey Kinsolving, 
Monica Graham and Walter Allen Stults, soprano and bass 
respectively, will be heard in joint recital at Kimball Hall 
Thursday evening, October 25. 

Grace Wetcu to New York. 

Grace Welch, the young and popular Chicago pianist, will 
this year locate in New York City, devoting herself to coach- 
ing under Josef Lhevinne. Miss Welch will leave Chicago 
at the end of this month for the metropolis. 

News From Busu ConservATORY 

The opening of the fall term at Bush Conservatory brings 
a resumption of the many activities which always character- 
ize this progressive school of music. 

On Wednesday morning, September 19, the general theory 
classes, conducted by President Bradley, began the course 
for the season. On the same day, at eight o'clock in the 
evening, the dramatic class opened at Bush Conservatory. 

Saturday, September 22, the first meeting of the children’s 
dancing classes under the direction of Poin Spicer-Neal, 
was held in the Recital Hall. 

The public school department of Bush Conservatory has 
just registered a banner class in the three years’ course. 

iss Votaw reports a large enrollment in both the first 
and second year course and in the post-graduate division. 

The opening concert of the series of six, which will be 
given by Bush Conservatory talent in Orchestra Hall this 
season, will be a recital by master class artist students on 
Tuesday evening, October 23, at this concert hall. 

Announcement of the full program will be made in a 
later issue. Other concerts an the series will be four by 
the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Richard Czerwonky, with soloists chosen from 
the student body at the Conservatory. 

Bush Conservatory will also have a big contest for prizes 
of two grand pianos and two fine old Italian violins, given 
by leading music firms of Chicago, on April 29, 1924, in 
Orchestra Hall. The firms donating the prizes are Moist 
Piano Company, which will give two grand pianos, and 
Lyon & Healy and the Hornsteiner Violin Shop, which 
will present two violins for the competition. 

Glen Wallenius, vocal pupils of the Bush Conservatory, is 
just finishing a two weeks’ engagement at the Star Theater, 
Dixon (Ill.), where he has had good success. 

Haypn Owens Returns 

After a summer spent in Europe, Haydn Owens, the 
well known pianist-accompanist and conductor of the Haydn 
Choral Society, has resumed his teaching with a large piano 
class. Mr. Owens spent the summer to good advantage 
in France and England, having brought back some new 
choral music for his programs, besides devoting some time 
to recreation. Mr. Owens is planning several important 
choral programs this season and has already begun rehears- 
als with his chorus, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Cuicaco Harmony Cuorus 

The Chicago Harmony Chorus, directed by Louise St. 
John Westervelt, started rehearsi for the season this 
week, on Tuesday, September 25. The chorus will be heard 
in several concerts this season. Unlike most choral societies, 
the Chicago Harmony Chorus membership is open to any 
one who desires to do chorus work and will attend all re- 
hearsals and no previous choral work or knowledge of sight 
reading is necessary. 

A Memorrat Concert 

The feature of the big memorial concert at the Kenwood 
Evangelical Church, Sunday, September 30, will be the ap- 
pearance of Roy Marvin, tenor, with that wizard of 
accompanists, Gavin Williamson, at the piano, Mr. Marvin 
is a young lyric tenor who has had instruction under such 
well known teachers as Adelaide Gescheidt, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, David Bispham, and for the post two years he has 
been working with Ella Bachus-Behr, the widely known 
New York vocal teacher and coach. Mr. Marvin, who is 
now connected with the Clinging Vine company, playing at 
the Illinois Theater here, has done considerable church and 
oratorio work in New York and has the distinction of being 
the youngest tenor to have sung at Trinity Church there. 

Curcaco Musicat Cottece Notes 

The concert season of the Chicago Musical College opens 
Sunday afternoon, October 7, with a program given at 
Central Theater by advanced students. 

The Chicago Musical College Concert Unit has been 
formed under the direction of Elena De Marco. This will 
operate at the following radio stations: K Y W, Zenith and 
Chicago Daily News. Miss De Marco is in charge of the 
Chicago Musical College’s new department of concert, 
lyceum, and chautauqua. 

Lena Hoover, student of Leon Sametini, has been engaged 
for an extended concert tour by the Redpath Bureau. 

Lucille Howard, student of vocal department, has been 
engaged to sing the part of Santuzza in a performance of 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, to be given this month at 
Three Rivers, Wis. 

The following piano students have accepted positions as 
teachers: Harriet Robertson, College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton (Tex.); Ella Munson, Columbia Conservatory 
(Aurora); Mrs. L. B. Bennett, Kenosha School of Music, 
Kenosha (Wis.). 

Lucille Stevenson, vocal student of the college, is the 
winner of the Eastman Scholarship, given in connection 
with the opera training at Rochester, N 

Sturkow Ryper PLAYs ror PUBLISHERS, 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder, pianist-composer, gave a program 
of her own compositions, assisted by Ann Hathaway, 
violinist, at the Publishers’ Convention, at the Auditorium, 
on September 19. 

Musicat News Items 

Zelma Smithpeter, artist pupil of Beile Forbes Cutter, 
will appear at Lyon & Healy Hall, the week of October 29. 
Miss Smithpeter is a coloratura soprano, prize pupil of the 
Chicago Musical College. 

Jean Tennyson, new leading lady of the light opera, 
Adrienne, coming to Chicago, October 14, received her 
dramatic training under Mrs, Karl Buren Stein of the 
Auditorium Conservatory. Rene Devries. 
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Haywood Ends Successful Asheville Session 


Frederick H. Haywood, the New York vocal teacher, 
has just returned to his studios after a six weeks’ visit in 
Asheville, N. C. During his stay in the South he con- 
ducted a four weeks’ special session in voice culture as 
guest teacher at the Asheville University. 

Aside from a crowded schedule, Mr. Ficend was kept 
busy, in conjunction with Mrs. Haywood, appearing before 





MR. AND MRS. FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


Programs of songs and recitations 
Haywood before The Rotarians, The 


the civic organizations. 
were given by Mrs. 


Lions and the American Business Men's Club. In each 
instance, Mrs. Haywood’s entertainment was most heartily 
applauded and pronounced to be of the best by the members 


of the respective clubs. 

Mr. Haywood is so enthusiastic over Asheville as a loca- 
tion for summer work that he has already concluded plans 
to return next summer for a longer term of work. 

The accompanying snapshot shows Mr. and Mrs, Hay- 
wood seeking diversion at Sulphur Springs, Asheville, N. C 

The Haywood vocal studios opened for the season on Sep- 
tember 17. 


Shattuck to Play Twice with Chicago 
Orchestra 


Arthur Shattuck will play twice with the Chicago Or- 
chestra this season, as soloist in January and in the Bach 
Triple Concerto in February. 


William Schubert, Viola Player, Not Violinist 


The new member of the Letz String Quartet, William 
Schubert, is a viola player, not violinist, as a press report 
stated. He is a man of fine experience, and is fortunate to 
be thus associated. 
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WAYFARER PRODUCTION 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Alchin Method Proves Popular—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., September 11—The event of the 
week in Los Angeles was the premiére of the huge spectacle, 
Waylarer, given in the Coliseum—which is claimed to hold 
83,000 people. About half of the seating capacity was cut 
off by the stage, built for the production, William Jennings 
tryan was prolocutor for the opening evening, announcing 
the different episodes dealing with the religious history of 
the race, The scenery was beautiful and the different 
scenes imposing. The final scene es pbs the concord of 
nations. A. B, Kachel, as the Waytarer, displayed a power- 
ful and musical voice, and Katherine Bodkin, as Understand- 
ing, was also effective. Lola Lapere, as the Angel, was very 
satisfactory. The orchestra and chorus of 4,000, under Mr. 
Tyrollér, showed fine training. 

Accuin Metruop Proves Porucar At BEerKeE.ey. 

Carolyn Alchin has returned from Berkeley where she 
taught harmony during the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of California, her third successive year at that institu- 
The registration was the largest ever recorded for 


tion 
The interest of the students was expressed 


that subject 


by a beautiful gift to Miss Alchin, also a long petition 
asking for her return next year, 
Miss Alchin is now completing the work on her latest 


book, Keyboard Harmony, of which Part I. was issued in 
She will teach privately. 
Notes. 

Ina Davids and Vincent Jones, both of this city, repre- 
sented Miss Alchin at the Pennsylvania Training School 
for Supervisors where they had large and enthusiastic 
classes. Mr, Jones will spend the year in New York, 
teaching, and will also have classes in Philadelphia where 
he has been invited to become a member of the faculty of 
a prominent school of music. : 

Olga Steeb has organized her own company and will make 
a transcontinental tour this season, B, L. H. 


July. 





PORTLAND MANAGERS HAVE 
MANY FINE ARTISTS BOOKED 


Orchestra Prospects Are Bright—Griffith Leaves After 
Successful Term—Notes 

Portland, Ore., September 12.—Prospects are bright for 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, of which Carl Denton 
is conductor, and Mrs. M. Donald Spencer is manager. 
Soloists announced are Gabrilowitsch, Gerhardt, Lhevinne, 
Vecsey, Arthur Rubinstein, and Renato Zanelli. 

Steers and Coman will present Mary Garden, Bauer, 
Pablo Casals, Schipa, Zimbalist, and Anna Pavlowa and 
her Ballet Russe. : ‘ 

The Elwyn Concert Bureau, of which H. M. McFadden 
is manager, has booked the following attractions: Matzen- 
auer, Whitehill, Dux, New York String Quartet, Spalding, 
the quartet of Victor Artists, Edward Johnson, Heifetz, 
Rosenthal, Ivogun, and Werrenrath. 

Many Prorit By Grirrira’s Master Crass. 

Yeatman Griffith, distinguished vocal pedagogue, closed 
his local master class September 11, and returned to New 
York. Teachers from all parts of the Pacific Northwest 
availed themselves of the opportunity to study with Mr. 


Griffith. The course was a decided success and will be 
repeated next summer. 
Notes, 

The Enterprise Philharmonic Orchestra, of Enterprise, 
Ore., recently gave a number of concerts in Portland. Con- 
ductor J. David Haines has built up an organization which 
is a credit to his city. 

Chiaffarelli’s Band played in the city parks this summer. 
The audiences were large and enthusiastic. 

W. T. Pangle, manager of the Heilig Theater, is booking 
a number of noted artists for his course of concerts. 

Emil Enna, music editor of the Portland wey ws re- 


turned from his vacation, ee 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Vienna PaiILnarmonic’s South AMERICAN MISHAPs. 

Vienna, August 28.—Unlike last season's visit, this year’s 
South American tour of the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has been a series of mishaps. Three prominent mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic, among them Professor Behrens, 
the famous clarinettist, died suddenly during the tour, one 
of them committing suicide. Financially, the tour is stated 
to have resulted in a deficit of two million pesos for im- 
presario Mocchi. The Philharmonic will arrive at Vienna 
on September 25 to resume their duties at the were i 


Lenar To Tour U. S. A. AND ARGENTINE. 

Vienna, September 1.—It is rumored here that Franz 
Lehar will go to the U. S. A. this fall to conduct a new 
comic opera especially written for American production. 
It is also stated that he will make a tour of the Argentine 
next spring, P> 

Bruckner—Latest Stace Hero. 

Vienna, September 1—Anton Bruckner has shared the 
fate of Schubert, Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn and Pa- 
ganini as hero of a “play with music.” He is the central 
figure in a play entitled God’s Own Musician, written by 
Dr. Ernst csey, the Vienna musical critic. Richard 
Wagner, Hans Richter and Gustay Mahler are the other 
principal characters of the piece in which Bruckner melod- 
ies will be used as incidental music and which will soon have 
its Vienna premiére. P. B. 

Los ANGeELEs Girt TO MAKE Bertin Desut. 

Berlin, September 6.—Frances Berkowa, a talented young 
violinist of Los Angeles, pupil of Auer and more recently 
of Flesch, is scheduled for a Berlin debut in Beethoven 
Hall, November 27, A. 


Frances Peralta in Como 
A card dated Varese, Como, August 26, from Frances 
Peralta to the Musica, Courier reads: “I’m living here— 
up in the clouds. It has been lovely and cool and I’ve 
studied all summer with my old maestro, Cottone, the best 
in Italy, and things are coming fine.” 


Mabel Wood Hill’s Orchestral Bach 


The five-voiced preludes and fugues by Bach have been 
orchestrated by Mabel Wood Hill for ‘string orchestra, 
a good deal of interest having been aroused in America 
in this idea. Since then she arranged with a prominent 
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English firm for their publication, Searteation in the United 
States being through the firm of H. W. Gray about October 
1. Conductors Stokowski, Hadley, Damrosch, Stock, and 
others might well look at these works in their setting for 
strings alone, 





Answers to liters sets Se Oi Ciparenest sre 
published oo peemety 38 . The large number 
of inquiries and the ita of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


SINGING. 


“This may sound like rather a foolish question, but we have 
had so many discussions on subject that we would like to 
know what you have to say in answer to the question, This is 
what some of our members have asked: ‘Is it possible that every- 
one can learn to sing? There is such a variety of opinion, for 
and against, it has created quite a little stir among the argyers. 
What do you think,” 

The Information Bureau knows that there are many teachers who 
make the assertion that everyone can learn to sing, and to a certain 
extent that appears to be true. But like all rules there must be 
exceptions, w ich we are told “prove the rule.” The lack of an 
“ear’ for rhythm or music or tune would seem the greatest drawback 
to the student, and also to the teacher. What is there to work upon 
if a pupil does not recognize the sound of any note? That the notes 
go up or down cannot help, if the ear is unable to detect what the 
note sounds like; i. e.: whether it has been sung higher or lower 
than the previous one. It must also be rather | Fon ess to try to 
teach singing to any person who “hates” music, and yet a teacher 
has been heard to say that lack of ear can be overcome no matter how 
serious that lack may be, There are voices that teachers boast they 
have “made,” but these voices are not always pleasant to listen to. 
Lack of “ear is a curious phenomena; an instance is known where the 
earless person was fond of music, the more classical the better, and 
could tell the name of whatever was being played, which would 
seem to require a good musical ear, but was unable to carry a tune 
no matter how familiar. He could play one of the small stringed 
instruments, could detect the least mistake made, a wrong note struck, 
but any attempt to sing was rather excruciating to the Thecener. Nor 
was any teacher found who could teach him to sing, although some 
guaranteed they could do so. So you might say that not all can 
be taught to sing, but that the great majority can. 


Country Banps. 


_ “We are living in a small country town this summer and the 
little place boasts a band, composed of resident here is also 

a small park. where weekly concerts are r and these concerts 
are well attended by both residents and visitors, The band is 
really very goed; they have weekly rehearsals all through the 
year and play well together. The programs are usually largely 
composed of what is called “popular” music; that is, there is 
a group of half a dozen or more popular airs, then the second 
part of the program is of excellent material, the selections being 
not too petey or the masses, and yet are very much enjoyed by 
those who like a better class of music. The closing third part 
of the concert is again of the popular variety. We have enjoyed 
this weekly program of music, a different program being offered 
at each concert. Do you think there are many such bands 
through the country? his is our first experience away from 
pn usual out-of-town hotels where a band plays too much some- 
imes. 

There are many small bands throughout the country although 
perhaps not as good as the one you speak of. It is almost impossible 
to estimate the amount of interest taken in music everywhere at the 
present time. Of some of the States it can be said that the entire 
population is actively interested in music, through the choral societies 
that flourish “‘all over the place,” these societies taking part in 
festivals, large or small as the case may be, at some time of the 
year, The programs of these small societies are surprisingly good 
when it is considered that there is not always trained talent available, 
but excellent work is done. As for the bands in small places, the 
musicians are often untrained but they practice faithfully both alone 
and together, trying to make the work effective. Some of the large 
manufacturing firms have their own bands, concerts being given 
for other employees and even sometimes for the general public. 
Naturally the residents of the towns must take an interest in their 
home band, and be willing to help along as much as possible. 

As for the programs, what would be suitable for a symphony con- 
cert would, of course be quite out of place in the melt town. That 
the popular selections were of a g quality says much -for both 
the town and the band. Possibly the band has educated the town 
musically to some extent. 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man's 


handiwork in Musical 
Art. 


STEINWAY— a name 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
piano. 


STEINWAY — supreme 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 

Inspection invited. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are ore, e which intending candidates 
may apply dir for further information. 
Manuscripts are woe at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition. Con- 
test ends April 15, 1924. Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York City. 


Chicago Musjcal Peg eae gg” 8 -three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups. E. A, Schafer, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
ships. 503 Kimball Hall, 300 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Contest ends November 1, 1317 Pennsyl- 
vania Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music—100 free 
and partial scholarships, including one free master 
scholarship under Cesar Thomson. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarships. 
Highland avenue, Oak street and Burnet avenue, Cin- 
cinnati. 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 


Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades, 255 Norwood avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant Organ School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
a ag’ Guilmant Organ School, 17 East 11th St., 
N. C 


The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 West 
104th street, New York City. 


Society of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Gaston Liebert, French Consul 
in New York, New York City, N. Y 


Zilpha Barnes Wood—Free scholarship in voice at 
Zilpha Barnes wane School of Singing awarded 
by competition. pply Thursday evenings, 939 
Eighth avenue, New ng 


New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held during October. 114-116 East 85th 
St; N..¥. & 


W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Society of Walter Spry’s Scholars (Spry Scolari) 
—Six free scholarships with Walter Spry. Address 
Mr. Spry, Columbia echo! of Music, 509 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 

Bush Conservatory—33 free and 50 partial scholar- 
ships; also two grand pianos and two Italian violins 
as prizes. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Grace Northrup—One scholarship in voice. Open 
until October 15. Studio, 601 W. 112th St. Tel. 
Cathedral 3382. 


King-Smith Studio-School—Scholarship in voice for 
young woman. August King-Smith, director, 1751 
New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C 

Edward E. Tremann, 110 W. 86th street, New 
York—One free and six partial scholarships to talented 
piano students during 1923-1924. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York—Prize- 
memberships for one year to soprano, contralto, tenor, 
baritone, and bass. Communicate with Augustus Post, 
939 Eighth Ave., any evening during September. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 





for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Courter 
it 18 qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 


Tel. 1644 Rhinelander L. Lilly, Sec’y 
will R Teaching Monday, September 24th, 1923 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





For the present week four new theatrical productions are 
offered. On Monday night last, Lee Schubert presented 
William Faversham and Emily Stevens in a new comedy, 
A Lesson in Leve, at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater. 

On the same evening John Golden offered Guy Bolton's 
newest comedy, Chicken Feed, at the Little Theater, Roberta 
Arnold playing the lead, On Tuesday evening, Sam Ber- 
nard and William Collier began their Nifties of 1923 at the 
Fulton Theater. A long cast of well known persons should 
constitute a very fine revue. On Wednesday evening at the 
Empire Lowell Sherman will be seen in a new play, Casa- 
nova 
At the Central Theater William Fox showed Monna Van- 
na, a new feature film which is on for an indefinite run. At 
the Strand, Potash and Perlmutter will be the feature. At 
the Rivoli, Norma Talmadge in her newest picture, Ashes 
of Vengeance. The Elinor Glynn story, Six Days, con- 
tinues at the Capitol, and Zaza is shown for another week, 


moving over to the Rialto, 
Sousa and his famous band will give their only New York 
concert on October 7 in Madison Square Garden. It will 


be a benefit for the National Navy Club. The regular band 
has been augmented and for the one concert in New York 
will contain 250 musicians, Special features will be one 
of the attractions, aside from the usual interest in this fa- 
mous musician and his organization. 

The Hippodrome will open Thanksgiving week under its 
new management and will be the B. F. Keith New York 
Hippodrome. Mark Leuscher, who was formerly the gen- 
eral manager, will now be the director-general. The ad- 
vance notices promise the children will not be disappointed 
with the change of management and special features will 
be created for their special benefit. 

First National Pictures are offering $1,000 for the five 
best reviews on Norma Talmadge’s newest picture, Ashes 
of Vengeance. The contest opens October 1 and closes 
December 31. The review should not exceed five hundred 
words in length and it must not be signed but the con- 
testant’s name and address should be in a sealed envelope 
attached to the review. 

Elsa Stralia is the soloist at the Capitol this week, sing- 
ing Dich theure Halle. 

Owing to the pressmen’s strike here our news is rather 
curtailed; new closings listed, however, the Marionettes, 
which closed unexpectedly at the Frolic, last Saturday night. 
Magnolia will close at the Liberty this week. 


RIALTO 


for last week was Jack Holt and 
Agnes Ayres in the Marriage Maker. They were supported 
by a good cast and the film was well received. Jack Holt 
is one of the most satisfactory actors on the screen today 
and never fails to attract his large following and as a usual 
thing his pictures are good as to subject matter and treat- 
ment. Charles Hart, the young tenor who made such a 
favorable impression at the Rivoli two weeks ago, was 
brought over te the Rialto. The selection there was Bart- 
lett’s Dream. The second musical feature was Openshaw’s 
popular ballad, Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, played 
by a cello quartet, This popular number is sweeping the 
country and never fails to elicit considerable applause. The 


The feature picture 


overture was the familiar strains of Lohengrin, preludes 
from the first and third acts, with Mr. Riesenfeld con- 
ducting. 

STRAND 


Eldora Stanford was the principal soloist here last week. 
This singer is quite a favorite with Strand audiences, on 
account of her charming personality and good quality of 
voice. She took part in a tableau which preceded the fea- 
ture picture, Constance Talmadge in Dulcy, a film version 
of the exceedingly clever play of that name which enjoyed 
so much popularity two seasons ago. 

Tue Greenwich VILLAGE Fouiites 


The sixth edition of the Greenwich Village Follies opened 
at the Winter Garden Thursday evening. The general 
opinion is that it is the biggest and the best edition yet 
offered by the artistic producer, John Murray Anderson. 
A detailed review will appear in the next issue. 

Tue Rivowt. 

The reviewer was quite fortunate to arrive at this theater 
befove the beginning of the first evening performance on 
Tuesday night of last week, for had ye scribe been later 
it would have been necessary to stand inside of the ropes’ 
circle; and this is “not so good” for one without a sense of 
humor. Gloria Swanson is one of our favorites who has 
a tremendous following here; and while her Zaza was of 
the 1923 variety and differed from Mme. Farrar’s or even 
Leslie Carter's, she was nevertheless a most interesting per- 
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son. Often we have admitted that this motion picture star 
has considerable versatility, lacking many of the stupid 
mannerisms which characterize some of our famous female 
stars; thus making her on the whole a thoroughly satisfying 
actress. Miss Swanson was surrounded with an exception- 
ally good cast; in fact everyone is entitled to mention in 
first place—naturally, following the star. Some of the 
minor characters deserve praise, though instead of the 
ety form at the end of the paragraph we will begin with 
them. 

Zaza’s maid, portrayed by Yvonne Hughes, attracted our 
attention. The young woman photographs well and was 
rather subtle in many scenes where naturally she played 
only a most infinitesimal part. Aunt Rosa was entrusted to 
Lucille La Verne, who, while perhaps she did not endow the 
part with some of the yi toms humor of certain prima 
donnas, she nevertheless was much me@re convincing and 
certainly more intelligent. H. B. Warner, as Dufresne, and 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, as the Duke, were excellent, and 
Mary Thurman as Florine was splendid in the scenes with 
Miss Swanson. We are not surprised to note that Zaza 
is being held over for a second week, and we are enthusi- 
astic supporters of Mr, Riesenfeld’s slogan, “Greater Movie 
Season Is On,” 

The principal soloist was Jacques Pintel, pianist, who 
interpreted Chopin's Fantasy Impromptu musicianly and 
with some skill. However, Josiah Zuro’s presentation 
rivaled the soloist. Three dancers, by means of lights and 
pantomime, stimulated the imagination and added much to 
the effect of the music. The other soloist was Elizabeth 
Bartenieva, soprano, assisted by the ensemble. The number 
was Invocation Hebraique, no doubt put on in celebration of 
the Jewish holidays last week. 

The orchestra, under the leadership of Irving Talbot, 
played the ballet music from the Queen of Sheba. 


Tue Caprtov. 


There is one thing to be counted upon at the Capitol 
Theater always, and that is the splendid orchestra and the 
general good work of the ensemble and ballet; and these 
numbers certainly saved the program at this theater last 
week. The overture, with Erno Rappe conducting the 
second performance, on last Tuesday evening, was the 
American Polonaise, by Wallingford Riegger, the compo- 
sition which had its first hearing at the Stadium this sum- 
mer, and the playing at the Capitol was the first perform- 
ance in any theater, the program stated. 

This was followed by a miscellaneous list of numbers 
by members of the Capitol staff, best known as The Broad- 
casting Ensemble. Mlle. Tina Taballero, new, sang A‘ 
Fors e Lui, accompanied by the orchestra. Her singing was 
a disappointment, and not up to Capitol standards. The 
ballet which followed was of a conventional type, though 
well executed in its entirety. The third number was a 
hodge-podge of ensemble selections, most of them well 
sung and given an artistic background. The two outstand- 
ing figures were, of course, Evelyn Herbert, singing Fair 
Harvard, and Florence Muiholland, contralto, singing The 
Old Oaken Bucket. 

The feature, Six Days, by Elinor Glynn, was sufficient 
to attract large crowds all week. The principals were Cor- 
rine Griffith and Frank Mayo. The picture belongs to the 
thriller type offered ten years ago, but in this modern day it 
seemed incredible. As far as the story goes, Six Days 
was no worse than one expected from the pen of Elinor 
Glynn; in fact, as a story, it was infinitely better than the 
direction and interpretation given to its flimsy texture by 
the two stars. There were many times when it bordered on 
the ludicrous, and the Capitol audience, accustomed to the 
best in movies, oftentimes interrupted with loud laughs and 
much applause. 

We wonder why directors make good pictures. If this 
one, Six Days, attracts such crowds that the management is 


carrying it over into the second week, we stop to wonder. ° 


After every poor picture here Mr. Rothafel makes up for 
it by offering something fine, so the public at large with 
both fat and lean pocketbooks will soon see one of the best 
pictures of the season, George Arliss in The Green Goddess. 

Whoever arranged the musical score for the Tropical 
News had a keen sense of humor. During the Italian man- 
euvres and the taking of Corfu, the orchestra played Forza 
del Destino. 

May Jounson. 


Hawley’s Iowa Musical Activities 


One of the enterprising and successful music schools of 
the middle west is connected with the Iowa State College at 
Ames, Iowa. The head of the department of music in that 
institution is Tolbert MacRae and one of his efficient aids 
is Oscar Hatch Hawley, formerly connected with the 
Musicat Courter! There are glee clubs, choirs, choruses, 
and an orchestra and band at the college. The total enroll- 
ment in the institution is about 5,500 and of this number 
200 or so applied for membershi in the band and orchestra 
this autumn. Mr. Hawley is the leader of the band and 
he usually has a force of from seventy-five to ninety players, 
with a complete set of instruments and a gees for play- 
ing all the standard literature for band. reports that 
he rarely has a bandsman under twenty years of age or 
one who has not had five years experience in ensemble 
playing. The orchestra numbers about fifty. A very large 
percentage of the players in the string section is made up 
of faculty members. Most of the latter have studied cello, 
horn, etc., abroad, or under the best instructors in this 
ey. Mr. Hawley writes to the editor of the MusicaL 

OURIER | 


So you see we have the making of a splendid organization. But 
we do not give many concerts during the year oping 8 to the fact that 
we are not able to rehearse as often as we yas With all the 


other activities going on it is imposs on an re than three 

rehearsals of two hours each for the band, o one aeorenl of two 
ou are ever out this 
or you and give you 
It would be an ex- 


hours for the orchestra during the week. If 
way we could arrange a special convocation 
a concert and let you speak to the students. 
perience worth going a long distance for, Just to stand on the 
—— in the gymnasium and out on that vast sea of youn 
eager faces is an om ae aa for any man, no matter how 
his spiritual appetite = Come out this way some time this 
winter and get a thrill, It'll do you good, 
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“aecteee” CAPITOL “isnt 


Beginning Sunday, September 30 


GOLDWYN Presents 
“THE 


ETERNAL THREE” 


with an all star cast 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Eano Rarzz Conpuctino 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—SOLOISTS 


Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
IVOLI BROADWAY at 4%b ST. 


BUSTER KEATON 
in his first full-length comedy 
“THREE AGES” 
A Metro Picture 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
“BEETHOVEN” “BLUE 


RIALTO BROADWAY at 42d ST 
Second Week by Popular Demand 
NORMA TALMADGE 
in “ASHES OF VENGEANCE” 

A First National Attraction 
Prologue with ‘‘Conspiraey Scene’ from 

Meyerbeer’s ‘The Huguenots’’ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
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Premier Mussolini Honors Seismit-Doda 
The weighty matters of Italian-Grecian relations resting 
on the political shoulders of Italy's virile Premier evidently 
do not disbar, even at this time, courteous consideration of 





SHISMIT-DODA 


other, though wholly internal, concerns of interest to Italians 
in America, 

A recent recipient of this courtesy is Maestro Seismit- 
Doda, so well known among New York’s prominent vocal 
instructors and composers. The letter from Premier Musso- 
lini’s secretary, printed below, relates to the official un- 
veiling of the bronze statue, erected by popular contribu- 
tion in Rome (Italy) to the memory of the Maestro’s 
famous father. 

Residence of the Counsel of Ministers 
The particular Secretary of his Excellence the President 
Rome, August 29, 1923 


Eminent Maestro: 
Referrin; B 2 714 letter of the 15th inst., I am assuring you that 
by the or his Excellence, the President, the Mayor of Rome 


* has been incited to attend pr 


to your desire. 
Dicieroiked —— si 
(Signed) Catavoiint, 


Eminent Maestro, 
Cavaliere Xhene Seismit-Doda, 
54 West 39th Street, Hey, York, City 


The patriotic and political services given by the elder 
Seismit-Doda to his government and countrymen is too 
familiar to need comment other than to remark that, as 
talented and illustrious as the father was in his chosen field 
of action, so is the son as versatile a musician and com- 


poser. 

Summer did-not lighten the demands of Maestro Seismit- 
Doda’s vocal pupils on his time, compelling him to resign 
his contemplated trip to Italy and resort to correspondence 
in a matter important enough to Premier Mussolini’s eyes 
to bring his immediate repens. 


Naumburg Gift to Be to Be Inaugurated 

The splendid new music pavilion on the Mall in Central 
Park, a rift of Elkan sagen or e the city of New York, 
has been completed. It will be manganese. on Saturday 
afternoon, ember 29, at * o'clock, with a concert 
by Franz Kaltenborn, conductor, and his orchestra. The 

ogram will consist of compositions by Von Blon, Verdi, 
Basthoves, Con Wagner, Rossini, Liszt, Strauss, "Tschai- 
kowsky and Goldman, 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
white for American ears. The other members of the cast 
were acceptable. Mr. Peroni conducted. 

CarMEN, SEPTEMBER 21. 

Alice Gentle had not been heard in New York for over 
three years until Friday evening, September 21, when she 
sang the title role of Bizet’s Carmen with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. Miss Gentle has had tremendous success 
in this role, which is considered by many as her best, 
throughout this country and Mexico and one is not sur- 
prised. Her Carmen is superb. It is original in many 
respects and yet not exaggerated. Miss Gentle is just the 
type for the cigarette girl. She has dash and beauty and 
she has considerable temperament. Her impersonation em- 
braced the emotions of hate, jealousy, passion and tender- 
ness. She acted superbly and she san beautifully. Since 
her last a arance in New York vocally she is a new Alice 
Gentle. er voice, always rich and of ample range, has 
taken on added richness and she controls it with ease. A 
slight tremulo, which once took away from the effectiveness 
of her singing, has entirely disappeared. She sings her top 
notes with a freedom and lack of erdsieg that is refresh- 
ing. Her costumes were well selected and she looked 
fascinating throughout, being especially beautiful in the last 
act. She was the recipient of rounds of applause after her 


act, 

Elena Ehlers was an appealing looking Micaela, who 
found full appreciation at the hands of the audience. After 
her two big solos, she was kept bowing for several minutes. 
Miss Ehlers has a lovely voice of pure, sweet quality, which 
she uses with understanding. One would like to hear her 
in other roles. Manuel Salazar was the Don Jose, for 
the most part giving vocal satisfaction. As an actor he 
was not in the background either. Mario Valle, as Es- 
camillo, had to repeat the Toreador Song, so much of an 
impression did his singing of it make upon his listeners. 
Clara Lang and Philine Falco handled the music of Fras- 
quita and Mercedes well. The dances by Pavley and Ouk- 
rainsky and their ballet added to the general pleasure of 
the performance, which was conducted by Peroni. 
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ood formance. Of course Mme. Miura, the charming 
ittle Japanese prima donna, whose impersonation of the 
part is famous throughout Europe and America, not for- 
getting South America, was the center of interest. She was 
in good voice and lent a certain sweetness and clarity of 
tone to her singing that won her audience from her first 
appearance on the stage. With each hearing Mme. Miura 
seems to improve vocally. When it comes to acting, the 
little singer is indeed compelling. Her natural charm and 
simplicity enhanced the role and her sorrow and tragedy 
of the last act was deeply felt by the audience. Her 
costumes are, as always, vivid and beautiful. Mme. Miura 
scored heavily during the afternoon. 

Ada Paggi was a sympathetic Suzuki and Adamo Chiap- 
pini sang well as Pinkerton. Mario Valle was satisfactory 
in his old role of Sharpless. Charles Galagher, as Cho 
Cho San’s Uncle, did some good singing, although the 
opportunity was limited. Aldo Franchetti conducted with 
precision and authority. Following the opera, the Russian 
dancers were seen in a Japanese ballet, The Legend of the 


un. 

Marie Rappold, as Leonora, headed the cast at the Cen- 
tury on Saturday night when Il Trovatore was presented, 
and, in truth, it seemed like old times to see and hear this 
distinguished artist in a role in which she has long been 
famous. Her beautiful tones and her splendid acting were 
a tribute to her great artistry. Stella de Mette, as Azucena, 
likewise shared the honors of the evening, and well she 
earned them. Histrionically she deserves a place with the 
very best, and her singing also must be mentioned. Basiola, 
as the Count, pleased immensely and his long sustained notes 
won much applause. The tenor, Tommasini, was so en- 
thusiastically greeted after his aria in the third act that it 
had to be repeated. Others in the cast were Clara Lang, 
as Inez; Francesco Curci, as Ruiz, and DeBiasi, as Fer- 
rando, Peroni conducted. 


Zerfh Studios Reopen with Recital 


The reopening of the Zerffi Studios was the occasion of 
a students’ recital at which twelve sang. Before the 
gram was started, Mr. Zerffi read his article, The Artificial 
Voice, which was recently published in these columns, add- 
ing a few words upon the subject of voice production in 
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duction with the normal action of the larynx so disturbed 
that it had taken months of persistent effort to re-establish 
normal conditions. Those attending the recital again com- 
mented upon the uniformly excellent production manifesting 
itself in an entire absence of strain or effort. The accom- 
paniments were played by Ethel Pfeifer, who again revealed 
that sympathetic insight which characterizes her playing 
and gives the singers such excellent support. 


Mme. Cahier on Way Here 


Just about the time that this item appears in print, Mme, 
Sarah Cahier will be arriving in New York, after a summer 
season of both work and rest. At the end of August and 
early in the present month she appeared with orchestra 
under Georg Schneevoigt’s direction in a series of concerts 
in Holland, winning her usual success. After that she went 
to Berlin where she sang three times as guest at the State 
Opera _on September 9 as Ammeris in Aida, on September 
11 in .Lohengrin, and on September 15 in Trovatore. Sep- 
tember 16 and 17 she was soloist in Mahler’s second sym- 
phony in Berlin, given with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Bruno Walter conducting. She left Berlin by 
the night train immediately after the second performance 
in order to make the S. S. Resolute, which sailed the follow- 
ing day from Hamburg. 


National Musical Managers’ Association Elects 





Officers 
At its annual meeting for the election of officers held at 
the City Club on Tuesday, September 18, the National 
Musical Managers’ Association of the United States elected 


George Engles, president, first term; 
R. E. Johnston, first vice-president, second term; Fortune 
Gallo, second vice-president, first term; Milton Aborn, 
treasurer, fifth term; Catharine A. Bamman, secretary, fifth 


the following officers : 





Mapam Butterriy, SepTeMBER 22 (MATINEE). 
: <i Miura in Madam 
Butterfly, at the Saturday matinee, and it was an exceedingly 


A sold out house welcomed Tamaki 


general. 


At the close of the recital Mr. Zerffi described how 
one of the singers, who had found particular favor with the 
audience, had come to him after five years of artificial pro- 


the S. S. Leviathan on September 26. 


to Europe on this vessel’s maiden voyage. 


term, 
The directors elected were as follows: Loudon Charlton, 
Charles L. Wagner, Antonia Sawyer, Daniel Mayer, and 
ro- Fitzhugh Haensel. 
Peralta Coming Home 
Frances Peralta was scheduled to return from Europe on 


She made her trip 
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The Truth About Maud Powell’s Violin 


For more than three years the strings of Maud Powell’s 
violin were stilled by her lamentable death, and so they 
would have remained had not H. Godfrey Turner found 
one he believed worthy to draw a bow across them. 

To Renée Chemet have gone the honors. Mme. Chemet 
proved last season, on her introductory tour in America, 
that she was the one who could make the golden toned 
Guadagnini sing again. And so it was that when she 
sailed for Europe, after her successful sojourn here, she 
took with her the coveted “fiddle.” Contrary to unfounded 
press agent stories and to other misleading propaganda, 
persistently used in the interests of another violinist, it 
will be played for the first time in public when Mme, Chemet 
returns to America next October, 

Che following is translated from a letter written to Mr. 


Turner by M. Fournier, a well known authority of Paris: 
My dear M. Turner: 

I am an old friend of the family of Mme. Chemet, privileged to 
share the joy, surprise, and gratitude which France's violinist feels, 
For, indeed, the violin of the late Maud Powell is simply magnificent, 
It has been my task to see and hear countless violins, but here is a 

perfectly fitted to the hand of Chemet, Power, 


pertect instrument 
f tone, softness, immense charm are in it. Chemet's talent 


ly doubled. Friends and relatives who hear her now can 
eve the miracle. Parisian and London critics speak of her 
old favorite but a new sensation. She cannot help 








bel 
fondly as af 
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making even a greater impression when she returns to your country 
next season, 

Believe me when I tell you that nobody but M. Elman is able to 
produce the quantity and quality of tone that Chemet is bringing out 
of the fare ow Now, if ever, she justifies that apt phrase of 
the distinguished New York critic, who, I see, declared her “second 
only to Kreisler.” But now she is producing a tone twice as rich 
as she did then, with a far genes ease—and there is nothing to 

her from the pinnacle, It is the rare story of a great artiste 
a great instrument met and wed at last. 

I chanced to be present in Mme. Chemet’s apartment in the 
Boulevard Malesherbes the very day when she first put strings on 
the Guadagnini and started playing. Seven weeks gone by 
since she had touched any sort of violin and she thought she would 
be unable to play a note, But immediately she played the Mozart 
and Lalo concerti so well, so magnificently well, it was as if in a 
dream God had taken the violin and played it. We were all so 
excited, so uplifted, that Chemet dared the supreme test; she called 
her old servant, who is a great judge—just as was Moliere’s cook— 
and even this harsh old critic could scarcely speak from wonder! 
For the first time in my life I will be really happy in my work,” 
Chemet has confided to me. “To play with my other violin, it was 
like a singer who must make a career with a bad throat. Now—now, 
I have the throat of a Caruso!” - 


Believe me to remain, etc., 
(Signed) Jacques Fournier. 


Sousa’s New England Tour Limited to 
Three Weeks 


Lieut. Commander John Philip Sousa, who recently began 
his thirty-first season at the head of the band which bears 
his name, arranged only a three weeks’ tour through New 
England, which began in Boston on September 16. Sousa’s 
time in New England this year will be limited because of 
his impending transcontinental tour. His annual engagement 
at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, closed on Saturday, 
September 15. His only appearance of the year in New 
York will be on Sunday night, October 7, when he will 
direct a band of 250 pieces—his regular band, which numbers 
103 members, augmented by 150 additional men who have 
been under his direction during other seasons and are now 
in New York—at a concert to be given in Madison Square 
Garden under the auspices of the National Navy Club. 

After the New York concert Mr. Sousa will begin his 
journey to the Pacific Coast. During his New England 
tour he will visit Portland, Me., while on New Year’s Day 
he will give a concert in Portland, Ore. Other geographical 
extremes on Sousa’s route this season are San Diego, San 
Antonio and Havana. 


Another Valeri Pupil Makes Debut in Italy 


After a delightful trip across, Mme. Delia Valeri and 
her husband arrived in heat at once boarding the train 
for Rome, After a fine dinner there, another train carried 
them to Montecatini where they took the cure. Mme. 
Valeri, as a result, is feeling extremely well, The first 
of the month they left for Milan, then followed a flying 
trip to Venice, a couple of days in Rome, and then they 
| aples, which was scheduled 
to sail on September 17. They were scheduled to arrive 
in New York about September 26 or 27. 

While abroad Mme. Valeri witnessed the successful debut 
of a pupil—Eleonor Cohrone, of San Francisco, whom she 
took to Italy a year ago. Owing to the visit of Mussolini 
to Abbruzzi (one of the Italian regions), a series of feasts 
were given in Castellammore Adriaticos. The company of 
the Costanzi of Rome gave a number of special perform- 
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ances of Mefistofele by Boito, under the baton of Edoardo 
Vitale, conductor of the Costanzi. The management had 
engaged Miss Cohrone for the role of Elena, subject to 
the approval of Mr. Vitale, who did give his most enthusiastic 
endorsement after only a piano rehearsal. She appeared 
in ten performances and obtained a great success with the 
public and press. As a result Miss Cohrone has been en- 
gaged for the Costanzi in Rome for next winter. 





Kathryn Meisle Receives Warm Tribute 


The announcement of a concert in Williamsport by Kath- 
ryn Meisle, the Chicago Opera Company contralto, brought 
forth the following unsolicited and_ self-explanatory tribute 
from Gustave Kliemann, director of the Williamsport Turn 
Verein singers, which appeared in all the local papers: 

“The singers of the Williamsport Turn Verein, having 
heard Kathryn Meisle at the Stouts’ singing festival in 
Reading two weeks ago, were so delighted with her sing- 
ing that they desire in this way to call the attention of all 
music lovers of Williamsport and vicinity to the concert 
next Monday evening. Seldom is such an excellent singer 
heard in Williamsport and keen regret will come to those 
who miss Miss Meisle’s concert.” 


Elizabeth Bonner a Popular Contralto 


Elizabeth Bonner, already engaged for several appearances 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, has also been engaged to 
sing with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, These en- 
gagements, with Miss Bonner’s appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Stadium Concerts in New York, 
indicate the interest which this young American contralto 
is arousing. More than twenty recitals have already been 
booked for Miss Bonner this season. 


Marie Tiffany Will Introduce Novel Programs 


Marie Tiffany will introduce a novelty in her recital 
programs this season. Some of her concerts will be Chil- 
dren’s Songs for Grown Ups, comprising settings of child 
verses by many eminent composers. Miss Tiffany also will 
sing a program which might be called Grown Up Songs for 
Children. Her recitals of master songs especially adapted 
to juvenile audiences have won her many young friends. 


Bachaus to Be Heard in Rachmaninoff Concerto 


The versatility of Wilhelm Bachaus will be manifested 
again when he appears as soloist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Willem Van Hoogstraten in January. Last 
year Mr. Bachaus played a Mozart concerto and the piano 
part in a Pick-Mangiagalli work with the Philharmonic. 
This time he is to play Rachmaninoff’s second concerto. 





Schelling to Play New Composition 


A Victory Ball is not the only composition of Ernest 
Schelling that will be heard in many parts of the country 
this season. Mr. Schelling has been engaged as soloist for 
the spring tour of the Philharmonic Orchestra under Willem 
Mengelberg, and he will play his Impressions from an 
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